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THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  ANI) 

ITS  REPORT. 

Parliament  can  seldom  attend  to  two  great  questions  at  a  time; 
it  was  chiefly  occupied  last  Session  with  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
a  measure  of  which  I  predict  the  failure,  and  the  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy,  besides,  overshadowed  everything.  The  public  mind, 
therefore,  has  been  hardly  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  very  able  Commission,  appointed  as  long  ago  as  1901, 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Education  in  Ireland  of 
the  higher  kind,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  in  need  of 
organic  reform ;  and  yet  this  subject  is  perhaps  not  less  momentous 
than  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land,  especially  as  this 
will  not  be  settled  by  anything  being  attempted  by  the  present 
Gov'fernment.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners — though  the 
majority  were  possibly  not  inclined  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  most  important  matter  within  their  province — were 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  their  investigations  would  be  thorough 
and  complete,  and  that  the  information  they  would  collect  would 
be  of  real  value;  in  this  respect  they  have  been  true  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  devoted  many  months  to  their  work ;  they  examined 
a  great  number  of  well-chosen  witnesses;  the  Report  they  have 
made,  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  imperfect,  nay  even  mis¬ 
leading  for  this  reason,  and  certainly  not  at  the  height  of  a  great 
argument,  has,  nevertheless,  thrown  a  flood  of  fresh  light  on  the 
subject,  and  will  be  prized  by  thinkers,  statesmen,  and  intelligent 
persons.  But,  owing  to  a  strange  anomaly  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  they  were  precluded  by  the  limitations  imposed  on  them 
from  considering  perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of  their  sub¬ 
ject;  they  were  not  permitted  to  deal  with  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  the  only  University  worthy  of  the  name  in  Ireland,  or  to 
notice  its  status,  and  true  position,  with  reference  to  high  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  and  to  seminaries  of  a  difterent  type  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  result  has  been  in  a  high  degree  unfortunate.  The 
Report,  circumscribed  in  this  way,  resembles  Hamlet  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out,  or  a  portrait  without  its  most  distinctive 
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feature ;  and,  what  requires  special  notice,  it  does  not  place  the 
iniquities  and  inequalities  of  education  of  the  highest  class  in 
Ireland  in  their  full  completeness  before  the  reader;  on  this 
ground  alone  it  conveys  an  impression  untrue  and  inadequate. 
The  reform,  too,  it  proposes — as,  indeed,  it  almost  admits — will 
not  satisfy  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  on  this  question;  it  may  confidently  be  predicted  it 
would  be  almost  fruitless  were  Parliament  to  give  it  the  effect 
of  law.  The  labours  of  the  Commission,  nevertheless,  have  not 
been  vain ;  the  Eeport  is  a  document  far  superior  to  any  previous 
Ileports  upon  the  subject ;  in  Bacon’s  language,  it  gives  us  a  pre¬ 
notion  ”  what  ought  to  be  done ;  if,  in  itself,  a  faulty  design,  it 
will  be  of  use  to  a  future  architect. 

I  shall  glance  at  the  history  and  the  condition  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  institutions  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
in  Ireland,  as  I  am  not  spatiis  inclusus  iniquis,  and  the  subject 
cannot  be  otherwise  understood.  There  was  no  University  in 
Ireland  in  the  Middle  Ages  like  the  grand  foundations  on  the 
Isis  and  the  Cam.  Elizabeth,  towards  the  close  of  her  reign, 
established  Trinity  College  on  the  ruins  of  a  religious  house  that 
had  been  lately  suppressed.  The  College  was  on  the  model  of 
those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  it  had  a  governing  body  of  the 
same  description,  with  its  Fellows,  Scholars,  and  Undergraduates; 
but  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  first  two  Stuarts, 
that  ft  should  become  the  “  mother  of  a  University  ”  in  the  projier 
sense  of  the  word;  should  be  affiliated  to  colleges  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  type;  and  probably  should  be  equally  accessible  to  all  Irish¬ 
men,  whether  of  the  conquering  or  of  the  conquered  races.  This 
happy  consummation,  however,  became  impossible  after  the  civil 
wars  and  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  College, 
though  a  University  in  name,  did  not  expand  beyond  its  original 
limits.  When  Ireland  was  subjugated  after  the  Boyne  and 
Aghrim,  and  society  was  established  upon  the  type  of  the  as¬ 
cendency  of  a  colony  distinct  in  race  and  faith  from  a  vanquished 
people,  in  complete  subjection,  the  College  necessarily  con¬ 
formed  to  the  course  of  events,  and  was  modelled  upon  the  same 
pattern.  Its  degrees,  its  honours,  nay,  entrance  within  its  walls, 
were  confined,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  to  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church;  from  its  Provost  down  to  its  lowest  servitor, 
all  its  members  must  have  been  of  this  favoured  creed.  The 
admission  of  Catholics,  that  is,  of  the  pariahs  of  a  persecuted  and 
proscribed  communion,  which,  nevertheless,  embraced  the  great 
body  of  Irishmen,  was  made  impossible,  and  was  never  even 
thought  of;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Presbyterian  Irish,  though 
mainstays  of  Protestantism  in  the  land,  were  equally  excluded. 
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owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  High  Church  tendencies  which 
prevailed  in  the  College  until  after  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne, 
as  we  know  from  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Berkeley.  Trinity 
College,  though  already  an  excellent  place  of  learning,  thus  be¬ 
came,  throughout  nearly  all  the  eighteenth  century,  a  seminary 
for  the  sons  of  the  upper  classes  of  Protestant  Ireland,  and 
notably  a  bulwaik  of  the  Established  Church;  and  it  still  retains 
this  peculiar  character,  many  and  beneficent  as  have  been  the 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  it.  It  appears,  however,  even 
from  an  early  period,  to  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  genius 
of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  as  one  of  the  deepest 
of  thinkers;  a  school  of  able  writers  grew  up  within  it,  who 
showed  sympathy  with  the  down-trodden  Catholic  Irish,  and,  after 
the  all  but  national  movement  of  1782,  it  succeeded  in  making 
(jrattan’s  Parliament  throw  its  degrees  open  to  the  Irish  Catholic, 
and  of  course  receive  him  within  its  precincts,  a  reform  that 
did  it  infinite  honour,  and  that  anticipated,  for  more  than  half 
a  centuiy,  what  has  since  been  done  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Presbyterians  had,  before  this  time,  been  admitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  College,  but  they  have  never  been  numerous  among 
its  alumni. 

From  this  time  onwards,  Trinity  College  has  always  been 
accessible  to  the  Irish  Catholic.  Many  prominent  men  of  that 
faith  have  received  the  admirable  education  it  affords,  and  have 
looked  back  at  it  as  a  real  Alma  Mater ;  and  there  has  never  been 
a  whisper  that  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  their  religious  belief 
has  been  made.  But  they  have  always  been  a  handful  compared 
to  the  other  members.  The  College  remained,  and  will  always 
remain,  a  place  of  learning  for  Episcopalian  Protestant  Ireland, 
and  its  endowments,  which,  if  large,  are  not  too  large,  have  been 
practically  a  monopoly  of  that  communion,  that  is  of  not  much 
more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  Irish  people  as  a  whole.  Very 
probably,  after  the  reform  I  have  described.  Catholics  and  Presby¬ 
terians  would  have  been  made  free  of  the  highest  dignities  the 
College  possessed;  but  the  statutes  of  the  foundation  prohibited 
this;  and  it  was  not  until  1843-44  that  certain  “non-foundation 
scholarships  were  set  up,  at  the  expense,  chiefly,  I  have  heard,  of 
the  Fellows,  and  Catholics  were  made  eligible  to  compete  for 
them.  This  was  the  state  of  things  which  existed  up  to  1845.  ^Jo 
rational  man  will  now  deny  that  a  huge  gap,  so  to  speak,  appeared 
in  Irish  education  of  the  higher  order.  Protestant  Ireland  had 
a  lion’s  share  of  everything;  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Ireland 
were  virtually  left  out  in  the  cold.  After  the  Eepeal  movement 
of  1843-44,  Peel  took  up  the  subject  with  an  earnest  wish  to  fill 
up  the  gap  with  a  due  regard  to  justice,  and  especially  to  con- 
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ciliate  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  also  to  treat  the  Presbyterians 
fairly.  The  plan  he  adopted  was  to  leave  Trinity  College  intact, 
but  to  place  beside  it  institutions  of  a  University  type,  which 
could  be  welcome  to  young  Irishmen,  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
would  not  generally  resort  to  the  College  in  Dublin.  The  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  of  Galway,  of  Cork  were  founded  in  1845-46; 
the  first  notably  for  the  Presbyterian  Irish,  the  other  two  for  the 
Irish  Catholics;  they  were  liberally  endowed  by  the  State;  the 
Queen’s  University  ere  long  followed.  This  was  empowered  to 
grant  honours  and  to  confer  degrees  on  those  who  had  recourse  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  These  institutions  were  open  to  all  comers, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  were  established  distinctly 
clashed  with  the  feelings  and  the  convictions  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Secular  instruction  was  to  be  given  to  the  students  together,  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  was  to  shift  for  itself.  This  system,  therefore, 
was  irreligious,  if  called  liberal,  apart  from  the  consideration 
that  secular  instruction  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  be  im¬ 
perfect  as  regards  some  of  the  noblest  departments  of  knowledge 
and  thought.  The  new  Colleges  were  denounced  as  “  Godless  " 
by  the  High  Church  party  in  England,  and  ere  long  were  tabooed 
by  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops.  The  College  at  Belfast  soon  began 
to  flourish,  for  it  fitted  in  with  Presbyterian  ideas;  but  the 
Colleges  at  Galway  and  Cork  have  never  thriven;  they  have  not 
shaken  off  the  Episcopal  ban;  Catholic  Ireland  from  the  first 
turned  away  from  them.  That  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  were 
sincere  in  a  belief,  which  would  be  that,  too,  of  most  English 
parents,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  1854,  they  founded  the 
Irish  Catholic  University,  as  was  long  its  name.  This  seminary, 
though  it  could  not  grant  a  degree,  and  did  not  receive  a  shilling 
from  the  State,  obtained  a  great  deal  of  Irish  Catholic  support. 

Except  as  regards  Presbyterian  Ireland,  the  experiment,  theie- 
fore,  of  Peel  failed;  it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Properly  understood,  it  did  not  do  them  justice, 
'things  remained  in  this  state  for  many  years,  in  fact,  during 
the  period  of  stagnation  in  Irish  affairs,  from  about  1853  to  1868, 
nothing  was  done  to  redress  the  palpable  wrong,  which  high  Irish 
education  had  long  made  manifest.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  was 
not  perceived  by  enlightened  Irishmen.  I  may  mention  the 
names  of  two  departed  friends,  the  late  Lord  Mayo  and  Ball, 
afterwards  an  Irish  Lord  Chancellor.  Eeeble  attempts  at  legis¬ 
lation  were  proposed,  but  these  came  to  nothing,  without  a  single 
exception.  After  the  Fenian  outbreak  of  1865-67,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
borne  into  power  in  1868,  took  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland,  and  of  high  education  among  other  questions, 
lie  declared  the  existing  state  of  things  was  “  a  national  scandal," 
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t  in  fact,  high  Irish  education  was  a  branch  of  the  poisonous  upas 
tree,  whose  baleful  influence  blasted  an  ill-fated  country,  lie  in¬ 
troduced  his  scheme  of  reform  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1<S73,  but  it  was  much  the  worst  of  his  Irish  reforms  of  those 
days.  It  ended  in  complete  and  disastrous  failure.  Recurring 
to  the  ideas  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  two  first  successors,  he 
proposed  to  establish  a  great  National  University,  which  was  to 
have  the  management  of  high  education  throughout  Ireland,  and 
to  have  the  sole  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Ireland.  Trinity 
College,  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  revenues,  was  to  be 
affiliated  to  the  new  institution,  and  so  were  a  number  of  lesser 
Colleges,  including  the  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork,  that  of 
Galway  being  suppressed  as  useless.  But  this  most  unfair  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made  in  deference  to  the  shallow  “  Liberalism  ” 
of  the  time;  the  two  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  the  Queen’s  University 
were  to  retain  their  endowments,  but  the  Catholic  University  was 
to  receive  no  help  from  the  State !  The  National  University,  too, 
like  the  two  Queen’s  Colleges  and  their  University,  was  to  be 
“  non-religious,”  that  is,  in  plain  language,  “  irreligious,”  and 
it  was  not  to  teach  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  modem 
history,  as  these  were  subjects  which  would  cause  religious  dis¬ 
putes  !  After  a  short  debate,  passing  over  minor  objections,  the 
scheme  was  seen  to  be  essentially  bad.  Disraeli  denounced  it  as 
an  “  atheistic  project  ” ;  the  gross  wrong  done  to  the  Irish 
Catholic,  by  denying  the  Catholic  University  any  funds  of  the 
State,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  exclusion  from  the  University 
course  of  the  noblest  studies  which  can  engage  the  intellect  of 
man,  were  fatal  defects  to  which  there  could  be  no  remedy.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rhetoric,  and  the 
persistent  exertions  of  a  powerful  Government,  the  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons;  all  the  best  Liberals  who 
were  independent  voted  against  it,  and  so  did  a  decisive  majority 
of  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  ministry  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  shock ;  it  became,  in  Disraeli’s  words  an  “  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano.” 

Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  this  abortive  measure,  all  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  ground  of  religion  were  removed  in  Trinity 
College  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  still  bearing  the  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fawcett;  the  highest  privileges  and  honours  of  the 
College  were  thrown  open  to  all  its  members,  without  distinction 
of  creed.  This  “  reform,”  made  in  accord  with  the  superficial 
Liberalism  of  the  hour,  enabled  the  Governing  Body,  the  Pro¬ 
fessors,  the  Fellows,  the  Scholars,  the  Undergraduates  of  the 
College  to  be  of  any  religion  or  of  none ;  in  theory  the  institution 
might  be  atheistic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  revolution  of 
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this  kind  has  never  taken  place  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  thanks 
largely  to  the  exertions  of  the  first  Lord  Selbome.  It  was 
imagined  that  this  “  religious  equality,”  as  it  was  called,  would 
attract  more  Irish  Catholics  to  Trinity  College,  but  the  exact 
contrary  has  been  the  result;  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  are  less  well  disposed  to  Trinity  College  than  they  have 
ever  been ;  fewer  Catholics  than  before  are  found  among  the 
students,  in  fact  they  are  only  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole, 
and  to  those  who  have  thought  deeply  on  the  subject  this  is  not 
surprising.  Latitudinarianism,  indifferentism,  godlessness,  masked 
in  plausible  names,  as  Edmund  Burke  contended  more  than  a 
century  ago,  may,  and  do,  create  just  as  complete  obstacles  in  the 
case  of  truly  religious  minds  to  entering  a  place  of  learning  of 
this  description  as  the  most  exclusive  sectarian  tests.  The 
“  opening  of  Trinity  College,”  as  it  has  been  boastfully  named, 
has  made  it  less  acceptable  than  it  was  to  the  Irish  Catholic; 
it  has  been,  in  this  respect,  an  absolute  failure.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  as  I  have  said,  false  Liberalism  has  done  comparatively 
little  mischief;  the  College  is  still  a  Protestant  institution,  in 
no  doubtful  sense,  and  a  pillar  of  the  late  Established  Church, 
and,  accordingly  its  ample  endowments  are  still  the  appanage  of 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  Irish  people.  Meanwhile,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Grladstone’s  Bill,  so  far  as  high  education  was  con¬ 
cerned,  things  went  on  in  Ireland,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  practi¬ 
cally  they  had  gone  on  before;  the  supremacy  and  the  monopoly 
of  Trinity  College  continued;  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the 
Queen’s  University,  irreligious  as  always,  received  annually  large 
subsidies  from  the  State,  and  were  favoured  by  the  Presbyterian 
Irish ;  but  Catholic  Ireland  stood  as  aloof  as  ever  from  them ;  in 
fact,  repudiated  them  as  national  seats  of  learning.  The  Irish 
Catholics,  at  the  same  time,  turned  the  Catholic  University  to 
real  account;  many  Catholic  students  were  educated  within  its 
walls  and,  strange  to  say,  a  sprinkling  of  Protestants;  its  first 
Head  was  John  Henry  Newman.  Yet  this  seminary,  representing 
as  it  did  the  immense  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  continued 
without  Parliamentary  aid  or  sanction;  as  before,  it  could  not 
confer  a  degree ;  as  before,  it  was  left  absolutely  penniless  by 
the  State ! 

This  position  of  affairs  was  so  essentially  bad,  the  state  of  high 
education  in  Ireland  was  so  unjust,  that,  after  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,  it  began  to  attract  much  public  attention. 
Isaac  Butt,  the  father  of  the  Home  Ilule  movement,  wrote  an 
admirable  treatise  on  the  subject;  the  Catholic  case  was  explained 
and  advocated  by  several  able  writers.  Disraeli — at  the  head  of 
the  State  from  1874  to  1880 — took  up  the  question  towards  the 
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close  of  his  Ministry.  He  was  less  an  Irish  reformer  than  his 
great  rival,  but  he  had  the  insight  of  genius,  and  knew  Ireland 
better.  No  doubt  can  exist — he  has  avowed  it  himself — that  he 
wished  to  place  high  education  on  a  really  secure  basis ;  he  would 
have  left  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  alone;  but  he 
would,  if  he  could,  have  raised  the  Catholic  University  out  of  its 
degraded  state,  have  liberally  endowed  it,  and  have  made  it  a 
University  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  Toryism  in 
England,  and  Protestant  prejudice,  put  a  veto  on  the  designs  of 
the  far-seeing  statesman;  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  compromise, 
which  he  hoped  might  for  the  present  satisfy  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  might  lead  to  better  things  in  the  future.  Trinity  College 
and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  left  as  they  were,  but  a  Itoyal 
University  was  set  up  in  Dublin;  this  institution,  not  illiberally 
endowed,  was  empowered  to  grant  honours  and  degrees  to  students, 
whatever  their  faith,  who  should  succeed  in  going  through  its 
course;  and  the  Queen’s  University  was  wholly  suppressed. 
Under  this  system  the  youth  of  Catholic  Ireland,  students  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  from  other  seminaries  and  schools,  have 
flocked  to  the  Royal  University  in  large  numbers.  Women,  too, 
have  entered  into  the  race  of  learning.  The  experiment  has  been 
successful  to  a  certain  extent.  Hundreds  of  persons  have  been 
started  in  their  careers  in  life  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
at  an  immense  disadvantage.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  problem  of  high  education  in  Ireland  could  be  solved  by  these 
means  or  that  real  justice  could  be  thus  done  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,  that  is,  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  retain  their 
monopolies  and  their  privileges;  the  Catholic  grievance  is  only 
adroitly  masked;  the  Catholic  University  cannot  confer  a  degree, 
and  has  dwindled  down  to  a  College  in  Dublin;  and  though  in¬ 
directly  it  has  received  some  moneys  of  the  State,  this  cannot  be 
called,  in  any  true  sense,  an  endowment.  The  Royal  University, 
too,  is  not  a  good  institution ;  it  is  a  creature  of  the  Castle  and  of 
the  Irish  Government;  this  is  objectionable  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  though  its  governing  body  is  tolerably  well  composed,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  commands  general  confidence.  Besides,  it 
is  a  mere  Examining  Board,  not  a  University  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  the  education  it  aifords  has  all  the 
vices  of  cramming,  a  system  pernicious  alike  to  teachers  and  the 
taught,  and  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  human  intellect. 
It  should  be  added  that,  being  the  result  of  a  compromise  in¬ 
tended  to  favour  the  Irish  Catholic,  it  has  too  large  an  admixture 
of  Catholic  elements  in  its  Heads,  its  Fellows,  and  its  Professors; 
and  this  is  not  in  the  interest  of  education  of  the  higher  kind. 
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which,  ought  only  to  recognise  merit  in  those  who  tiii'ord  it.  it 
has  been  said,  too,  that  the  extinction  of  the  Queen’s  University 
has  done  much  mischief,  especially  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

This  was  the  condition  of  high  education  in  Ireland  when  the 
Commission  entered  on  its  difficult  labours.  At  the  risk  of 
repetition,  I  retrace  the  features  of  a  system  which,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  thirty  years  ago,  is  a  “  national  scandal.” 
Catholic  emancipation  became  law  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers ; 
in  high  education,  as  in  other  respects.  Irishmen  of  all  faiths 
ought  to  have  equal  rights.  How  is  this  test  satisfied  in  the 
present  instance,  when  the  twentieth  century  is  running  its 
course?  Trinity  College  is  an  excellent  place  of  learning; 
theoretically  it  is  open  to  all  comers ;  but  practically  it  is  a  domain 
of  the  upper  classes  of  Protestant  Ireland,  and  a  mainstay  of  the 
Disestablished  Church.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  is,  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  who  avail  themselves  of  it  are  exceedingly 
few.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  as  teach¬ 
ing  institutions  they  do  not  stand  high,  and  they  are  founded 
on  a  principle,  in  my  judgment,  utterly  false.  The  College  of 
Belfast  has  been  successful,  but  the  Colleges  of  Galway  and  Cork 
have  failed;  the  Irish  Catholics  will  have  hardly  anything  to 
do  with  them.  All  three  places  of  learning  are  liberally  endowed, 
but  the  Catholic  University,  which  naturally  must  be  the  seminary 
to  which  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  would 
resort,  is  not  empowered  to  grant  a  degree,  and  is  distinctly  de¬ 
clining,  aa  might  have  been  expected ;  and  if  indireetly  it  receives 
a  small  payment  from  the  State,  it  does  not,  as  such,  earn  a 
sixpence  from  national  funds.  The  Royal  University  has  been 
established  to  bolster  up  an  essentially  unjust  system;  it  has  not 
been  without  beneficent  results;  but  it  is  mere  mockery  to  say 
that  it  does  the  Irish  Catholic  justice,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  set  forth — and  the  Commission  has  clearly  pointed  them 
out — it  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  University  at  all,  and  there 
are  many  decisive  objections  to  it.  As  I  have  written  in  a  work, 
sufficiently  known,  and  I  practically  repeated  in  my  evidence 
to  the  Commission,^  “  I  do  not  envy  those  who,  whatever  their 
reasons,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  done  by  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  ...  If  this  system  is  not  furthering  Protestant  ascen¬ 
dency  in  high  Irish  education,  and  denying  civil  equality  to 
Irish  Catholics,  who,  in  this  matter,  will  not  forego  the  rights  of 
conscience,  I  do  not  know  what  else  it  can  be;  it  seems  to  me 
iniquity  in  no  doubtful  sense.  And  are  the  objections  of  Irish 
Catholics,  in  this  province,  as  ‘  irrational  ’  and  ‘  superstitious  ’  as 

(1)  “  Present  Irish  Questions,”  348,  349.  Evidence  of  Judge  O’Connor  Morris 
before  the  Commission.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  392-394. 
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has  been  scoffingly  said?  Eeverse  the  case  of  Trinity  College; 
suppose  that  England  was  a  Catholic  Power,  and  that  she  kept 
up  a  great  Catholic  University  in  the  Irish  capital,  dis¬ 
countenancing  Protestant  institutions  in  many  ways,  how  many 
Protestants  would  enter  its  walls,  how  soon  would  the  cry  of 
Catholic  ascendency  be  raised?  Or  suppose  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  made  ‘  non-religious,’  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland  are,  would  not  an  immense  majority  of  English  parents 
declare  that  these  seats  of  learning  were  ‘  godless,’  and  persistently 
keep  their  sons  away  from  them?  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
Catholic  objections  to  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
are  really  those  which,  in  this  matter,  have  been  entertained  by 
the  deepest  thinkers ;  to  my  mind,  at  least,  they  seem  perfectly  well 
founded.” 

What  then  are  the  remedies  which  the  Commission  proposes 
to  apply  to  this  state  of  things,  with  its  anomalies,  its  inequalities, 
and  its  gross  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and,  as  a  system  of  high  education,  bad,  if  we  except  Trinity 
College,  that  is  a  preserve  for  the  small  upper  classes  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Ireland?  Being  prevented  from  touching  Trinity  College, 
and  even  from  referring  to  it  as  a  place  of  learning,  the  Com¬ 
mission,  almost  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  compelled  to 
regard  the  Royal  University,  so  to  speak,  as  the  centre  of  Irish 
education  of  the  higher  kind;  to  consider  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
in  connection  with  it;  and  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  by  an  arrangement  made  with  reference  to 
it.  The  Royal  University,  in  a  word,  was  to  be  the  pivot  on 
which  all  was  to  turn;  it  was  to  be  the  dominant  institution  on 
which  everything  was  to  depend.  Considering  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Commission  has  suggested  a 
series  of  reforms,  which  unquestionably  would  make  the  Royal 
University  a  much  better  place  of  learning,  and  more  akin  to  a 
real  University  than  it  actually  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
make  the  governing  body  less  an  appanage  of  the  Castle  than 
it  is  at  present;  it  would  fill  it  with  academic  and  popular 
elements,  and  would  thus  relieve  it  from  a  grave  defect ;  it  would 
give  it  more  independence,  probably  more  ability;  this  alone 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Commission  would  change  the  status  of  the  Royal  University  in 
its  most  essential  part ;  it  should  no  longer  be  a  mere  Examining 
Board,  fostering  cramming  and  its  manifold  vices;  it  should 
be  “  a  teaching  University  ”  in  the  true  sense,  like  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Trinity  College,  and  its  work  should  be  high  educa¬ 
tion,  properly  understood,  that  is,  the  development  of  the  human 
mind,  through  real  culture,  and  fruitful  and  thorough  study. 
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In  the  third  place,  it  would  do  away  with  the  unfair  anomaly 
which  has  placed  too  many  Catholics  in  the  Eoyal  University  in 
a  leading  position;  it  would  make  the  Fellowships  and  Pro¬ 
fessorships  the  prizes  of  true  merit  only,  and  would  thus  get 
rid  of  a  not  doubtful  abuse.  By  these  changes  the  Eoyal  Uni¬ 
versity  would  be  well-nigh  transformed,  and  certainly  would  be 
an  institution  by  many  degrees  superior  to  what  it  is  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions.  The  Commission,  however,  has  not  clearly  set 
forth  how  this  great  reform  is  to  be  accomplished;  nor  has  it 
intimated  to  what  extent  the  Eoyal  University  should  be  further 
endowed,  though  a  large  further  endowment  is  plainly  intended. 

The  Eoyal  University,  thus  re-modelled,  would,  with  Trinity 
College,  have  the  sole  power  of  conferring  degrees,  that  is,  of 
giving  young  men  the  stamp  of  a  University  career.  The  Com¬ 
mission  proposes  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  affiliated  to 
it,  as  dependents,  and  also  the  Catholic  College,  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  hopes — but  with  acknowledged  hesitation  and  doubt  — 
might  satisfy  the  claim  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  to  which  I  shall 
refer  afterwards.  The  constitution  of  the  three  Colleges,  with 
the  probable  exception  of  that  of  Galway,  should  be,  to  a  great 
extent  modified;  like  that  of  the  Eoyal  University,  it  should  be 
made  more  liberal,  more  truly  academic,  more  popular;  that  of 
Belfast  especially  should  be  almost  transformed  by  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  of  authorities  drawn  from  the  city  itself.  The  Colleges,  there¬ 
fore,  like  the  Eoyal  University,  would  be  emancipated  from  the 
complete  control  of  the  Castle;  in  this  way  they  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  made  far  better  institutions  than  they  now  can  be.  The 
Commission  insists  that  the  three  Colleges  should  be  self-govern¬ 
ing,  to  a  considerable  extent;  partly  for  this  reason,  it  suggests 
that  the  examinations  for  degrees  should  be  held,  not  in  the 
University,  but  in  the  Colleges.  On  the  delicate  question  of  the 
studies,  which  should  form  the  subjects  of  examinations  tor  de¬ 
grees — its  delicacy  will  be  recognised  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  students  would  be  of  different,  nay,  of  hostile,  faiths — the  Com¬ 
mission  has  put  forward  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  It  proposes  that 
the  books,  which  would  be  the  materials  of  study,  should  be  se¬ 
lected  and  approved  by  the  Heads  of  the  Eoyal  University  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  should  receive  the  sanction  of  another  body 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colleges.  “  We  suggest  that 
the  graduation  course  of  studies  in  each  College,  while  proposed 
by  the  College  itself,  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body,  which  for  shortness  we  shall  call  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  But  in  this  matter  the  Senate  of  the  University  would 
be  aided  by  another  University  body — the  General  Board  of 
Studies — composed  of  all  the  Professors  in  all  the  constituent 
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Colleges.  This  Board  would  be  divided  into  groups  or  Depart¬ 
mental  Boards,  representing  the  different  faculties.  All  the 
College  schemes  of  study  would  thus  come  before  a  committee  of 
experts,  and  much  advantage  might  be  expected  from  the  various 
Professors  of  various  religious  views,  meeting  and  criticising  the 
schemes.”  In  this  way  the  immense  difficulty  of  bringing  within 
one  University  course  such  debatable  studies  as  moral  philosophy, 
modem  history,  metaphysics,  even  physical  science,  would,  it  is 
submitted,  be  removed  or  lessened;  but  I  confess  I  am  sceptical 
as  to  this  inference.  The  Commission  reports  that  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  might  be  made  to  the  endowments  of  the  College  of  Belfast; 
but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Cralway, 
at  least  while  they  remain  in  their  present  state. 

I  have  now  reached  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject, 
that,  in  truth,  which  dominates  all  the  others,  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  education  of  the  higher  kind,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  that  is,  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  in  this  respect, 
seem  to  me  very  jejune  and  inadequate;  in  fact,  this  is  all  but 
acknowledged  by  the  Commission  itself.  The  Commission  will  not 
hear  of  creating  a  Catholic  University  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  that  is,  an  institution  empowered  to  grant  degrees,  and 
endowed  by  the  State  on  a  sufficient  scale,  that  is  to  be  for  the 
Irish  Catholic  what  Trinity  College  is  for  the  Episcopalian  Irish 
Protestant,  allowing  for  distinctions  that  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
arguments  on  this  point  seem  to  me,  I  must  say,  puerile;  they 
assert  that  the  degrees  of  a  seminary  of  this  type  would  be 
necessarily  inferior  to  those  of  the  Koyal  University  and  of 
Trinity  College ;  and  that  “  the  proposals  for  a  Homan  Catholic 
University  have  always  been  associated  with  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  Belfast.”  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  proof 
that  an  inferiority  such  as  is  assumed  would  exist ;  if  this  were 
the  case,  the  degrees  would  be  comparatively  few;  their  value, 
so  to  speak,  would  fall  in  the  market,  when  experience  had  shown 
that  it  was  at  a  low  level;  and,  after  all,  this  would  be  the  affair 
of  the  students  and  their  parents,  who  naturally  would  insist  that 
these  degrees  should  reach  a  high  standard.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  no  real  relation  between  a  scheme  for  a  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  set  up,  let  us  say,  in  Dublin  and  a  University  to  be 
set  up  in  Belfast ;  this  assumed  inter-dependence  is  a  mere  acci¬ 
dent;  the  objection  is  without  any  solid  weight.  The  proposals 
of  the  Commission  on  this  great  subject  are  altogether  of  a 
different  kind ;  assuredly  they  would  not  solve  a  difficult  problem. 
The  Commission  suggests  that  a  Catholic  College,  essentially  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  should  be  established  in  the 
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chief  town  of  Ireland  and  should  he  affiliated  to  the  Itoyal  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  like  these  Colleges,  it  should  be  a  subordinate  institution  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  Catholic  College  should  be  liberally 
endowed ;  its  governing  body  should  be,  in  the  main.  Catholics,  and 
so  should  its  Fellows,  Professors,  and  Scholars;  and  though  its 
members  should  not  be  exclusively  Catholics,  it  should  be  a 
Catholic  institution,  as  Trinity  College  is  essentially  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  Protestant  type.  But  the  Catholic  College  would  be  a 
dependency  of  the  Eoyal  University,  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are ; 
it  would  have  no  right  to  confer  degrees,  and  though  it  would  be 
self-governing,  within  certain  limits,  it  would  not  have  the  in¬ 
dependence  or  the  status  of  Trinity  College. 

For  three  simple  reasons  this  scheme  could  not  be  successful; 
it  is  not  equitable,  if  rightly  considered ;  it  would  not  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  Catholic  Ireland ;  as  so  often  has  happened  in  Irish 
affairs,  it  is  an  offer,  not  of  bread,  but  of  a  stone.  It  will  be 
acknowledged,  I  presume,  that  Irish  Catholics  are  entitled  to  the 
same  civil  equality  as  Irish  Protestants;  this  proposal  sets  this 
essential  condition  at  naught.  How  can  it  be  alleged  that  Irish 
Catholics  would  have  equal  rights,  in  this  province,  with  Irish 
Protestants,  when  they  are  to  be  put  off  with  a  mere  subordinate 
College,  an  appanage  of  an  institution  which  would  control  it; 
and  Trinity  College,  a  University  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
with  its  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  its  ample  endowments, 
would  remain  practically  all  but  confined  to  Protestant  Ireland!' 
But  this  is  not  all  or  nearly  all ;  the  Royal  University,  as  it  would 
be  composed,  would,  in  the  main,  be  a  Protestant  body,  with  an 
admixture  of  nominees  of  the  Government;  it  necessarily  would 
exercise  a  sectarian  influence  on  the  Catholic  Colleges  annexed 
to  it;  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view  thisi  would  be  objectionable 
in  the  extreme.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  enlarge  on  the  subject ; 
the  plan  of  the  Commission,  as,  indeed,  is  admitted,  has  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Catholics;  this  fact,  by  itself, 
is  enough  to  condemn  it.  The  Report  candidly  says :  “  It  is 
obvious  to  remark,  and  has  often  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  entertainment  of  any  proposal  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  College  or  University  is  that  it  shall  be  accept¬ 
able  to,  and  be  accepted  by,  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  while  its 
sufficiency  to  meet  the  purely  educational  requirements  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  has  been  admitted  by  some,  yet  the 
proposal  now  under  consideration  has  received  no  support  from 
any  Roman  Catholic  witness,  except  as  something  which  might 
be  taken,  in  the  meantime,  in  default  of  better  things.  And  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr  Walsh,  in  the  introduction  to  his  pamphlet, 
‘  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin,’  dated  31st 
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March,  1902,  has,  with  direct  reference  to  the  work  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  denounced  and  protested  in  advance  against  any  scheme 
such  as  we  are  now  considering.”  Lord  Robertson,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  has  added  these  significant  words :  “  The 
raison  d’Hre  of  any  such  scheme  must  be  that  it  will  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  rather  those  who  determine  Roman  Catholic 
opinion  on  these  matters,  for  otherwise  no  one  would  think  of  the 
State  endowing  a  Roman  Catholic  College  or  University.  13ut 
not  only  are  those  who  speak  for  the  Roman  Catholics  not  agreed 
that  the  scheme  recommended  by  my  colleagues  will  be  accepted, 
but  the  best  authoritative  opinions  are  expressed  to  the  contrary.” 

This  compromise,  therefore,  which  the  Commission  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  the  demand  of  Catholic  Ireland,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subject,  would  be  a  failure,  and  need  not  be  further 
considered.  I  venture  to  offer  my  own  solution  of  a  problem  1 
have  studied  for  many  years;  it  will  be  found  in  my  evidence 
before  the  Commission;  but  I  set  it  forth  more  fully  in  a  book 
of  my  own  ^ :  — “  On  what  principles,  then,  and  by  what  means,  is 
University  education  in  Ireland  to  be  so  reformed  as  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all  Irishmen,  to  place  Protestants,  Presbyterians,  and 
Catholics  on  the  same  level,  and,  especially,  to  vindicate  the  right¬ 
ful  claims  of  Catholic  Ireland!^  Two  leading  projects  have,  at 
least,  been  sketched  out;  the  first,  the  grander  and  the  more 
ambitious,  but,  in  my  judgment,  scarcely  possible  to  carry  into 
effect;  the  second,  more  simple,  more  in  harmony  with  existing 
facts,  and,  I  think,  safer,  and  much  more  easy  to  realise.  The 
first  scheme,  following  in  some  respects  the  measure  of  Mr. 
(iladstone  of  1873,  but  making  a  marked  improvement  on  it, 
would  aim  at  establishing  a  Usational  University  for  all  Irish¬ 
men,  which  should  have  a  power  to  confer  degrees  in  common 
with  the  Royal  University  now  existing,  and  should  have  an 
ample  professorial  staff;  it  should  have  its  examinations  for  de¬ 
grees  and  other  honours.  The  governing  body  of  this  University 
should  be  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  Colleges  affiliated  to  it— 
the  element  of  the  Castle  being  excluded,  according,  at  least,  to 
the  best  authorities — and  Trinity  College  should  not  be  deprived 
of  any  part  of  its  revenues,  as  it  was  under  the  Bill  of  1873.  Two 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  probably  should  be  suppressed;  but  the 
College  of  Belfast,  which  has  been  successful,  should  probably 
be  made  a  Presbyterian  College,  at  least  in  the  main;  the  endow¬ 
ments  it  would  receive  should  be,  doubtless,  increased.  High 
Catholic  education  should  be  provided  for  in  this  way :  the 
Catholic  University  should  be  established  and  endowed,  and 
placed  reasonably  on  a  level  with  Trinity  College,  and,  perhaps, 
(1)  “  Present  Irish  Questions,”  pp.  351,  355. 
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other  Catholic  Colleges  also ;  but  in  consideration  of  this  assistance 
from  the  State,  a  lay  element  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Catholic  University  governing  body;  this  should  not  be  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  Catholic  clergymen ;  and  the  teaching  body  should 
be  composed  of  men  chosen  without  regard  to  religious  distinc¬ 
tions,  but  so  constituted  that  a  majority  should  be  Catholics,  and 
that  Catholic  education  should  be  predominant.  Other  Catholic 
Colleges  might  be  connected  with  this  institution;  and  Trinity 
College,  the  Catholic  University,  and  the  Belfast  and  other 
Colleges  should  be  subordinate  to  the  National  University  in  this 
sense ;  their  students  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  it,  or  to  the 
Itoyal  University,  if  they  preferred  it,  in  order  to  pass  examina¬ 
tions  and  to  obtain  degrees  or  other  honours,  there  being  thus 
two  Universities  of  dilferent  types  in  Ireland.  Education  in  all 
the  afliliated  Colleges  should  be  perfectly  free,  that  is,  left  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  their  governing  bodies;  but  a  certain 
standard  of  proficiency  should  exist,  which,  however,  the  tests  of 
University  examinations  would  probably  secure. 

“  An  Irish  National  University,  could  it  be  founded  on  these 
lines,  would  present  many  attractive  features,  would  realise,  in¬ 
deed,  a  noble  ideal.  It  would  preserve  Trinity  College  as  a  great 
place  of  learning,  would  give  Presbyterian  Ireland  a  College 
practically  its  own,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands 
of  Catholic  Ireland.  That  its  dependent  Colleges  should  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other  for  its  degrees  and  honours,  and  be  friendly 
rivals  in  the  splendid  race  of  learning,  would  also  be  an  immense 
advantage;  and  the  lioyal  University  would,  doubtless,  be  free  for 
students  too  poor  to  enter  the  dependent  Colleges,  and  yet  aspiring 
to  pass  examinations  and  to  obtain  degrees.  But  could  a  N  ational 
University  of  this  type  be  set  up  in  Ireland  with  a  prospect  that 
it  would  succeed  or  flourish  Its  governing  body  would  be  formed 
of  the  heads  of  the  Colleges  connected  with  it ;  these 
would  be  mainly  composed  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  divines; 
could  these  in  the  existing  state  of  Ireland  agree  as  to  the 
University  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted!^  Suppose  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh  and  Dr  Salmon,  the  venerable  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  were  together  members  of  the  Supreme  Board.  Would 
the  first  approve  of  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  U nder standing 
as  a  subject  of  examination  in  the  University  schools!'  Would 
the  second  approve  of  Bellarmine,  or  even  of  Bossuet  'i  Dissen¬ 
sion,  I  fear,  would  be  the  inevitable  result;  and,  in  that  case,  the 
Castle  would  certainly  try  to  gain  authority  over  the  governing 
body,  and  to  place  on  it  nominees  of  its  own,  in  my  judgment,  an 
exceedingly  mischievous  thing.  Very  probably,  too,  the  State, 
in  the  long  run,  would  deprive  Trinity  College  of  some  of  its 
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revenues,  on  different  pleas  that  could  be  plausibly  urged;  to 
this  there  would  be  the  gravest  objections.  And  how  could 
moral  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  modern  history,  nay,  even 
physical  science  itself,  be  made  parts  of  University  studies*:' 
llow  could  Protestants  and  Catholics  be  examined  in  them  in 
common?  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  exclude  them  from 
University  teaching  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ill-starred 
measure — to  close  the  University  to  the  best  works  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  man,  to  deprive  it  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing?  I  fear  the  idea  of  a  National  University,  as  affairs  now 
stand  in  Ireland,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  reality  with  results  that 
could  be  deemed  hopeful.  No  doubt  the  Iloyal  University  does, 
to  some  extent,  have  examinations  on  these  debatable  subjects; 
but  they  occupy  a  very  small  part  of  its  teaching,  and  in  a 
National  University  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 

“  A  National  University  would  not  be  founded  in  Ireland  under 
the  second  project.  Trinity  College  would  remain  completely 
intact;  it  would  retain  its  present  governing  body,  its  privileges, 
and  its  power  of  conferring  degrees.  The  Queen’s  Colleges — that 
of  Galway  probably  suppressed,  and  its  funds  transferred  to  the 
College  of  Belfast — and  the  Iloyal  University  would  continue  un¬ 
changed.  The  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  probably 
seek  degrees  from  the  Iloyal  University,  as  they  do  at  present. 
But  the  Catholic  University  should  be  established  and  endowed, 
and  placed  on  the  same  level  as  Trinity  College,  as  far  as  this 
could  be  effected  by  law;  the  charge  of  the  endowment  would 
not  be  great;  it  would  be,  perhaps,  £100,000  for  buildings,  and, 
perhaps,  £40,000  a  year  for  other  purposes ;  but  the  students,  and 
those  of  other  colleges  to  be  connected  with  it,  would  not  be 
numerous  at  least  for  years ;  it  should,  of  course,  have  the  power 
of  conferring  honours  and  degrees.  In  return  for  these  advan¬ 
tages  the  State  should  have  a  right  that  its  governing  body  should 
be,  in  part,  laymen.  The  Irish  Catholic  Bishops  have  already 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  State  ought  also  to  have  a  right  to  require 
that  the  secular  education  it  gives  should  be  good,  a  security  which 
could  fully,  if  indirectly,  be  obtained.  The  advantages  of  this 
scheme,  it  is  obvious,  are  that  it  would  get  rid  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inseparable  from  a  National  University  in  Ireland;  it 
would  preserve  Trinity  College  exactly  as  it  is,  an  enormous  gain 
for  that  great  place  of  learning;  it  would  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  things  as  they  are ;  and  it  would  do  all  that  Catholic 
Ireland  could  reasonably  demand.  It  is  understood  that  a  scheme 
of  this  description  has  the  approval  of  the  authorities  of  Trinity 
College,  and  of  their  late  distinguished  representative,  Mr.  Lecky ; 
their  opinions  are  of  the  very  greatest  weight.  The  only  real 
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objection  made  to  this  plan  is  one  made  by  characteristic  pre¬ 
judice;  the  education  in  the  Catholic  University,  it  is  said,  would 
be  bad,  and  its  degrees  would  be  of  no  value.  In  the  face  of  the 
success  of  Catholic  University  students  at  the  Iloyal  University 
examinations,  the  first  assertion  has  been  proved  to  be  false, 
and,  besides,  this  is  the  affair  of  the  students  and  their  parents 
alone.  As  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Catholic  University  degrees, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  would  exist;  these  degrees, 
moreover,  would  have  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Iloyal  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  Trinity  College;  if  they  were  really  inferior  this 
would  soon  be  found  out,  and  the  Catholic  University  would 
have  to  increase  their  value.  This  is  the  true  security  the  State 
and  the  public  would  possess.” 

William  O’Connor  Morris. 
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The  oft-quoted  aphorism  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  that  “  the  world 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  man,”  was  very  literally  true  in  the 
case  of  the  illustrious  English  philosopher  who,  last  of  the  splendid 
race  of  intellectual  giants  who  gave  glory  to  the  Victorian  era,  has 
just  passed  away  at  a  ripe  old  age.  Life  moves  rapidly  in  these 
days,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  present  generation  Herbert 
Spencer  has  been  little  more  than  a  name.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  there  will  be  many  readers  to  whom  the  news  of  his  death 
will  cause  surprise,  mainly  by  bringing  to  them  a  sudden  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  till  just  now  he  was  still  alive.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  astonishing  that  this  should  be  so.  Since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  life-work — the  “  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  ” — 
some  years  ago,  Spencer  had  dropped  very  largely  out  of  sight; 
an  occasional  utterance  through  the  newspapers,  a  brief  paragraph 
here  and  there,  alone  reminding  the  world  at  large  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  His  closing  years  were  spent  in  an  isolation  almost  monas¬ 
tic,  and  in  the  practical  inactivity  of  slowly  failing  physical 
powers.  All  his  life  long,  his  constant  ill-health,  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  tremendous  task  which  he  had  set  himself  to 
accomplish,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  whole  energy  with  single- 
hearted  devotion,  and  his  pronounced  horror  of  publicity,  had  com¬ 
bined  to  keep  him,  as  few  men  of  his  transcendent  power  and 
influence  have  been  kept,  out  of  the  highways  of  existence ;  and 
his  complete  nervous  collapse,  a  number  of  years  since,  with  the 
removal  of  his  home  from  London  to  Brighton,  which  followed 
this,  meant  his  almost  total  obliteration  in  the  public  mind. 
Hence  the  curious  mystery  in  which,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  writer,  the  man  himself  has  always  remained  enshrouded. 
There  has  been  a  little  gossip  now  and  then  about  his  struggles, 
his  invalidism,  his  various  real  or  supposed  eccentricities;  but 
few  have  known  anything  really  worth  knowing  about  the  person¬ 
ality  and  character  of  one  who  has  impressed  himself  so  deeply 
upon  the  life  and  thought  of  his  age. 

Better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  most  men  still  living,  through 
the  privilege  of  intimate  association,  to  speak  of  Herbert  Spencer 
the  man,  I  had  always  been  restrained  during  his  life-time  from 
giving  publicity  to  anything  that  might  seem  to  him  to  imply 
even  the  slightest  breach  of  confidence,  by  my  knowledge  of  his 
extreme  sensitiveness  in  this  respect.  But  now  that,  as  he  himself 
would,  I  know,  admit,  the  embargo  has  been  to  some  extent 
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ronioved  by  bis  death,  I  feel  that  I  ean  write  more  freely  about 
him;  though  what  I  write  will  still  be  in  the  sj>iiit  of  utter 
reverenee  towaids  the  memory  of  (he  great  teaiher  wliose  friend¬ 
ship  was  an  inealculable  blessing  to  me,  and  w1ios('  influeiiee  has 
entered  as  a  powerful  formative  factor  into  my  own  (haracler 
and  life. 

From  the  photograph  with  whicdi  every  reader  is  doubtless 
familiar,  it  will  be  seen  that  S))encei's  face  was  a  strikingly  expres¬ 
sive  one,  witb  its  strong  frontal  ridge,  deep-set  eyes,  prominent 
nose,  and  firmly-cut  mouth  and  jaw  the  face,  as  you  instantly 
saw,  of  a  man  marked  out  for  intellectual  leadership.  The 
features  which,  however,  arrested  attention  in  particular  (as  again 
the  portraits  show)  were  the  magnificent  broad  brow  and  high- 
domed  head,  which  led  many  qualified  observers  to  assert  that 
Spencer’s  cranial  development  was  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen. 
In  his  case  there  was  no  such  incongruity  as  sometimes  exists 
between  the  man’s  appearance  and  his  work;  the  one  seemed  to 
harmonise  wholly  with  the  other.  One  thing,  however,  would 
])erhaps  astonish  you,  as  it  astonished  George  Eliot.  The  fore¬ 
head  of  a  great  thinker  is  generally  ploughed  deep  with  the  lines 
of  thought.  Spencer's  was  to  the  end  as  smooth  as  a  child’s, 
hearing  no  traces  of  his  long  years  of  intense  intellectual  strain. 
'Phis  was  probably  due,  as  ho  once  suggested  to  me,  to  the  fact 
ihat  instead  of  setting  himself  to  puzzle  out  problems  he  allowed 
■lis  thoughts  to  evolve  themselves  naturally.  It  was  also  a  littlo 
surprising  that  his  long-continued  ill-health  appeared  to  have  had 
so  slight  an  effect  outwardly  upon  him.  llis  tall  and  rather  gaunt 
figure  was  almost  to  the  last  wonderfully  erect;  his  cheeks  were 
always  ruddy;  his  splendid  voice — which  would  have  been  a 
fortune  to  an  orator — retained  its  richness  and  resonance,  his 
rather  rare  laugh  its  deep-chested  musical  quality.  Few  men  in 
<lie  eighties  were  as  well  preserved  as  he  was;  and  it  was  difficult 
ill  looking  at  him  or  listening  to  him  to  believe  that  for  half-a- 
century  he  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent  an  invalid. 

I  well  remember  my  first  meeting  with  him  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  and  I  refer  to  this  now  because  the  impression  which  he  then 
made  upon  me  (a  very  youthful  and  ardent  student  of  his  writings) 
was,  I  believe,  the  impression  which  he  habitually  made  upon 
strangers.  Devoted  as  was  my  admiration  for  him,  I  had  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  repelled  me  just  a  little,  for  I  found  liim  a  trifle  cold, 
remote,  difficult  of  access.  Entilyou  got  to  know  him  well,  indeed, 
you  were  always  burdened  by  the  feeling  that  you  were  in  the 
[iresence  of  a  very  great  man;  he  seemed  to  stand  on  a  plane 
altogether  above  and  beyond  you ;  you  hardly  knew  how  to  get  into 
touch  with  him.  This  was  not  in  the  least  the  result  of  any  sort 
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of  assumption  on  his  part  of  greatness  or  oraoularity.  No  man 
could  be  more  simple,  more  modest,  more  absolutely  unassuming, 
and  affectations  of  any  kind  were  wholly  alien  to  the  complete 
clarity  of  his  nature.  But  somehow  the  feeling  was  there,  all  the 
same.  He  was  by  temperament  exceedingly  reserved  in  ordinary 
intercourse — I  might  almost  say  shy;  this  lent  his  manner  a  cer¬ 
tain  suggestion  of  restraint;  and  I  can  well  understand  that  those 
who  met  him  only  casually  must  have  thought  him  rather  chilly 
and  unsympathetic.  It  was  hard  at  first,  too,  to  feel  quite  at  ease 
with  him,  because  he  seemed  to  compel  one  to  be  more  cautious 
in  one’s  utterances  than  one  quite  likes  to  be.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  his  own  talk  was  “  like  a  book.”  This  is  scarcely  true, 
for  there  was  nothing  bookish- — nothing  set,  formal,  or  pedantic — 
about  his  conversation.  But  you  saw  that  he  was  scrupulous  about 
every  detail;  that  he  measured  his  speech  to  the  exact  fit  of  his 
meaning,  and  never  indulged  in  our  common  habit  of  reckless 
and  haphazard  assertion;  while  his  diction  was  marvellously  chaste 
and  accurate,  his  sentences  finished  and  correct.  I  suppose  all 
this  challenged  one,  and  made  one  rather  uncomfortably  solicitous 
about  one’s  own  intellectual  and  grammatical  responsibilities. 
But  you  had  only  to  get  thoroughly  accustomed  to  these  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and  you  realised  that  they  were  simply  upon  the  surface.  The 
seeming  aloofness  of  the  man  disappeared,  and  you  found  beneath 
the  reticence  and  the  coldness  which  first  troubled  you  a  largo, 
simple,  and  eminently  sympathetic  nature. 

That  Spencer  was  always  easy  to  get  on  with  T  do  not  say. 
He  was  often  irritable,  and  sometimes  quick  of  temper  and  of 
tongue;  his  judgment  of  men  was  occasionally  severe;  and  he  had 
so  little  tolerance  for  the  foibles,  prejudices,  and  petty  absurdities 
of  every-day  life  that  he  now  and  then  struck  one  as  hard  and  even 
censorious.  He  set  up  an  extremely  high  standard  of  conduct, 
and  was  outspoken  in  his  condemnation  of  meanness,  untruthful- 
ness,  and  trickery,  of  sordid  ambitions  and  weak  subserviency  to 
the  dictates  of  the  social  code.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
unlike  many  moralists  who  make  rigorous  demands  upon  the 
integrity  of  others,  he  made  demands  equally  rigorous  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  severe  standard  by  which  he  tested  the  conduct  of  his 
neighbours  was  the  standard  by  vhich  he  governed  his  own  life. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many  morally  great  and 
noble  men;  but  I  do  not  think  I  do  wrong  to  any  of  them  if  I 
say  that  Spencer  was  morally  the  greatest  and  noblest  man  I  have 
ever  known.  It  is  true  that  he  lacked  the  warmth  and  expansive¬ 
ness  of  more  impulsive  natures,  and  this  deficiency  might  easily 
lead  one  to  undejcstimate  the  depth,  earnestness,  and  sincerity 
of  his  character.  But  the  better  one  knew  him,  the  more  one 
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grew  to  uuderstaud  and  admire  liis  quiet  strength,  steadiness  of 
ethical  purpose,  and  unflinching  courage,  the  puriiy  of  his 
motives,  his  rigid  adherence  to  righteousness  and  truth,  and  his 
exquisite  sense  of  justice  in  all  things.  It  was  perhaps  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice  which  was  the  ultimate  rule  of  conduct  with  him. 
But  though  he  believed  and  taught  that  justice  should  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  generosity,  and  that  reckless  generosity  is  an  unmixed 
evil,  the  claims  of  generosity  were  by  no  means  overlooked  hy 
him.  This  was  shown  again  and  again  in  my  knowledge  of  him 
by  acts  of  practical  sympathy  with  deserving  people  and  worthv 
causes. 

I  return  to  what  I  have  said  about  Spencer's  frequent  irritability 
to  remark  that,  as  every  one  was  aware  who  was  much  with  him. 
this  had  its  root  directly  in  his  physical  condition.  Overwork 
on  his  epoch-making  “  Principles  of  Psychology  ”  (published  in  its 
original  form  in  1855)  brought  about  a  severe  attack  of  nervous 
prostration,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  was 
from  that  time  on  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  and  insomnia  in  their 
most  obstinate  forms.  I  remember  his  once  telling  me  that  from 
the  period  of  his  breakdown  in  middle  life  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  enjoy  a  full  natural  night’s  rest.  Joining  him  for 
work  in  the  morning  during  the  time  of  my  constant  association 
with  him,  I  would  commonly  ask  him  how  he  had  slept,  and  the 
best  answer  he  ever  had  to  give  me  was  :  “  I  had  a  very  good  night 
for  me ;  I  slept  four  hours.”  The  fearful  wear  and  tear  of  such 
a  condition  of  chronic  indigestion  and  sleeplessness  may  be 
realised  even  by  the  robust.  And  the  matter  was  made  worse  in 
his  case,  I  am  convinced,  by  his  constant  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
soporifics,  to  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  been  driven  by 
sheer  despair,  and  which  he  long  employed  in  quantities  which  fre¬ 
quently  caused  his  friends  alarm.  These  drugs,  while  of  course 
they  did  nothing  towards  the  permanent  alleviation  of  the  in¬ 
somnia,  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  digestive  troubles,  while  the 
reaction  following  their  use  just  as  certainly  increased  the  nervous 
depression  and  irritability.  Another  feature  of  the  case,  and  a 
very  distressing  one,  was  the  hypochondria  which  grew  out  of 
these  conditions,  and  which,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
added  to  the  invalid’s  actual  sufferings  a  variety  of  imaginary’ 
ills.  Again  and  again  physicians  assured  him  that  the  great 
organs  were  all  sound ;  he  was  never  fully  convinced ;  and  he 
ultimately  got  into  the  habit  of  watching  himself  and  his  symp¬ 
toms  with  a  morbid  curiosity  and  a  minuteness  the  mental  results 
of  which  may  be  readily  conceived.  Any  discussion  of  Spencer’s 
occasional  petulance — and  my  special  reason  for  dwelling  on  the 
subject  now  is  that  reference  is  certain  to  be  made  to  it —must 
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pro})eily  be  accompanied  by  the  strongest  emphasis  upon  the  state 
of  things  I  have  described. 

Here  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  speak  of  the  famous  Spencerian 
earstoppers,  a  more  or  less  accurate  account  of  which  has  from 
time  to  time  found  its  way  into  the  public  Press.  The  simple 
facts  of  the  matter  are  these.  Years  ago  Spencer  found  that  the 
efiort  of  following  ordinary  conversation  frequently  became  too 
much  for  him;  but  he  liked  to  have  people  about  him,  to  watch 
the  play  of  expression  on  their  faces,  to  feel  that,  though  he  could 
not  himself  share  much  in  the  merriment,  he  was,  as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the  normal  and  healthy  social  world.  For  this  reason  he 
objected  to  withdrawal  into  solitude,  and  evolved  a  plan  by  which 
he  might  secure  the  partial  isolation  which  he  required.  He  had 
a  circular  spring  made  to  go  round  the  back  of  his  head,  and  this 
carried  pads  which  fitted  firmly  upon  the  ears,  effectively  deaden¬ 
ing  the  noise  about  him  and  reducing  the  surrounding  chatter  to 
a  mere  hum.  I  have  often  seen  him,  stretched  at  length  upon 
his  couch,  follow  with  apparent  interest  the  gossip  over  the  after¬ 
noon  teacups  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then,  reaching  under  his 
pillow,  draw  forth  and  adjust  this  instrument,  thus  suddenly 
detaching  himself  from  his  environment.  The  effect  of  this  move¬ 
ment  with  comparative  strangers  was  always  to  cause  an  instant 
cessation  of  the  conversation.  But  this  was  precisely  what 
Spencer  did  not  wish.  “  Go  on  talking,”  he  would  exclaim,  with 
a  quizzical  look,  “  I  can’t  hear  what  you  are  saying,  you  know !” 
I  have  known  him,  too,  occasionally  to  interrupt  in  this  way  a 
current  of  conversation  directed  immediately  to  him;  and  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  when  he  did  this,  it  was  done  and  taken  as  a 
rebuff.  My  own  experience  was  that  it  was  always  done  good- 
humouredly,  though  I  can  quite  appreciate  the  embarrassment 
of  those  who  were  thus  unexpectedly  checked  in  their  efforts  for 
the  great  philosopher’s  entertainment.  What  I  have  just  implied 
about  Spencer’s  fondness  for  social  intercourse  may  itself, 
perhaps,  suffice  to  correct  an  apparently  common  misapprehension 
— that  he  was  naturally  somewhat  of  an  ascetic  or  recluse.  He 
was  not  so  in  the  least,  and  the  seclusion  of  so  much  of  his  life 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  at  all  of  choice.  He  was  really 
of  sociable  disposition,  a  thoroughly  “  clubbable  ”  man,  as 
Johnson  would  say;  fond,  when  health  permitted,  of  dining  out; 
an  admirable  conversationalist  and  raconteur,  with  a  capital  sense 
of  humour  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  fun  of  even  little  things.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  earlier  life,  like  his  friend 
G.  H.  Lewes,  he  was  a  good  hand  at  a  comic  song,  but  I  got  to 
know  him  too  late  to  hear  any  of  his  performances  in  this  line 
myself.  He  always  scouted  the  notion  that  l>ecause  a  man  devoted 
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Iiis  life  to  serious  subjects,  be  should  therefore  be  deemed  superior 
to  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  humanity.  Xor  was  there  anything 
Puritanic  about  his  general  conception  of  existence.  Though 
dyspepsia  imposed  restraints  upon  his  own  diet,  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  good  things  of  the  table,  including  those  of  potable 
character,  and  while  he  did  not  himself  smoke,  or  did  so  only  on 
the  rarest  occasions,  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
moderate  use  of  the  w'eed.  As  readers  of  his  “  Ethics  ”  will  re¬ 
member,  one  of  his  main  principles  was  a  true  temperance  in  all 
things;  and  this,  like  all  his  theories,  was  a  matter  of  practice 
with  him  as  well.  For  many  years  his  main  social  outlet  was  at 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  where  he  was  a  very  familiar  figure.  Cards 
he  cared  nothing  about;  he  told  me  once  that  he  had  tried  to  learn 
whist,  but  had  desisted  on  finding  that  he  could  never  remember 
the  play — a  consolation  to  some  of  us  who  have  to  confess  the  same 
inability.  But  he  was  fond  of  billiards,  which  he  played  fairly 
well;  aud  he  has  more  than  once  amused  me  by  his  accounts  of 
spirited  contests  between  himself  and — of  all  people  in  the  world 
— staid  bishops  of  the  English  Church !  llis  principal  outdoor 
recreations  in  earlier  life  had  been  fishing  in  Scotland,  and  quoits; 
but  both  of  these  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  for  many  years 
before  his  death.  It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  he  went 
but  little  to  books  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation.  Urdinary  works 
of  imagination  did  not  much  interest  him.  Poetry  of  the  highest 
class — Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  the  finest  parts  of  Tennyson,  for 
example — he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  But  save  in  the  line  of  his 
work  he  was  not  a  reading  man.  While  engaged  on  my  book  on 
Itousseau  I  wrote  asking  him  whether  or  not  it  were  true,  as  has 
been  so  constantly  alleged,  that  he  was  indebted  to  “  Emile  ’’  for 
many  of  his  own  educational  ideas,  llis  reply  was,  that  at  the 
time  his  “  Education  ”  was  produced,  he  had  never  even  heard  of 
“  Emile,'’  and  that  he  had  never  read  it  since.  Ueneral  literature 
was  for  him  an  interest  on  the  margin  of  life  only.  I  remember 
one  winter  at  Brighton  reading  some  novels  aloud  to  him  in  the 
long  evenings;  and  how  greatly  he  enjoyed  “Humphrey  Clinker,” 
though,  on  the  whole,  Thackeray  was  clearly  his  favourite  novelist. 
At  another  time  I  read  him  several  of  Mr.  AV.  D.  Howells’  stories, 
and  he  appreciated  the  delicate  art  of  these,  especially  in  the 
dialogue.  But  he  was  always  very  impatient  of  “  padding,”  aud 
when  we  came  to  long  descriptions  or  analyses,  he  would  exclaim, 
“  Skip !  skip !  ”  Une  point  especially  to  be  remarked  is,  that  he 
did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  admixture  of  philosophy  with 
poetry  and  fiction.  He  thought  Browning’s  method  altogether 
wrong,  and  while  he  deeply  a«lmired  the  earlier  woik  of  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  Ueorge  I'iliot,  he  consi<lered  her  later  wiiliiigs  far 
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loo  scientific  and  didactic.  But  while  the  lighter  forms  of 
literature  thus  yielded  him  only  moderate  pleasure,  music  was  a 
never-failing  source  of  satisfaction,  lie  would  listen  hour  after 
hour  while  one  played  to  him  from  the  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  valuing  expression,  as  might  he  anticipated,  far  above 
virtuosity,  lie  had  enough  knowledge  of  music  to  make  him  a 
critical,  as  well  as  a  responsive,  auditor;  and  while  his  taste  w’as 
fairly  catholic,  he  returned  habitually  to  the  standard  writers  of 
the  older  schools,  like  Handel  and  Bach,  Beethoven  and  (jliick. 
Wagner  he  enjoyed  in  parts;  but  most  of  the  modern  composers 
he  was  accustomed  to  dismiss  as  clever  technicians  merely,  lacking 
in  true  inspiration ;  and  he  was  wholly  indifferent  to  any  music, 
no  matter  how  brilliant,  which  seemed  to  him  to  want  the  note  of 
genius-  which,  in  a  favourite  phrase  of  his,  struck  him  as  simply 
•“  manufactured.” 

Spencer’s  habit  was  to  work  about  three  hours  each  morning. 
This  represented  at  best  the  extreme  limit  of  his  powers,  and  his 
labours  were  often  interrupted  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  days 
or  weeks.  To  economise  his  strength  he  dictated  everything,  even 
his  letters;  and  save  for  corrections  and  interlineations,  there  is 
little  of  his  manuscript  which  is  written  in  his  own  hand,  lie 
himself  believed  that  the  employment  of  an  amanuensis  was  a 
very  real  help  to  him,  and  again  and  again  advised  friends  to 
adopt  his  plan.  How  painfully  slow,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
progress  of  his  great  work  must  have  been  will  be  evident,  and 
the  patience,  courage  and  perseverance  exhibited  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  thousand  closely-packed  pages  in  face  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  imposed  by  chronic  ill-health,  financial  losses,  and  much  per¬ 
sonal  discouragement,  give  a  moral  grandeur  to  his  vast  achieve¬ 
ment  upon  which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  dwell.  It 
is  therefore  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  add  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ‘‘  Synthetic  Philosophy,”  in  1890,  did  not  bring  to 
him  the  keen  satisfaction  he  fairly  might  have  expected.  The 
closing  years  of  his  life  were,  indeed,  clouded  with  much  sadness 
and  disappointment.  LTimarried,  without  a  single  relative  in  the 
world,  and  with  nearly  all  his  older  friends  dead  before  him,  he 
was  at  the  last  a  stditaiy  and  pathetic  figure.  He  had  made  com¬ 
paratively  little  money  by  his  fifty  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  un¬ 
remitting  devotion  to  a  great  ideal;  but  this  fact,  I  believe,  was 
never  considered  by  him.  His  depression  arose  from  a  different 
cause.  Though  u  hen,  after  a  long  visit  to  Ameiica,  I  told  him  of 
the  iutluence  i  found  he  was  exerting  there,  he  ie})!i(“d  I  am 
satisfied,’’  and  though  he  spoke  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  books  into  many  languages  and  the  spread  of  his 
thought  all  over  the  world,  there  was  one  respect  in  which  !  know 
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he  was  grievously  disappointed.  Ifis  political  doctrines  were  all 
hut  unheeded;  his  Individualism  was  regarded  as  visionaiy; 
Socialistic  ideals  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  powerful, 
lie  saw,  too,  with  profound  sorrow  unmistakable  signs  everywhere 
of  reaction  in  religion,  politics,  society.  The  recrudescence  of 
militarism,  the  development  of  a  sordidly  materialistic  spirit 
throughout  the  modern  nations  and  their  abandonment  of  the 
principles  of  sanity  and  political  righteousness — all  these  things 
cast  a  very  black  shadow  over  his  declining  path.  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  as  he  looked  back  over  his  magnificent  life-work  his  mind 
should  have  been  darkened  by  the  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of 
the  truths  to  which  he  attached  the  greatest  value  might  not 
after  all  have  been  set  forth  in  vain. 

William  Henry  Hudson. 

THE  llUNTIiESS. 

0  huntress  soul,  with  leash  and  thong 
Hold  thou  the  many-footed  pack : 

Hark,  through  the  brake  their  clamorous  song 
The  mountains  echo  back ! 

And  clear  and  far  the  notes  are  borne. 

And  up  the  ridges  of  the  fells 

A  rumour  runs  with  rising  morn 
That  of  the  huntress  tells; 

'  Till,  from  the  tangle  of  the  brake. 

The  startled  quarrj’  leaps  to  view. 

Then  all  the  baying  Avoodlands  quake. 

Quick  to  thy  loud  halloo. 

And  lo,  thy  sovereign  hand  hath  cast 
Loose  to  the  herd  its  high  control. 

And  like  a  wind  thy  heart  at  last 
Bends  breathless  to  the  goal. 

And  swift,  and  swift,  from  dale  to  hill. 

Now  hidden  close,  iioav  clear  to  view, 

( In  drives  and  strives  the  chace,  and  still 
Tlu'  huntress-heart  goes  too; 

'I'ill,  under  hollow  heals  of  day. 

The  hounds  have  rest;  and,  at  the  goal. 

Weary  they  render  up  their  prey 
To  thee,  U  huntress  soul  I 
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Eukncii  critics  are  very  fond  of  trying  to  make  out  that  Henrik 
Ibsen  borrowed  all  his  ideas  from  French  writers  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  from  George  Sand.  A 
sharp  little  skirmish  on  this  subject  took  place  some  time  ago 
between  Dr.  George  Brandes  and  M.  Emile  Faguet,  the  French¬ 
man  attacking,  and  the  Dane  defending,  Ibsen’s  originality. 
Dr.  Brandes  had  certainly  the  right  end  of  the  stick.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove,  of  course,  that  some  of  George  Sand’s  ideas, 
floating  in  the  air,  may  not  have  found  their  way  into  Ibsen’s 
mind.  But  he  does  not  read  French;  he  has  certainly  never 
studied  George  Sand,  or  consciously  undergone  her  influence; 
and  to  say  that  he  reproduces  or  echoes  her  is  a  manifest  error. 
It  is  not  he,  but  the  world  he  depicts,  that  has’  been  to  some 
extent  influenced  by  George  Sand. 

If  the  French  are  determined  to  claim  some  share  in  the 
making  of  Ibsen,  they  must  shift  their  ground  a  little.  He  did 
not  get  his  ideas  from  George  Sand,  but  he  got  a  good  deal  of 
his  stagecraft  from  Eugene  Scribe,  and  the  playwrights  of  his 
school.  Ideas  he  could  not  possibly  get  from  Scribe,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons;  but  he  can  be  proved  to  have  been  familiar,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  with  the  works  of  that  great  inventor  and  mani¬ 
pulator  of  situations,  from  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
ac(|uircd  the  rudiments  of  dramatic  construction.  He  ultimately 
outgrew  his  teacher,  even  in  technical  skill,  and  his  later  plays, 
from  Ghosts  onward,  show  the  influence  of  Scribe  mainly  in  the 
careful  avoidance  of  his  methods.  Nevertheless  it  was  in  the 
Scribe  gymnasium,  so  to  speak,  that  he  trained  himself  for  his 
liiibsequent  feats  as  a  technician. 

Down  to  the  year  1850,  there  was  not  only  no  Norwegian  drama, 
but  no  Norwegian  theatre.  There  was  a  playhouse  in  Christiania, 
but  the  actors  were  all  Danes;  and  the  scant  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  smaller  towns  were  supplied  by  companies  of  Danish 
strollers.  The  Danes  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  foreigners. 
It  is  true  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  Norwegian  townspeople 
was,  in  vocabulary,  practically  identical  with  Danish;  but  the 
Danish  pronunciation  dilfered  from  the  Norwegian  far  more 
tbaji  (for  instance)  the  most  marked  American  pronunciation 
dilfers  from  English.  The  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
in  1814  had  been  followed  by  a  notable  development  of  Norwegian 
nationalism  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music;  but  it  was 
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cominouly  rc'garJed  as  liopeless  for  Xorway  to  think  of  possessing 
a  drama  of  her  own.  People  had  come  to  regard  Danish  as  the 
natural  language  of  the  stage,  very  much  as  French  is  regarded 
as  the  natural  language  of  diplomacy. 

Fortunately  this  was  not  the  view  of  Ule  Bull,  the  great 
Xorwegian  vdolinist.  In  1849  he  returned  to  his  birthplace, 
Bergen,  from  a  triumphal  foreign  tour,  bringing  back  a  forest  of 
laurels  and  a  pocketful  of  money,  lie  found  in  Bergen  a  poor, 
bare  little  theatre,  built  in  1800,  which  had  been  used  partly  by 
Danish  strollers  but  mainly  by  the  amateur  actors  of  the  lively 
little  town.  Even  amateur  acting  had,  however,  for  years  fallen 
into  desuetude;  so  that  when  Bull  conceived  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Xorwegian  theatre,  he  found  absolutely  no  material 
ready  to  his  hand.  There  existed  no  such  person  as  a  Xorwegian 
actor  or  actress,  no  such  thing  as  a  Xorwegian  play  of  the  slightest 
merit.  Even  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Catilina  (published  in  the  following 
year)  was  as  yet  only  a  roll  of  manuscript  in  the  desk  of  a 
druggist’s  apprentice  at  Grimstad. 

Ole  Bull,  however,  found  a  warm  welcome  for  his  idea  among 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bergen.  Was  not  Ludvig  llolberg, 
the  immortal  founder  of  the  Danish  theatre  and  drama,  a  “  Ber- 
genser’’  by  birth?  And  did  not  Bergen  pride  itself  upon  its 
gaiety  of  temper  and  its  quick  artistic  sympathies?  I'here  was  a 
strong  conservative  party,  indeed,  which  shiank  from  the  notion  of 
hearing  “raw”  Xorwegian  spoken  on  the  stage;  but  in  the  main 
Bull  met  with  encouragement,  rather  than  ridicule,  when  he  in¬ 
serted  the  following  “  announcement’’  in  the  local  papers:  — 

Norwegian  Theatre  in  Bergen. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  a  profession  of  Singing,  Instru¬ 
mental  Music,  Acting,  or  National  Dancing,  are  offered  engagements. 
Original  dramatic  and  musical  compositions  will  be  accepted  and  paid  for 
according  to  circumstances.  Applications  should  be  sent  in  writing,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  “Tlie  Norwegian  Tlieatre  in  Bergen.’’ 

Oi.E  Bcll. 

Bergen,  23  July,  1849. 

(iuaiut  stories  are  related,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  who  presented  themselves  in  answer  to  this  advertisement; 
but  among  the  veiy  first,  by  an  extraordinary  stroke  of  luck,  was 
a  boy  of  seventeen,  named  Johannes  Brun,  who  proved  to  possess 
a  comic  genius  of  the  rarest  order.  I  was  unfort unaie  enough 
never  to  see  Brun  (who  died  some  years  ago),  and  cannot  therefore 
speak  of  him  from  personal  knowledge;  but  the  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  best  judges  declares  him  to  have  been  the  gieatest 
actor  Xorway  lias  as  yet  produced,  incomparable  in  purely  comic 
parts,  and  in  characters  of  mingled  humour  and  pathos.  An 
excellent  actress,  Louise  Gulbraudseu,  who  afterwards  became 
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Hrun’s  wife,  was  also  among  the  earliest  applicants;  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  Bull  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  company  of  eight 
men  and  five  women,  most  of  whom  proved  to  have  some  real 
talent.  A  private  experimental  performance  was  given  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  1849,  when  the  programme  consisted  of  a  comedy  of 
Heiberg’s,  Mozart’s  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  a  monologue  in  the 
local  dialect,  spoken  by  Johannes  Brun.  This  was  the  nearest 
approach  they  could  achieve  to  Norwegian  drama !  The  actual 
opening  of  the  theatre  took  place  on  January  2nd,  1850.  Again 
a  comedy  of  Holberg’s  was  given,  with  the  overture  to  Eymont, 
the  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Bull’s  Visit  to  the  Sceter,  performed 
by  the  master  himself. 

Incredibly,  pathetically  small,  according  to  our  ideas,  were  the 
material  resources  of  this  gallant  enterprise.  The  town  of  Bergen 
had  only  25,000  inhabitants;  performances  were  given  only  twice, 
or  at  the  outside,  three  times,  a  week;  and  the  highest  price  of 
admission  was  only  two  shillings.  What  can  have  been  attempted 
in  the  way  of  scenery  and  costumes  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  Of  a 
three-act  play,  produced  in  1852,  we  read  that  “  the  mounting, 
which  cost  JJ22  10s.,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.”  Some  idea  of  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  when,  in  1851,  Bull  applied  to  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
for  an  annual  subvention,  the  sum  he  demanded  (in  vain)  was  only 
£450 — less  than  a  single  Saturday’s  receipts  at  a  popular  liondon 
theatre. 

But  what  do  material  limitations  matter  to  the  man  who  is  in 
league  with  destiny !  Bull  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
Norwegian  drama,  and  though  he  had  no  trained  actors,  a  poor 
and  scanty  public,  and  very  little  money,  he  deteimined  to  have 
the  theatre  swept  and  garnished,  and  ready  for  the  drama  uhcn 
it  should  arrive.  At  the  very  outset,  as  we  have  seen,  he  laid 
his  hand  on  a  genius  in  the  person  of  Johannes  Brun.  In  his 
second  season  a  Bergen  schoolgirl,  Lucie  Johannesen  (afterwards 
Pru  Wolf),  joined  his  company,  and  rapidly  developed  into  an 
actress  of  the  first  order.  And  in  his  third  season,  looking  about 
for  some  one  to  replace  the  local  and  temporary  stage-managers 
whom  he  had  previously  employed,  he  pitched  upon  a  black- 
bearded  student  at  the  L’niversity  of  Christiania,  who  happened 
to  be  none  other  than  Henrik  Ibsen.  When  Ibsen,  five  years 
later,  returned  to  Christiania,  another  student,  somewhat  younger 
than  he,  was  ready  to  take  his  place — Bjdrnstjerne  Bjornsou,  to 
wit.  If  Bull  had  had  the  power  to  create  men  for  his  purpose, 
instead  of  merely  selecting  them,  he  could  scarcely  have  done 
better  than  this. 
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A  few  anecdotes  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  theatre  in  which  Ibsen  was  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship.  One  or  two  idylls  of  ])easant  life — 
pieces  with  little  or  no  action,  but  full  of  songs  and  dances — were 
the  only  semblance  of  national  drama  that  Bull  found  ready  to 
his  hand;  and,  being  himself  a  musician,  he  naturally  hoped  to 
cultivate  this  art-form,  lie  even  aimed  at  the  development  of  a 
national  school  of  dancing,  founded  upon  the  violent  “  ballings  ” 
and  “  spring  dances  ”  of  the  upland  peasantry.  To  this  end,  ho 
engaged  a  number  of  peasant  performers,  with  disastrous  results. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rake  of  the  stage  put  the  dancers  out,  so  that 
they  tumbled  about  like  ninepins  ;  in  the  second  place,  their  wild 
caprioles,  which  were  characteristic  and  fitting  in  the  house-place 
at  home,  seemed  merely  barbarous  in  the  framework  of  the  theatre. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  the  “  real  pig  ”  into  the  realm  of  make- 
believe  was  no  more  successful  in  this  case  than  in  the  fabulous 
instance  cited,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  by  Peer  Gynt.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  peasant  violinist,  the  Miller  Boy,  whom  Bull  brought 
to  Bergen  from  distant  Ilaukelid,  seems  to  have  made  some  suc¬ 
cess.  The  story  of  this  engagement,  as  related  in  Blanc’s  history 
of  the  Bergen  theatre,  has  a  touch  of  the  old  saga-time  in  it. 
One  of  Bull’s  peasant  dancers,  Jacob  by  name,  was  deputed  to 
summon  the  Miller  Boy  to  Bergen. 

Proud  of  his  embassage,  Jacob  set  off  on  siiow-slioes  over  the  mountains, 
and  did  not  fail  to  announce  his  errand  in  every  village  he  passed.  When 
he  arrived  at  Haukelid,  Thorgeir  was  not  at  home;  but  his  wife  at  once 
prepared  his  bundle,  since  there  couldn’t  bo  the  smallest  question  as  to 
his  accepting  the  call.  As  soon  as  Thorgeir  returned,  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
in  order  to  make  an  early  start  the  next  day,  and  before  sunrise  he  and 
Jacob  were  on  the  road.  They  were  awaited  in  all  the  villages  and  hailed 
with  great  satisfaction.  But  at  one  place  a  rich  peasant  had  invited  a 
party  to  hear  Thorgeir  play,  confidently  anticipating  his  assent.  When 
Thorgeir  declared  that  he  could  not  delay  his  journey,  since  Ole  Bull  was 
awaiting  him  in  Bergen,  the  peasant  went  the  length  of  offering  him 
ten  dollars  (£2  5s.),  to  alter  his  resolution.  “No,  I  cannot,”  replied 
Thorgeir,  “  Ole  is  expecting  me,  and  I  am  to  play  in  Norway's  Theatre.” 
Then  the  peasant  turned  purple  in  the  face,  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  prepai’ed  to  use  force.  Seeing  this,  Jacob  took  Thorgeir  aside  and 
said,  “Pretend  to  consent,  but  say  you  are  tired  and  must  have  sleep. 
They  will  show  you  to  a  room;  then  wait  until  you  hear  me  whistling, 
take  your  fiddle,  and  jump  out  of  the  window.”  So  said,  so  done;  and, 
Jacob  having  meanwhile  secured  a  pair  of  horses,  they  mounted  and  rode 
awa}'.  But  the  guests  had  now  assembled,  and  the  defection  of  the  Miller 
Boy  was  soon  discovered.  J'htraged  at  the  insult,  the  men  of  the  parly 
rushed  to  the  stable,  and  were  soon  on  the  traek  of  the  fugitives.  They 
overtook  them  at  the  next  village,  in  a  very  ugly  frame  of  mind;  and,  as 
they  came  up,  Jacob  drew  his  knife.  But  now  the  Miller  Boy,  usually 
so  taciturn,  became  eloquent,  lie  said  that  any  one  who  barred  their 
way  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  was  summoned  by  Ole  Bull  to  play 
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in  Norway’s  Theatre,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  hindered  him.  On  his 
way  back  he  would  play  for  them  three  days  and  nights  on  end,  if  they 
demanded  it;  but  now  they  must  leave  him  to  fulfil  his  mission  in  peace. 
Tliis  speech  had  the  desired  effect,  the  knives  were  sheathed,  and  the 
travellers  went  on  unmolested. 


This  story  is  surely  significant.  It  shows  how  instinctive  anti 
how’  w'idespread  was  the  lonwing  for,  and  faith  in,  the  appearance 
of  a  national  art,  which  w’as  to  have  its  seed-plot  in  “  ^forway’s 
Theatre.” 

Meanwhile,  the  police  authorities  of  Bergen  were  not  minded 
to  let  any  art,  national  or  otherwise,  spring  up  without  their  sanc¬ 
tion  and  supervision.  They  claimed,  as  of  right,  three  places  at 
every  performance.  Bull  objected,  rather  on  principle,  it  would 
seem,  than  because  of  any  difficulty  in  sparing  the  seats;  and 
when  the  police  pressed  their  claim,  he  assigned  them  the  three 
worst  seats  in  the  house,  attaching  to  the  wall  above  them  a  placard 
measuring  five  feet  by  twenty  inches,  inscribed  with  the  legend  :  — 

“  Places  for  three  policemen.”  This  the  authorities  took  as  an 
insult,  and  prosecuted  Bull  for,  I  suppose,  an  offence  equivalent 
to  lese-majeste.  The  case  was  gravely  tried,  and  is  gravely 
reported.  Bull’s  advocate  argued  that  it  could  scarcely  be  con¬ 
strued  as  high  treason  if  the  words  “Royal  Box”  were  inscribed 
over  the  box  allotted  to  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  not  very  clear 
which  side  actually  won  the  case,  but  the  police  carried  their 
point,  and  were  thereafter  suffered  to  see  the  play  unpilloried. 

A  story  told  by  Professor  Dietrichson,  who  was  a  boy  in  Bergen 
when  the  theatre  was  established,  illustrates  (perhaps  with  a  touch 
of  burlesque)  the  severe  economy  which  the  management  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  practise.  A  relation  of  Dietrichson’s,  a  lady  of  a  certain 
age,  in  wffiom  no  one  before  (or  afterwards)  divined  the  existence 
of  any  dramatic  talent,  was  among  the  first  to  rally  to  Bull’s 
appeal  for  actors  and  actresses.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  she 
was  engaged  as  “  second  old  woman.”  But  her  elocutionary  powers 
were  impaired  by  the  fact  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her  front  teeth. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  in  those  days,  and  in  Bergen,  to  have  the 
loss  made  good ;  but  the  management  came  nobly  to  the  rescue,  and 
bore  the  expense  of  the  necessary  dentistry.  After  two  seasons, 
the  improvised  actress  retired;  and  it  was  related  than  when  she 
did  so  she  had  to  leave  her  tooth  behind  her,  that  work  of  art 
l>eing  the  property  of  the  theatre.  “  Certain  it  is,”  says  Dietrich¬ 
son,  “  that  she  whistled  in  her  speech  as  much  after  as  before  her 
theatrical  experiences.” 

Another  anecdote  of  Dietrichson’s  relates  to  one  of  those  mis¬ 
adventures  which  may  occur  in  the  best  regulated  theatre,  but 
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shows,  too,  bow  the  untrained  actor  is  apt  to  lose  his  head  -in  this 
ease,  in  a  donlile  sense.  Dietriehson  says: — ^ 

A  certain  Heir  LunJe,  who  played  the  Emperor  in  Deinhardstein’s  Hans 
Sachs,  had  in  one  scene  to  cast  aside  a  cloak  which  disguised  him,  and 
reveal  to  the  astonished  bystanders  the  jewels  glittering  on  his  breast,  and 
especially  the  insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  T'n fortunately,  when  the 
moment  came,  he  found  it  impossible  to  unfasten  the  hooks  of  the  cloak. 
After  struggling  with  them  for  some  time  in  vain,  he  chose  a  heroic  method 
of  saving  the  situation.  Seizing  the  cloak  by  the  lower  hem,  he  lifted  it 
like  an  upturned  smock-frock  over  his  head,  which  he  thus  totally  con¬ 
cealed,  at  the  same  time  duly  revealing  the  Golden  Fleece  and  other 
Imperial  splendours  on  his  bosom.  Then  out  of  the  depths  of  the  en¬ 
veloping  drapery,  came  a  muffled  voice  inquiring,  “  Say,  know  ye  now 
the  I’oman  Empire’s  lord?” 


The  last  of  these  Bergen  anecdotes  has  dohannes  Brim  for  its 
liero.  Something  very  similar  has,  I  fancy,  been  related  of  other 
comedians ;  hut  even  if  it  be  not  literally  true  in  the  present  case, 
it  doubtless  illustrates,  aptly  enough,  the  attitude  of  some  of  th« 
worthy  burghers  of  Bergen  towards  the  theatre.  One  of  these  old 
gentlemen,  an  uncle  of  Brun’s,  was  intensely  disgusted  at  his 
nephew’s  choice  of  a  profession,  and  resolutely  declined  to  go 
near  the  theatre. 

At  last  rumours  of  the  young  man’s  success  somewhat  softened  him,  and 
one  evening  he  accepted  a  ticket  for  the  plaj’.  Johannes  acted  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  parts,  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  and  then  took  his  uncle 
home  with  him  to  supper.  For  a  long  time  the  old  man  said  not  a  word 
about  the  performance,  obviously  avoiding  the  subject.  Finally  Johannes 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  liked  the  play.  “Well, 
Johannes,”  said  the  old  gentleman  seriously,  “you  mustn’t  be  hurt  by  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  see  things  that  you  don’t  see. 
You  didn’t  know  it,  but  all  those  people  were  laughing  at  you  !  I  could 
scarcely  keep  from  laughing  myself.  You  have  no  talent  for  acting,  my 
dear  lad  !  ” 

The  legend  may  perhaps  be  adaptetl  to  the  circumstances;  but 
the  circumstances — the  simplicity  and  inexperience  of  a  great 
part  of  the  public— were  certainly  such  as  to  render  it  plausible. 

Ibsen’s  connection  with  the  Bergen  Theatre  lasted  from  Novem¬ 
ber  6th,  1851,  until  the  summer  of  1857  -that  is  to  say,  from  his 
twenty-fourth  to  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  engaged,  in  the  first 
instance,  “to  assist  the  theatre  as  dramatic  author”;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  received  a  “  travelling  stipend  ”  of  £45  from 
the  management,  to  enable  him  to  study  the  art  of  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  in  Denmark  and  Germany,  with  the  stipulation  that  on  his 
return  he  should  undertake  the  duties  of  “  scene-instruktor  ” 
(nearly,  though  not  exactly,  equivalent  to  our  “stage-manager”) 
at  a  vearly  salary  of  £67.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  who  w'as  the 
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actual  manager  during  these  years,  (de  Bull,  always  flighty  and 
erratic,  did  not  even  pretend  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre 
lie  had  founded.  Indeed,  he  was  absent  from  Bergen  the  greater 
pari  of  ihc  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  season,  while 
still  exercising  a  general  right  of  supervision,  he  deputed  his 
authority  to  a  committee  of  ten  citizens  of  Bergen,  mostly  mer¬ 
chants  and  professional  men.  But  no  theatre  was  ever  actually 
managed  by  a  committee  of  ten,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  whose 
hands  the  ofl'eciive  authority  rested.  It  is  probable  that  the 
choice  of  plays  lay  mainly  with  Ibsen;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
(here  seems  to  have  been  very  little  choice  in  the  matter.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Bergen  Tlieatre  simply  reproduced  the  repertoiy 
of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Theatre  and  People’s  Theatre ;  and  the 
Banish  stage,  like  that  of  Europe  in  general,  was  in  those  days 
flooded  with  the  works  of  Scribe  and  his  school. 

None  of  Ibsen’s  biographers  has  as  yet  undertaken  an  exact 
analysis  of  the  plays  with  which  he  must  have  been  familiar 
(since  they  were  rehearsed  under  his  supervision),  during  his  stay 
in  Bergen.  Yet  one  could  scarcely  make  a  more  important  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  history  of  his  artistic  development.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  pretend  to  supply  this  want  with  any  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  task  would  demand  more  space  and  time  than 
I  can  devote  to  it.  But  with  the  aid  of  Blanc’s  excellent  book, 
above  cited,  I  can  give  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  principal  plays 
that  passed  through  his  hands. 

It  appears  that  145  plays  in  all  were  produced  during  Ibsen’s 
tenure  of  office.  Of  these  more  than  half  (75)  were  French,  21 
being  by  Scribe  himself,  while  at  least  half  of  the  remainder 
were  by  adepts  of  his  school — Bayard,  Dumanoir,  Melesville,  &c. 
During  the  two  months  of  1851  that  followed  Ibsen’s  accession  to 
office,  four  French  plays  were  produced.  La  Sovinambide,  by 
Scribe,  two  by  Melesville,  and  one  by  Ancelot.  In  the  following 
year  (1852)  eighteen  French  plays  were  produced,  among  them 
B’Ennery’s  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan,  Scribe’s  Bataille  de  Dames, 
L' Amhitieux,  and  La  Tntrice,  with  several  minor  pieces  by  the 
same  author,  two  plays  by  Bayard,  La  Jeunesse  de  Henri  F.,  by 
Alexandre  Duval  (a  writer  of  the  very  beginning  of  the  century), 
and  Ponsard's  Charlotte  Corday.  During  this  year  Ibsen  must 
have  been  writing  his  play,  St.  John's  Night,  which  was  produced 
on  January  2nd,  1853,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  theatre.  This  is  the  only  play  of  Ibsen’s  that  has  never  been 
published;  but  from  the  full  account  of  it  given  by  Blanc,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  very  little  French  influence  traceable  in 
it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  crude  and  confused  production,  full 
of  lyrical  sentiment  of  the  Danish  school.  Yet  even  here  the 
budding  satirist — the  creator  of  Peer  Gynt — manifests  himself. 
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We  are  told  that  one  of  the  characters  was  a  gloomily  romantic 
and  patriotic  poet  of  the  long-haired  type,  who  for  a  long  time 
cherished  an  imaginative  devotion  to  the  “  Iliildra,”  a  mountain 
sprite  or  pixie  of  the  national  mythology;  but  learning  one  day 
that  she  had  a  tail,  ‘‘he  was  forced  to  give  her  np.” 

In  the  year  1853,  fourteen  French  plays  were  added  to  the 
repertory  of  the  Bergen  theatre,  the  most  important  being 
Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglicre,  Dumas’s  Catherine 
Howard,  Melesville’s  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges,  Le  Mariage  au 
Tamhour,  by  Leuven  and  Brunswick,  and  Si  Dieu  le  veut,  by 
Bayard  and  Bieville.  Foundation  Day  (January  2nd),  1854,  was 
celebrated  by  the  production  of  Ibsen’s  one-act  play.  The  Warrior's 
Barrow,  which,  however,  had  been  written  four  years  earlier,  and 
produced  in  Christiania  in  1850.  The  French  productions  of 
1854,  again  fourteen  in  number,  included  Scribe’s  two  great 
dramas  of  intrigue,  Adrienne  Leeouvreur,  and  Les  Contes  de  la 
Heine  de  Navarre,  along  with  the  same  author’s  comedy,  Les 
Independants',  Dumas’s  La  Fille  du  7?e^ent;Bayard’s  Un  Fils  de 
Famille  (known  in  England  as  The  Queen's  Shilling) ;  and  Arago 
and  Vermond’s  Memoires  du  Diahle.  Now  in  these  years  (1853 
and  1854),  Ibsen  must  have  been  busied  upon  his  first  great 
historic  drama.  Lady  Inger  of  Oestraatt,  which  was  produced 
January  2nd,  1855.  Although  the  romantic  environment  of  the 
play  and  the  tragic  intensity  of  Lady  Inger’s  character  tend  to 
disguise  the  relationship,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  play  is, 
in  essence,  simply  a  French  drama  of  intrigue,  constructed  after 
the  method  of  Scribe,  as  exemplified  in  Adrienne  Leeouvreur, 
JjCS  Contes  de  la  Heine  de  Navarre,  and  a  dozen  other  French 
plays,  with  the  staging  of  which  the  poet  was  then  occupied.  It 
might  seem  that  the  figure  of  Elina,  brooding  over  the  thought 
of  her  dead  sister  coffined  in  the  vault  below  the  banqueting- 
hall,  belonged  rather  to  German  romanticism;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  traces  of  German  romanticism  even  in  the  French  plays 
with  which  the  good  people  of  Bergen  were  regaled.  For  the 
suggestion  of  grave-vaults  and  coffined  heroines,  for  example, 
Ibsen  need  have  gone  no  further  than  Dumas’s  Catherine  Howard, 
which  he  produced  in  March,  1853.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend 
that  his  romantic  colouring  came  to  him  through  the  French. 
It  came  to  him,  doubtless,  from  Germany,  by  way  of  Denmark. 
The  point  I  would  emphasise  is  that  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue 
in  Lady  Inger  shows  the  most  unmistakable  marks  of  his  study 
of  Scribe  and  the  great  French  plot-manipulators.  Its  dexterity 
and  its  artificiality  alike  are  neither  German  nor  Danish,  but 
French.  Ibsen  had  learnt  the  great  secret  of  Scribe — the  secret 
of  dramatic  movement.  The  play  is  full  of  those  ingenious  com¬ 
plications,  mistakes  of  identity,  and  rapid  turns  of  fortune,  by 
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which  Scribe  enchained  the  interest  of  his  audiences.  Its  central 
theme — a  mother  plunging  into  intrigue  and  crime  for  the 
advancement  of  her  son,  only  to  find  that  her  son  himself  has 
been  her  victim — is  as  old  as  Greek  tragedy.  The  secondary  story, 
too,  that  of  Elina’s  wild  infatuation  for  Nils  Lykke — who  proves 
to  have  been  the  betrayer  and  practically  the  murderer  of  her 
sister — could  probably  be  paralleled  in  the  ballad  literature  of 
Scotland,  Germany,  or  Denmark,  and  might,  indeed,  have  been 
told,  in  verse  or  prose,  by  .Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  these  very 
un-Parisian  elements  are  handled  in  a  fundamentally  Parisian 
fashion,  and  Ibsen  is  clearly  fascinated,  for  the  time,  at  any 
rate,  by  the  ideal  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
“  well-made  play.” 

The  year  1855  witnessed  the  piuduction  of  twelve  French  plays, 
two  of  them  {La  Part  au  Diahle  and  Mon  Etoile),  by  Scribe,  and 
almost  all  by  imitators  or  collaborators  of  his.  During  this  year 
Ibsen  was  writing  The  Feast  at  Solhaug,  produced  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  on  January  2nd,  1856.  In  this  piece  he  is  accused  of  having 
imitated  Svend  Dyring’s  House,  a  very  popular  Danish  play  by 
Henrik  Ilerz.  He  has  himself  warmly  rebutted  the  suggestion, 
and  the  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  he  and  Herz  both  based  their  style 
upon  the  same  model — that  of  the  Danish  Kjocmpeviser,  or  roman¬ 
tic  ballads.  But,  despite  the  strong  lyrical  element  in  the 
dialogue,  The  Feast  at  Solhaug  still  has  that  crispness  of  dramatic 
action  which  marks  the  French  plays  of  the  period.  It  may  indeed 
be  called  Scribe’s  Bataille  de  Dames  writ  tragic.  Here,  as  in  the 
Bataille  de  Dames  (one  of  the  earliest  plays  produced  under  Ibsen’s 
supervision),  we  have  the  rivalry  of  an  older  and  a  younger  woman 
for  the  love  of  a  man  who  is  proscribed,  on  an  unjust  accusation, 
and  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  royal  power.  One  might 
even,  though  this  would  be  forcing  the  point,  find  an  analogy  in 
the  fact  that  the  elder  woman  (in  both  plays  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  character)  has  in  Scribe’s  comedy  a  cowardly  suitor,  while 
in  Ibsen’s  tragedy,  or  melodrama,  she  has  a  cowardly  husband.  In 
every  other  respect  the  plays  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible ;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  far  from  unlikely  that  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of 
the  Bataille  de  Dames  may  have  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the 
Feast  at  Solhaug  in  Ibsen’s  mind.  But  more  significant  than  any 
resemblance  of  theme,  is  the  similarity  of  Ibsen’s  whole  method  to 
that  of  the  French  school — the  way,  for  instance,  in  which  mis¬ 
understandings  are  kept  up  through  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  use 
of  proper  names,  and  the  way  in  which  a  cup  of  poison,  prepared 
for  one  person,  comes  into  the  hands  of  another  person,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  drunk  by  no  one,  but  occasions  the  acutest  agony 
to  the  would-be  poisoner,  who  is  led  to  imagine  that  she  has 
murdered  the  two  people  who  are  dearest  to  her  in  the  world.  All 
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this  ingenious  dovetailing  of  incidents  and  working  up  of  mis¬ 
understandings,  Ibsen  unquestionably  learned  from  the  French. 
The  French  language,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  word — 
quiproquo — to  indicate  the  class  of  misunderstanding  w'hich,  from 
Lady  Inger  down  to  llie  League  of  Youth,  Ibsen  employed  so 
freely. 

The  only  French  play  of  note  added  to  the  Jiergeu  repertory  in 

1856  was  Scribe’s  highly  characteristic  production,  Le  Vene 
d’Eau,  in  which  he  formulates  his  theory  that  the  great  effects  of 
historj'  result  from  the  most  trifling  causes  and  coincidences.  On 
January  2nd,  1857,  was  produced  Ibsen’s  three-act  romantic  drama, 
Olaf  Liliehans.  It  is,  with  the  exception  of  Catilina,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  St.  Johns  Night,  the  most  immature  of  his  writings,  with 
verj'  little  technical  character  of  any  sort.  One  could  pretty  con¬ 
fidently  guess  that  it  dated  from  a  period  before  he  came  under 
French  influence;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  wms  conceived,  and 
partly  written,  as  early  as  1850.  A  painfully  elaborate  and  arti¬ 
ficial  scene  of  quiproquo  in  the  second  act  may,  however,  have 
been  added  during  the  revision  which  the  play  doubtless  under¬ 
went  in  1856,  before  it  was  put  in  rehearsal.  OLaf  Liliekrans  was 
the  last  of  Ibsen’s  plays  produced  in  Bergen.  In  the  summer  of 

1857  he  removed  to  Christiania,  to  fill  the  post  of  artistic  director 
at  the  Norwegian  Theatre,  recently  established  in  that  city.  Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  was  the  only  French  play  of  much  import¬ 
ance  mounted  in  Bergen  during  the  last  months  of  his  stay  there. 
After  a  short  interregnum,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  Bergen  “  in- 
structorship  ”  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjdrnson. 

So  far  as  my  investigation  has  gone,  1  have  found  no  proof — 
for  the  suggested  relationship  between  Bataille  de  Dames  and 
The  Feast  at  Solhaug  is  the  merest  vague  possibility — no  proof 
of  any  direct  borrowing  on  Ibsen’s  part  from  his  French  models. 
Should  further  inquiry  confirm  this  result,  it  will  show  him  to 
have  possessed  from  the  outset  a  very  rare  originality.  Young 
playwrights,  as  a  rule,  find  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  adapting  to  their  own  purposes  the 
inventions  of  their  predecessors.  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Corneille, 
were  cases  in  point.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  beginner  will 
construct  a  whole  plot,  as  he  thinks,  entirely  out  of  his  own  head, 
and  then  discover  that  what  he  believed  to  be  invention  was 
merely  the  revival  of  half-effaced  memories  of  other  plays.  It 
need  not  have  surprised  us  to  find  even  conscious  borrowings,  in 
Ibsen’s  early  works,  of  particular  situations  and  devices  froiu 
the  gieat  French  storehouse.  As  Scott  adapted  iii  Kenilworth 
the  scene  between  Fgmont  and  Clarchen,  in  (Joethe's  tragedy,  so 
Ibsen  might  without  reproach  have  woven  into  the  texture  of  this 
play  or  that  some  episode  evidently  suggested  by  Scribe  or  Dumas. 
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I  have  discovered  no  instance  of  the  kind,  and  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  further  research  will  bring  any  to  light.  If 
students  with  more  leisure  than  I  have,  are  minded  to  pursue  the 
inquiry,  I  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  situation  in  Lady 
higer,  where  that  wily  woman  expresses  her  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  Olaf  Skaktavl,  and  Nils  Lykke,  who  are  intriguing 
against  each  other  for  her  political  support.  She  fills  two  goblets 
with  wine,  and  hands  them  to  her  guests ;  then,  when  they  have 
drunk,  she  looks  from  one  to  the  other  and  says,  “  Now  I  must 
tell  you — the  one  goblet  contained  a  welcome  for  my  friend ;  the 
other- — death  for  my  enemy !  ”  Whereupoji  the  two  cry  out 
simultaneously,  “  Ah !  I  am  poisoned !  ”  and  “  Heath  and  hell, 
you  have  murdered  me !  ”  This  is  a  situation  so  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  Dumas  that  one  would  almost  be  surprised  to  find  that 
he  did  not  invent  it.  If  it  occurs  nowhere  in  his  works,  nor  in 
those  of  his  disciples,  I  think  the  search  for  definite  borrowings 
on  Ibsen’s  part  may  be  abandoned. 

None  the  less  is  it  certain  that  he  borrowed  from  the  French 
playwrights  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy^  the 
siructural  technique  which  he  employed  in  his  writings  for  the 
stage,  from  Zn^cr  down  to  The  League  of  YouiJi.  The  whole 
action  of  The  League  of  Yotith  turns  on  a  series  of  quiproquos, 
and  several  of  its  individual  incidents  could  be  paralleled  in  a 
score  of  French  plays.  For  example,  the  whole  intrigue  of  the 
letters  which  makes  such  capital  sport  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts, 
is  like  a  highly  elaborated  version  of  the  letter  incident  in  Scribe’s 
.IZon  Etoile,  produced  in  Bergen  in  1855.  But  though  The 
League  of  Youth  marks  the  culmination  of  the  French  influence, 
1  think  it  can  still  be  traced  in  the  three  plays  which  come  next 
in  order.  It  is  visible  in  some  of  the  most  important  episodes  of 
Emperor  and  Galilean-,  it  pervades  Pillars  of  Society;  and  it  is 
strong  in  the  first  two  acts  of  A  Doll’s  House.  In  the  tarantella 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  Ibsen  may  be  said  to  have 
worked  the  Gallic  virus  out  of  his  system.  It  is  a  last  spasmodic 
effort  in  the  art  of  keeping  up  the  dramatic  tension  by  means  of 
external  devices.  In  the  last  act  of  A  Doll’s  House,  Ibsen  has 
once  for  all  disengaged  his  true  individuality.  Thenceforward  his 
technique  is  absolutely  his  own.  It  has  become  so  subtle  in  its 
simplicity  that  the  conventional  critic,  accustomed  to  the  obvious 
artifices  of  the  French  school,  is  apt  to  declare  that  Ibsen  has  no 
technique  at  all.  Tlie  truth  is  that,  having  mastered  all  that 
Scrihe  and  his  followers  had  to  teach  him,  he  outgrew  and  re¬ 
nounced  their  doctrine.  But  to  me  it  seems  scareelv  doubtful 
that  had  he  not  served  his  apprenticeship  in  that  workshop,  he 
would  never  have  been  the  master-craftsman  he  ultimately 
became.  William  Archer. 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  one  definite  and 
restricted  aspect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals.  It  does 
not  raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  proposals  ought  to 
be  adopted,  and  it  makes  no  reference  to  any  of  the  following 
important  considerations :  (1)  the  probable  effect  upon  the  poli¬ 
tical  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  (a)  with  one 
another,  (6)  with  foreign  countries;  (2)  the  possibility  of  tariff 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  foreigners;  (3)  the  probability  of  the 
scheme  expanding  and  developing  into  something  more  elaborate 
than,  and  different  from,  its  original  form;  (4)  the  direct  and 
indirect  effects  upon  the  character  of  our  Government  and  people, 
to  which  it  may  be  expected  to  lead.  I  am  here  concerned  solely 
with  the  business  problem,  and  that  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of 
the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  only  a  portion  even  of  this  business  problem  will  be 
discussed.  Nothing  will  be  said  of  the  preference  on  Colonial 
wines  and  fruits,  nor  yet  of  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  imported  manu¬ 
factures.  My  purpose  is  confined  to  considering  the  net  cost  of  a 
policy  involving  the  substitution  for  our  present  system  of  one 
under  which  foreign  corn  (except  maize)  is  taxed  2s.  per  quarter, 
and  foreign  dairy  produce  and  meat  (except  bacon),  5  per  cent., 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  remissions  equal  in  amount  to  the 
revenue  so  raised  are  granted  upon  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 
The  period  with  which  I  am  concerned  is  neither  the  immediate 
nor  the  very  remote  future,  but,  say,  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years. 

The  title  of  the  article  is  intended  to  indicate  an  opinion  that 
this  problem  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  com¬ 
pletely  solved.  In  what  follows  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  to  indicate  in  what  respects  our  informa¬ 
tion  is  deficient,  and  to  distinguish  the  main  points  upon  which 
economists  in  general  might  be  expected  to  agree.  These  three 
objects  will  be  pursued  collectively  in  a  discussion  focussed  upon 
the  problem  itself. 

What  we  require  is  a  kind  of  balance-sheet  representing,  on  the 
one  side,  the  gain,  and  on  the  other,  the  loss,  likely  to  result  from 
the  tariff’  changes  which  have  been  enumerated.  ’I’he  first  step 
towards  a  solution,  therefore,  is  to  discover  the  various  heads 
under  which  estimates  ought  to  appear.  Some  of  these  are,  of 
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(iourse,  obvious,  but  there  are  others  of  a  rather  obscure  character. 
In  the  first  place,  upon  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  there  falls 
whatever  advantage  we  may  obtain  from  preferences  granted  to 
us  by  the  Colonies  in  return  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  concessions. 
This  item  stands  by  itself  and  is  best  considered  separately  from 
the  others.  Next,  there  come  three  fairly  obvious  items  upon  the 
debit  side,  namely:  (1)  the  direct  extra  payment  made  by  this 
country  to  the  Colonies  in  consequence  of  whatever  rise  takes  place 
in  the  price  of  their  goods;  (2)  the  economic  loss  involved  in  the 
transference  of  British  labour  and  capital  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 
(3)  the  loss  of  satisfaction  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  caused  by 
the  rise  of  agricultural  rents  at  the  expense  of  the  general  con¬ 
sumer  of  agricultural  produce.  Finally,  the  more  obscure  elements 
of  the  problem  are  (4)  the  difference  between  the  share  of  the 
new  duties  and  the  share  of  the  old  which  the  foreigner  may  be 
expected  to  pay,  and  (5)  another  item,  often  included  under  this 
head,  which  will  be  examined  in  detail  further  on. 

The  gain  from  Colonial  preference  is  the  easiest  of  these  items 
to  discuss.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  suggested  that  it  may  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  extra  exports  which  we  are  enabled 
to  send  to  Colonial  markets,  and  he  has  added  that  the  total  wages  of 
the  working  classes  will  be  enhanced  by  the  whole  amount  paid 
to  those  engaged  in  making  these  exports.  The  falsity  of  this 
opinion  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  “  things 
known,”  for  it  involves  the  absurd  theory  that  if  a  manufacturer 
sells  £100  worth  of  extra  goods,  his  wealth  is  increased  by  the 
whole  £100  instead  of,  as  is  of  course  the  case,  merely  by  the 
profits  upon  that  amount  of  turn-over. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may,  I  think,  be  reckoned  among 
“  things  known,”  that  the  extent  of  our  gain  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  preference  accorded  to  us  in  return 
for  our  concessions.  This  necessary  element  in  the  calculation  is 
at  present  unknown,  but  I  suggest  that  we  may  safely  make  the 
following  guess  concerning  it.  The  additional  preferences  granted 
to  us  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  will  be  given, 
not  by  reductions  of  duties  upon  our  goods,  but  by  increases  upon 
those  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  amount  of  these  increases  will 
not,  on  the  average,  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  present  rates.  The 
often  quoted  observation  of  Mr.  Fielding  to  the  effect  that,  as 
between  the  British  and  the  Canadian  producer,  the  reductions  of 
duty  had  already  gone  far  enough,  and  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
British  concessions  are  widely  regarded  as  a  return  for  tariff 
favours  already  received,  may  be  cited  as  evidence  that  the  above 
estimate  is  not  undxily  pessimistic. 

Upon  this  basis  I  suggest  that  the  appended  rough  method  of 
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ostiiiiatiiig  our  gain  would  be  accepted  as  reasonable  by  a  majority 
of  economists.  According  to  [Cd.  1761]^  the  average  ad  valon  in 
equivalent  of  the  import  duties  levied  upon  the  principal  articles 
of  British  export  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  as  follows:  — 

Canada  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Australian  Ctunnionwoalth  ...  ...  ...  ...  <>'/, 

New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

South  African  Customs’ Cni(*n  ...  ...  ...  ...  <> 

In  1901  the  values  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
to  the  different  Colonies  were,  roughly:  — 

Canada  .  £7, 000, (MX) 

Australian  Commonwealth  ...  ...  ...  gl,(X)0,000 

New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  o, 000,000 

South  Africa  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,000,000 

Weighting  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  in  the  different  Colonies 
according  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  sent  to  each  of  them 
respectively,  we  get  a  general  average  level  of  duty  of  something 
between  seven  and  eight  per  cent.  Our  position,  therefore,  is 
somewhat  as  it  would  be  if  Colonial  duties  upon  oxir  goods  were 
uniform  at  eight  per  cent. 

It  is  upon  this  that  we  are  to  be  benefited,  as  against  the 
foreigner,  by  an  increase  in  his  payment  to  the  tune  of  25  per 
cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  duties  against  us  are  to  be  maintained 
at  8  per  cent.,  and  those  against  foreigners  raised  to  10  per  cent. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  monetary  value  of  this  preference,  we 
need  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  its  probable  effect,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  the  amount,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  price  of  our 
exports  to  the  Colonies.  For  our  gain  will  be  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  by  the  change  in  price  multiplied  by  the  total  of  our  sales 
in  Colonial  markets  under  the  new  system.  The  maximum  possible 
rise  of  price  is  clearly  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  extra  tax,  namely, 
2  per  cent.  Our  exports  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  may  be 
reckoned  at  some  £50,000,000  annually,  while  the  viaximuni  of 
foreign  imports  into  the  Colonies  which  we  might  conceivably  dis¬ 
place  is  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  £26,000,000.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  limit  of  possible  gain  is  2  per  cent,  of  76  millions,  or 
about  a  million  and  a  half.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  improb¬ 
able  either  that  the  price  will  rise  to  the  full  extent  of  the  extra 
tax,  or  that,  in  response  to  a  2  per  cent,  preference,  we  shall  dis¬ 
place  foreign  competition  in  the  Colonies  by  anything  approach¬ 
ing  twenty-six  million  pounds  woidh  of  goods.  Furthermore,  the 
more  we  succeed  in  displacing  the  foreigner,  the  smaller  is  the 
rise  of  price  likely  to  be,  so  that  a  very  great  increase  of  price  and 

(1)  [Cd.  1761]  p.  172, 
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ii  very  great  increment  of  trade  are  not  likely  to  go  together.  Nor 
is  this  all.  For,  in  so  far  as  ive  oust  foreign  merchandise  from 
Colonial  markets,  we  divert  it  in  part  to  neutral  markets,  with  the 
lesult  that  the  demand  of  these  for  British  goods  falls  off.  Even 
if  the  capital  and  labour  in  competing  countries,  which  is  diverted 
from  making  exports  for  Canada  and  Australia,  restricts  itself 
henceforward  to  the  home  trade,  there  may  he  a  corresponding 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  British  goods — this  time  in  the  com¬ 
peting  countries  themselves.  When  all  these  things  are  taken 
into  account, — the  probable  failure  of  Colonial  prices  to  rise  by 
much  above  half  the  rate  of  the  duty,^  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  we  are  likely  to  displace  foreign  competitors  in  the  Colonial 
market,  and  the  probability  of  our  finding  ourselves  confronted 
with  more  stringent  competition  elsewhere — it  is  not,  I  think,  to 
be  expected  that  the  net  gain  will  much  exceed  half-a-million  a 
year.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  no  general  consensus  of  opinion 
can  be  expected  as  to  the  exact  quantitative  solution  of  so  indefinite 
a  problem. 

Turning  to  the  other  half  of  the  preferential  scheme,  I  shall 
first  endeavour  to  measure  those  items  of  gain  and  loss  which  are 
relatively  obscure.  For  this  purpose,  an  anaylsis  is  needed  of  the 
common  statement  that  a  part  of  an  import  tax  in  one  country 
falls  upon  another  country.  What  the  general  public  understands 
by  ihis  phrase  is  that  the  foreign  'producer  of  the  taxed  article  is 
compelled  to  share  the  burden.  For  a  short  time  after  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  d^ity  at  our  ports  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  true  statement  of 
the  case.  The  foreigners  engaged  in  that  particular  industry 
will  have  to  put  up  with  lower  returns  than  those  received  in 
other  similar  occupations  in  their  country.  But  this  state  of 
affairs  cannot  continue  for  long.  Capital  and  labour  will  begin  to 
floAv  inlo  that  industry  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  before,  until 
equilibrium  is  re-established  and  the  retiirn  yielded  by  similar 
industries  is  again  similar.  Except,  therefore,  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period,  no  part  of  the  burden  of  our  tax  can  fall 
specifically  and  exclusively  upon  the  foreign  producers  of  Ihe 
taxed  article.  When  we  have  to  deal,  as  in  the  present  case,  with 
duties  intended  to  be  lasting,  that  particular  kind  of  extraneous 
contribution  to  our  revenue  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  The 
way  in  which  a  part  of  the  burden  of  a  tax  can  be  permanently 
thrown  abroad  is  different.  The  particular  industry,  whose  pro¬ 
duct  we  tax,  must,  in  the  long  nin,  yield  the  same  return  as  other 
foreign  industries,  hut  our  taxation  %cill  have  had  the  effect  of 
slightly  redticing  the  real  return  of  all  foreign  industries.  It  will 
have  altered  the  rate  of  interchange  in  our  favour,  and  so  com- 

(1)  As  appears  from  an  application  of  the  argument  in  the  footnote  to  page  44. 
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pelled  the  fjenerality  of  foreif^n  consumers  to  otter  a  little  more 
than  before  of  their  products  in  exchange  for  a  given  quantity  of 
ours.  In  other  words,  it  will  have  led  to  a  slight  rise  in  the  ])rices 
of  British  exports  abroad,  and  a  slight  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign 
imports  in  England. 

In  the  present  instance  we  have  to  ascertain  concerning  this 
general  ratio  of  interchange,  the  eftect,  not  of  a  new  import  duty, 
but  of  a  transference  of  duties  from  all  imported  tea,  sugar,  &c., 
to  foreign  imports  of  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  If  our 
total  takings  from  the  workl  in  general,  as  valued  apart  from  the 
tax,  remained  unaltered  by  the  proposed  change  in  our  tariff,  this 
effect  would  be  nil.  If  our  takings  were  diminished,  the  ratio  of 
interchange  would  be  altered  in  our  favour,  and  if  they  were 
increased,  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

This  much  we  may  class  among  “  things  known.”  But  we  do 
not  know  to  what  extent  a  given  change  in  our  takings  would 
modify  the  ratio  of  interchange,  nor  yet,  whether,  in  the  present 
instance,  these  takings  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  more  likely 
to  increase  or  to  diminish.  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  mathe¬ 
matical  formula  to  represent  our  advantage  or  disadvantage,  but 
it  is  not  possible,  at  present,  to  extract  from  it  any 
quantitative  result.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  (1) 
that,  since  our  imports  of  the  newly  taxed  goods  would  decline 
and  those  of  the  newly  freed  goods  increase,  the  percentage 
alteration  in  our  total  imports  is  likely  to  be  small :  and  (2)  that, 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  competing  sellers  in  our  foreign  markets, 
a  given  reduction  in  our  imports  will  alter  the  l  atio  of  interchange 
by  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  that  by  which  our  purchases 
have  altered.^  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  our  total  gain  or  loss 
under  this  head  would  be  a  small  fraction  of  a  small  quantity,  and 
might  be  left  out  of  account  without  serious  error.  This  result 
appears  to  me  probable,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  class  it  among 
“  things  known.” 

Under  the  popular  phrase  that  the  foreigner  pays  part  of  an 
import  duty,  there  is,  however,  included  a  further  element  distinct 
from  the  one  which  has  just  been  discussed.  It  is  possible  that 
the  price  of  the  taxed  article  may  rise  by  less  than  the  full  amount 
of  the  tax  without  the  foreigner  or  anybody  else  directly  paying 
the  difference.  This  paradox  is  not  peculiar  to  duties  upon  imports, 
but  holds  with  regard  to  all  duties  levied  upon  commodities  whose 
production,  in  technical  language,  obeys  the  law  of  diminishing 
return.  Thus,  if  a  million  quarters  of  oats  can  be  produced  in 
a  given  area  at  a  smaller  cost  per  quarter  than  that  at  which  two 

(1)  i.e.,  that  the  general  non-British  demand  for  British  goods  has  considerable 
elasticity  about  the  point  where  equilibrium  is  at  present  established — an  assump¬ 
tion  to  which  most  economists  would  probably  subscribe. 
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million  quarters  can  be  produced,  a  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  oats  from  the  latter  to  the  former  quantity  will  involve  a  fall 
in  the  price  per  quarter.  If  the  reduction  has  been  brouj^ht  about 
by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  oats,  then  the  price  without  the 
tax  will  be  lower  than  before,  and  the  price  with  the 
tax  will  exceed  the  old  price  by  less  than  the  tax.  Thus,  when 
a  given  amount  of  revenue  has  to  be  raised,  there  is  a  direct  gain 
in  collecting  it  upon  commodities  of  this  kind,  because  a  greater 
sum  finds  its  way  into  the  Exchequer  than  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  consumer.  The  amount  of  the  gain  is  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  change  of  price,  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  amount  of  the  commodity  consumed  after  the  tax 
has  been  imposed.^ 

Now  it  is  plain  that,  both  under  the  tax  system  at  present  exist¬ 
ing  in  this  country,  and  under  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
substitiite  for  it,  the  element  of  gain  just  described  exists  in  some 
degree.  The  question  relevant  to  our  present  problem  is  whether, 
and  by  how  miich,  it  would  be  increased  or  diminished  if  the  con¬ 
templated  change  of  fiscal  policy  were  carried  into  effect.  Upon 
this  point  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  really  satisfactory  opinion. 
Our  great  ignorance,  to  which  I  shall  presently  revert,  of  the 
conditions  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  most  of  the  commodities 
involved,  excludes  the  hope  of  a  concrete  solution.  If  we  guess 
that,  on  the  average,  the  commodities  to  be  taxed  are  demanded 
about  as  urgently  as  those  upon  which  the  duties  are  to  be  lowered, 
— tea  and  sugar  falling  in  the  scale  of  luxuries  somewhere  between 
wheat,  on  the  one  hand,  and  butcher’s  meat,  dairy  produce,  and 
fodder  grains,  on  the  other, — then  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  some 
slight  guidance  from  pure  theory.  For,  making  similar  assump¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  supply,  we  may  say  that  the  gain  under  the 
head  we  are  discussing  would  be  about  the  same  as  now,  if  the 
revenue  required  were  collected  from  all  the  wheat,  &c.,  instead  of 
from  all  the  tea,  &c.,  which  we  consume.  It  can  then  be  proved 
that  the  gain  would  be  increased  by  a  transference  of  the  levy 
from  all  sources  to  one  source  of  our  wheat,  meat,  and  dair\' 
supply .2  The  extent  of  this  increase  cannot  be  determined,  but 

(1)  i.e.  :  If  T  be  the  tax,  At  the  change  of  price,  and  C  the  amount  consumed 
after  the  tax  has  been  imposed,  this  element  of  gain  =  (T  -  At)  C. 

(2)  If  R  be  the  revenue  in  question,  A  the  supply  (in  the  absence  of  duties)  from 
the  taxed  source,  B  from  the  untaxed,  and  ej,  e^,  ij,  the  elasticities  of  supply  and  of 
demand  respectively,  then  the  increase  of  the  gain  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to 

r1 _ _ 1 

I  Cj  A  +  ^2  ~  ^  (-^  +  B)  / 

This  solution  depends  upon  the  assumption  that,  for  the  portions  of  the  curves  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  the  elasticities  may  be  assumed  not  to  alter.  In  the  case  of 
England,  where  B  is  largely  represented  by  home  production,  wo  may  expect  C2  to 
be  small  relatively  to  Cj. 
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wp  may,  porhaps,  ha  allowed  to  p^uess  that,  for  our  present  eoncrete 
problem,  it  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  revenue  to  be  collected 
under  the  new  preferential  duties.  That  revenue,  upon  the  basis 
of  our  present  imports,  and  allowing  nothing?  for  the  substitution 
of  Colonial  for  forei<»n  supplies,  would  be  about  5|-  millions.  When 
the  transference  of  supply  sources  is  taken  account  of,  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  wrong  in  calculating  that  the  increase  of  gain  is 
considerably  over-estimated  at  half-a-million.^ 

This  item  in  our  balance-sheet  and  the  great  uncertainty 
attaching  to  it  are,  however,  in  reality  less  important  than  they 
at  first  appear.  It  is  true  that  an  opponent  might  easily  urge 
that  my  half -million  is  an  under-estimate.  But  upon  what  does 
this  half-million  itself  depend  ?  The  whole  calculation  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  new  tax  system  would  strike  rich  and 
poor  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  old  system  did.  Except  upon 
this  assumption,  the  money  estimate  of  advantage  is  worthless, 
since  obviously  a  shilling  means  a  great  deal  more  to  a  poor  man 
than  it  does  to  a  rich  one.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  new 
taxation  is  levied  in  part  upon  wheat,  which  is  among  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  Therefore  the  new  scheme  would  be  certain, 
even  if  it  involved  no  protective  element,  and  no  transference  of 
wealth  to  the  landed  interest,  to  shift  some  part  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  shoiilders  of  the  very  poorest  class. 
Hence  the  advantage  which  I  have  put  at  €500,000,  and  which 
others  may  prefer  to  put  at  a  higher  figure,  is  really  a  fictitious 
advantage,  and  does  not  represent  a  corresponding  increase  of 
satisfaction  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  case  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  would  emerge  if  £100  was  given  to  a  group  of 
relatively  rich  people  upon  the  condition  that  £99  should  be  taken 
away  for  a  group  of  relatively  poor.  Arithmetically,  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  a  money  gain  to  the  two  groups  taken  together, 
but,  if  satisfaction  and  not  money  is  taken  as  a  measure,  there 
would  be  a  real  loss  instead  of  a  gain  upon  the  whole.  I  there- 

(1)  For  a  romplete  solution  we  should  need  also  to  take  account  of  the  indirect 
loss  which  occurs  whenever  a  tax  is  imposed,  the  loss,  namely,  of  the  satisfaction 
which  would  have  accrued  from  that  part  of  the  consumption  which  the  tax 
destroys.  We  should  have  to  ask  whether  this  loss  is  likely  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  proposed  transference  of  taxation.  This  question  is  even  more 
difficult  to  answer  than  the  previous  one.  In  the  theoretical  case,  which  I  have 
taken  as  an  illustration,  the  answer  depends  upon  whether  or  no  the  price  would 
be  raised  if  the  given  revenue  came  to  be  collected  from  one  source  instead  of  from 
both.  It  can  be  proved  that  it  would  be  raised  if  the  elasticity  of  supply  in  the 
source  to  be  thus  taxed  exceeded  the  elasticity  in  the  other  source.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  foreign  imports  constitute  the  most  elastic 
part  of  our  agricultural  supplies,  it  is  probable  that  something  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
tracted.  under  this  head,  from  the  advantage  attributed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
scheme. 
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foro  suggest  that  whatever  advantage  may  appear  at  first  siglit, 
to  belong  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  under  this  head,  may, 
when  a  broader  view  is  taken,  he  wiped  out  of  our  calculations. 

I  do  not  urge  that  an  estimate  of  loss  should  he  written  down  in  its 
place;  hut  I  ask  the  reader  at  least  to  admit  my  right  to  “clean 
the  slate  ”  uj)  to  this  point.  When  the  extra  costliness  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  supervising  differentiated  duties  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  this  will  not,  perhaps,  he  thought  an  extravagant  demand. 

We  arc  thus  left  with  the  £500,000  due  to  Colonial  preferences 
upon  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  against  which  must  now  be 
placed  the  loss  involved  in  extra  payments  to  Colonial  agri¬ 
culturists.  This  latter  quantity  can  only  he  determined  after  an 
estimate  has  been  made  of  the  change  in  prices  likely  to  result 
from  the  duties  upon  wdieat,  meat,  and  dairy  produce.  To  obtain 
such  an  estimate  is  a  diffic\ilt  and  complex  problem,  and  no  con¬ 
sensus  can  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  any  particular  quantitative 
solution.  Such  a  consensus  is,  however,  more  probable  in  the 
matter  of  method,  and  there  will,  at  all  events,  be  agreement  among 
economists  upon  an  important  negative  point.  They  will  be 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  statistical  arguments  employed  by 
the  spokesmen  of  both  political  parties  are  invalid.  The  cruder 
of  these  consist  in  tables  drawn  up  to  show  that  prices,  after  the 
imposition  of  a  tax,  have,  in  some  cases,  been  no  higher  than 
prices  before  the  tax.  Such  reasoning  proves  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  tax,  because  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
the  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  statistical  result. 
The  question  at  issue  is  not  how  much  higher  the  price  will  be 
after  the  tax  than  it  was  before,  but  how  much  higher  it  will  be 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  tax  had  not  been  there. 

The  less  crude  statistical  argument  is  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
opponents,  and  consists  in  a  comparison  of  prices  in  England  with 
those  in  other  countries  where  there  are  import  duties.  Concern¬ 
ing  this  argument  the  correct  conclusion  is,  I  think,  as  follows : 
AVhen  there  are  two  countries,  each  of  which  imports  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  taxed  commodity,  and  when  the  one  has  been  free- 
trading,  and  the  other  has  established  a  given  duty,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  the  difference  between  the  price  in  the  two  countries 
may  be  expected  to  exceed  what  it  would  have  been  had  both  been 
Free  Traders,  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tax.  The  actual  difference 
need  not  be  equal  to  the  tax,  even  on  the  average,  because  the 
conditions  of  the  two  countries  need  not  be  such  that,  save  for  the 
tax,  the  price  of  the  particular  commodity  would  have  been  the 
same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  It  may,  however,  be  safely 
affirmed  that,  when  the  commodities  whose  prices  are  taken  are 
really  identical,  the  tax  in  the  one  country  will  tend  to  raise 
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the  price  there  relatively  to  the  price  in  the  other  country  by  its 
whole  amount. 

This  result  has,  liowever,  been  treated  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and,  perhaps  also.  Lord  Goschen,  as  equivalent 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  duty  makes  the  price  in  the  taxing 
country  higher  by  the  whole  tax  than  it  icould  othenvise  have 
been.  Such  reasoning  is  fallacious  because  it  ignores  the  possible 
effect  of  a  German  tax  upon  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodity  out¬ 
side  of  Germany.  But  in  certain  cases  the  tax  will  so  operate 
upon  demand  as  to  lower  the  price  in  the  world-market,  and  this 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  German  price  might  conceivably  exceed 
the  English  price  by  the  whole  tax,  and  yet  be  practically  identical 
with  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  tax  had  never  been  imposed. 

Statistical  reasoning  is,  therefore,  irrelevant.  By  the  analytic 
method,  however,  the  price  change  can  be  calculated  quite  de¬ 
finitely  in  the  abstract.  A  formula  can  be  obtained  for  it  which 
satisfies  theoretical  requirements.  Unfortunately,  however,  owing 
to  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  information  at  our  disposal,  this 
formula  cannot  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  real  life.  The 
factors  upon  which  it  depends  are,  in  technical  language,  the 
elasticities  of  demand  and  supply  in  the  different  countries  con¬ 
cerned.  We  can  say  absolutely  that  (1)  the  more  urgent  the 
Hritish  demand  for  the  taxed  commodity,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  the 
more  “necessary”  that  commodity  is  to  us,  the  more  nearly  will 
the  price  rise  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tax;  (2)  the  greater  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  offered  in  our  market 
from  home  and  Colonial  sources  in  consequence  of  a  given  price 
change,  the  less  will  the  price  change  be;  (3)  the  greater  the 
change  in  the  quantity  offered  from  the  taxed  sources,  the  greater 
will  the  rise  be.^  Beyond  this  it  is  only  possible,  in  the  present 

(1)  This  conclusion  can  bo  expressed  analytically  as  follows  :  Let  A,  B,  C  be  the 
present  supplies  to  the  British  market  from  foreign,  colonial,  and  home  sources 
respectively,  e,,  Cj  their  elasticities,  and  rj  (a  negative  quantity)  the  elasticity 
of  the  British  demand  curve.  Then,  if  T  Ije  the  tax,  and  if  we  assume  that  for  the 
small  portions  of  the  demand  and  supply  curves,  with  which  we  are  concerned,  the 
elasticities  do  not  alter  : 

_eiA  _ 

ftjA  +  C2B  +  C3C  —  7)(A  +  B  +  C)’ 

The  same  result,  in  another  and  for  some  purposes  more  convenient  notation,  may 
be  written  thus :  Let  A,  B,  C  represent  the  present  British,  Colonial,  and  foreign 
jtrodnetimi,  and  Cj,  Coj  the  respective  elasticities  of  production,  and  r/j,  ij.,,  Va  those 
of  demand  in  the  three  sources  respectively.  Then 

C]A  -  7)]A 

CjA  -1-  C.dl  4-  CjC  -  7}(A  +  B  +  C)' 

Since  the  English  price  embraces  cost  of  carriage,  we  should  expect  that,  ceterix 
parihns,  the  Colonial  and  foreign  elasticities  referred  to  English  price  changes  would 
be  greater  than  the  English  elasticities. 

I  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  reading  an  unpublished  note  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Sanger,  of  University  College,  London,  though  he  is 
not,  of  course,  responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions  here  expressed. 
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state  of  knowledge,  to  advance  by  a  kind  of  rough  guess-work 
concerning  the  results  of  which  wide  differences  of  opinion  are 
bound  to  exist. 

The  problem  is  undoubtedly  easiest,  and  the  element  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  least  in  the  case  of  the  import  duty  upon  wheat.  For  a 
small  rise  in  the  price  of  a  prime  necessary  of  life  is  not  likely  to 
check  the  consumption  of  it  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  price  can  only  be  prevented  from  rising  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  tax  by  the  substitution  of  Colonial  and  home-grown 
wheat  for  a  part  of  the  supplies  which  we  at  present  draw  from 
abroad.  Tsow  the  total  wheat  crop  of  foreign  countries  amounts 
to  some  284  million  quarters  annually,  and  that  of  the  Colonies  and 
India  to  some  45  million  quarters.  Consequently,  unless  the 
“  elasticity  ”  of  supply  from  Colonial  sources  is  greater  than  that 
from  foreign  sources,  a  change  of  price  capable  of  adding  one 
million  quarters  to  the  Colonial  growth  might  be  expected  to  add 
I  some  six  million  to  the  foreign  growth.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 

obtain  from  the  world  at  large  the  same  amount  of  wheat  after 
i  our  preference  as  before  it,  we  must  expect  the  price  of  Colonial 

wheat  to  rise  about  six  times  as  much  as  the  price  of  foreign 
I  wheat  falls.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  expect  the  price  in  England 

to  rise  by  about  six-sevenths  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  We  have, 
however,  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  deficiency  in 
our  foreign  imports  will  be  made  up,  not  from  Colonial,  but  from 
home  sources.  Our  present  output  of  some  seven  million  quarters 
is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  likely  to  expand  much  in  consequence 
of  a  small  price  change,  but,  if  we  assume  an  expansion  propor¬ 
tionately  equal  to  that  of  Colonial  crops,  we  get  a  corrected  rise  of 
I  price  equal  to  about  five-sixths  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  I  there¬ 

fore  suggest  that  the  rise  of  price  due  to  the  tax  be  put  at  Is.  8d. 
per  quarter. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  result  which  may  be  regarded  with  a  fair 
amount  of  confidence.  The  probability  ii  considerable  that  the 
rise  in  price  will  not  be  less  than  Is.  8d.  a  quarter,  and  strong 
arguments  can  be  urged  for  the  view  that  it  will  be  more.^  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  items  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how'  anything  of  value  can  be  said 
except  that  the  rise  of  price  will  be  proportionately  a  good  deal 
[  less  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  wheat.^  The  demand  for  these  other 

I  (1)  For  the  above  argument  assumes  that  the  foreign  demand,  as  well  as  the 

English  demand,  is  perfectly  inelastic.  The  presence  of  rye  substitutes  may,  how¬ 
ever,  render  this  assumption  invalid,  and,  if  so,  the  price  would  rise  further  than 
T  have  indicated.  The  same  conclusion  emerges  when  the  above  result  is  tested  by 
a  calculation  founded  upon  the  “  net  exports  ”  of  the  various  countries. 

(2)  This  conclusion  is  in  conflict  with  an  implication  inadvertently  introduced  in 
the  preface  and  on  page  81  of  my  Kiddle  of  the  Tarij).  The  error  there  made  does 
not  affect  the  general  course  of  the  argument. 
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commodities  is  probably  fairly  elastic  in  all  countries,  but  we 
cannot  say  bow  elastic;  they  are  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
one  another,  and  also  for  commodities  which  are  not  taxed,  but 
we  cannot  say  to  what  extent;  there  is,  presumably,  a  certain 
area  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  common  market  for  them,  but 
it  is  not  a  world-market,  such  as  there  is  for  wheat,  and  we  cannot 
say  how  far  in  any  direction  it  is  likely  to  stretch;  and,  finally, 
for  meat  and  dairy  produce,  the  statistics  of  consumption  and 
production  are  hopelessly  defective.  For  all  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  inevitable  that  any  guess  as  to  the  effect  of  import 
duties  upon  prices  must  be  liable  to  enormous  error.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  for  my  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  such  a  guess  should  be 
made.  I  have  done  my  best  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  material 
available,  and  my  guess,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that,  on  the 
average,  the  price  of  barley  and  oats  may  be  expected  to  rise  by 
not  less  than  a  quarter,  and  that  of  the  other  commodities  by  not 
less  than  a  half  of  the  tax. 

If  this  solution  of  the  price  problem  be  accepted,  the  extra  pay¬ 
ment  made  by  British  consumers  to  Colonial  agriculturists  Avorks 
out  as  under,  if  the  Colonial  imports  continue  at  their  present 
rate  :  — 


On  Wheat  and  Flour,  5  8  million  cp-s.,  at  1/8  per  qr.  ...  ...  £482,000 

On  Butchers’  Meat  (excepting  pig-meat),  £6 '4  million,  at  i  of  5%  ...  160,<X)0 

On  Dairy  Produce,  £7 ’4  million,  at  i  of  5%  ...  .  185,000 


Total .  £827,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  this  total,  the  loss  upon  wheat  alone 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  estimated  gain  from  Colonial  prefer¬ 
ences.  Furthermore,  the  calculation  assumes  that  the  Colonial 
imports  remain  unchanged.  Such  an  assumption  is  illegitimate, 
because  it  is  only  through  the  substitution  of  Colonial  for  foreign 
supplies  that  prices  in  England  are  prevented  from  rising  much 
further  than  I  have  e'ktimated.  Furthermore,  the  reason  why  1 
have  put  the  rise  in  the  price  of  fodder  grains  so  low  is  that  maize 
will  probably  be  substituted  for  them  to  a  large  extent,  and 
bacon,  the  finished  product  of  maize,  to  a  small  extent.  Hence  we 
should  expect  the  price  of  maize  to  change  similarly  with  the 
price  of  barley,  and  as  our  imports  of  it  amount  to  some  twelve 
million  pounds  worth,  this  would  involve  an  additional  payment 
from  England  to  the  maize-growers  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Hence,  all  things  considered,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  would  involve  some  direct  loss.  My 
figures  show  an  advantage  of  about  £500,000,  balanceil  by  a  dis¬ 
advantage  of  about  a  million.  It  would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous 
to  press  the  details  of  the  estimate,  but  the  sums  named  may. 
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perhaps,  serve  to  indicate  the  class  of  quantities  that  seems  to  be 
involved. 

The  foregoing  calculation  includes,  it  will  be  observed,  direct 
loss  only.  In  addition,  there  are  two  elements  of  indirect  loss. 
The  first  of  these  is  involved  in  the  transference  of  labour  and 
capital  from  producing  commodities  to  sell  abroad  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  products,  to  the  work  of  producing  these  products 
themselves.  The  amount  of  this  loss  can  be  calculated  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  the  concrete  all  that  can  be  said  is  that,  unless  the 
augmentation  of  English  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  small 
price  change,  is  very  great  indeed — a  most  improbable  supposi¬ 
tion — the  loss  must  be  small,  probably  well  under  £100,000.^ 

The  really  important  element  of  indirect  loss  is  not  in  produc¬ 
tion,  but  in  distribution.  It  arises  from  the  transference  of 
wealth,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  involves,  from  the 
general  body  of  consumers  to  the  pockets  of  agricultural  land¬ 
lords.  Our  present  home  production  probably  stands  somewhat 
as  follows :  — 


Wheat 

Harley  and  Oats  ... 
Hutcliers’  Meat^  ... 
Dairy  Produce’  ... 


...  H  7  million  quarters. 
...  28-6 

...  £42,000,000 

...  £40,000,000 


Multiplying  the  estimated  change  of  prices  by  the  presei  home 
production,  we  get  the  extra  payment  ultimately  made  by  con¬ 
sumers  to  landlords  as  under :  — 


Wheat:  1/8  jier  qr.,  on  6'7  million  (p-s.  ...  ...  £058,0<J<J 

Harley  and  Oats  :  Od.  per  qr.  on  28 ‘6  million  qrs.  715,0(M) 
Hutehers’  Meat  :  2|  per  cent,  on  £42,000,000  ...  1,050,000 
Dairy  Produce  :  „  „  40,000,000  ...  1,000,000 


Total  . £3,:323,OtK) 


( )ur  problem  is  to  estimate  the  real  sacrifice,  measured  in  terms 
of  money,  of  this  annual  transfer  of  about  3^  million  pounds  from 
the  general  consumer  to  the  agricultural  landlord.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  making  the  required  calculation  seems  to  be  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  distributioir  of  landlord’s  income  about  the  average  to  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  apply 
Bernouilli’s  hypothesis  to  the  averages  themselves.  From  Sir 


(1)  An  approximate  expression  for  this  loss  under  any  particular  head  is : — 


wliere  C  represents  the  amount  and  the  elasticity’  of  the  present  English  production. 

(2)  Estimated  hy  a  combination  of  the  assumption  that  1,(100  cattle  mean  OTA, 
and  1,(J(K)  sheep  12A  tons  of  meat  annually,  with  the  aver.age  of  Sauerbeck's 
during  the  decade  ending  IDCfi. 

(3)  A  guess  ;  probably  an  under-estimate. 
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llobert  Giffen’s  figures  the  average  income  per  head  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  put  at  £44.  There  are  no  figures, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  total  incomes  of  agricultural 
landords,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  greatly  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  loss  involved,  by  assuming  that  they  have  no  income 
except  their  rents.  Now  lands  assessed  to  income-tax  yield 
about  £52,000,000  annually.  The  number  of  proprietors  of  more 
than  one  acre  number  about  520,000.  The  average  rental  received, 
therefore,  is  about  £100  to  each  rent  receiver,  and  this  we  assume 
to  be  the  average  income  per  head  of  agricultural  landlords.  Dr. 
liernouilli  estimates  that,  after  necessaries  are  allowed  for,  an 
addition  of  1  per  cent,  means  the  same  increase  of  satisfaction, 
whatever  the  income  added  to  may  be.  Subtracting  thirty  pounds 
for  necessaries,  we  get  the  average  surplus  income  of  people  in 
general  at  £14,  and  of  agricultural  landlords  at  £70.  An  addition 
of  £1  to  an  average  income  therefore  means  the  same  increase  of 
satisfaction  as  an  addition  of  £5  to  an  agricultural  landlord's 
income.  Therefore,  to  subtract  £1  from  the  average  man  and  give 
it  to  the  average  landlord  is  to  confer  upon  the  latter  an  amount 
of  satisfaction  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  satisfaction  lost  to  the 
average  man.  Therefore  the  transfer  of  3^  millions  from  people 
in  general  to  agricultural  landlords  means  a  net  loss  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  represented  by  the  value  of  four-fifths  of  that  sum,  or  2| 
millions  to  the  people  in  general.  The  loss  could  not  well  be 
represented  by  a  less  sum  than  this,  and,  indeed,  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  represented  by  a  greater  one. 

Hence,  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  inevitable  rough¬ 
ness  of  my  argument,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  chief  economic 
evil  of  the  preferential  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  is  its 
effect  upon  distribution.  The  real  sacrifice  under  this  head  would 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  sacrifice.  That  is  the  main 
result  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  entered 
among  “  things  known.”  If  that  be  so,  then,  speaking  statistic¬ 
ally,  and  disregarding  everything  beyond  immediate  material 
effects,  we  may  say  that  the  policy  of  ”  tariff  reform  ”  would  be 
considerably  improved  if  it  were  coupled  either 

(1)  With  a  corresponding  excise  on  home  production;  or 

(2)  With  a  levy  of  £3,000,UOO  annually  in  direct  taxes  upon 
agricultural  landlords. 

In  conclusion  I  will  only  add  that  the  considerations  which  have 
been  excluded  from  the  above  discussion  appear  to  me  of  far 
greater  importance  than  those  which  have  been  included,  and  that 
I  regard  them,  when  viewed  collectively,  as  conclusive  against 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed. 


A.  C.  PiGOU. 


THE  CONGO  QUESTION. 


When  in  1563  Sir  John  Hawkins  returned  from  the  expedition  by 
which  he  practically  started  the  British  trade  in  West  African 
natives,  bought  and  sold  for  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  West 
Indian  and  American  plantations,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  reported  to 
have  declared  that  this  traffic,  unless  humanely  conducted,  “  woiild 
be  detestable  and  would  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
the  undertakers.”  Although  the  African  slave  trade  was  cruelly 
carried  on,  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  undertakers,  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  others 
procured  its  abolition  by  law,  and  though  its  relics,  and  yet  more 
those  of  the  slavery  consequent  on  it,  have  lasted  for  nearly 
another  century  in  different  forms,  the  long-delayed  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  or  a  Nemesis  of  some  sort,  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  blight  it  left  on  the  African  districts  from  which  its  victims 
were  taken,  but  also  in  the  social  complications  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  to  which  they  had  been  most  plentifully 
conveyed. 

Barely  more  than  eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Congo 
State,  after  nine  years’  growth  in  humbler  shape,  assumed  its 
present  style  and  powers,  and  obtained  sanction  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  held  at  Berlin  in  1884-5  to  take  charge  of  a 
million  or  so  square  miles  of  Central  African  territory,  primarily 
in  the  interests  of  the  twenty  or  more  million  inhabitants  of  that 
territory,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  civilised  communities  trading 
with  them.  Even  now,  however,  the  time  seems  ready  for  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  or  a  Nemesis  of  some  sort,  to  fall  on  a  system 
of  misrule  that  here,  in  this  short  period,  has  wrought  wellnigh 
as  much  evil  as  was  caused  by  the  West  African  slave  trade 
throughout  its  long  career. 

Much  has  happened  since  I  contributed  an  article  on  “The 
Congo  Crisis”  to  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  in  August,  1901,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
European  Powers  who  authorised  the  creation  of  the  Congo  State 
to  call  its  Sovereign  to  account  for  his  abuse  and  violation  of 
the  functions  he  had  taken  upon  himself  as  their  mandatory.  As 
the  result  of  repeated  appeals  extending  over  several  years,  the 
House  of  Commons  last  May  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  his 
Majesty’s  Government  to  confer  with  the  other  Powers  concerned, 
“  in  order  that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  abate  the  evils  preva¬ 
lent  in  that  State”;  and,  acting  vigorously  on  this  instruction, 
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Lord  Lansdowne  on  August  8th  sent  out  a  despatch  for  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  French,  German,  and  other  Governments,  concluding 
with  the  suggestion  that  “  this  important  question  might  perhaps 
constitute  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  subject  of  a  reference  to  the 
Tribunal  at  The  Hague.”  We  are  still  awaiting  information  as  to 
the  action  that  those  Governments  are  willing  to  take,  hut  the 
Congo  Government  has  issued  a  reply  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
despatch,  dated  September  17th,  as  well  as  an  earlier  reply,  made 
in  its  Bulletin  Officiel  for  June,  to  strictures  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  profusion  of  pamphlets  and  inspired  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  purporting  to  meet  the  situation.  On  this  situation  I  offer 
some  remarks,  especially  in  connection  with  the  proposal  that  at 
any  rate  some  of  the  matters  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  evidence  which  has  been 
accumulated  as  to  systematic  persecution  and  spoliation  of  the 
natives  over  at  any  rate  the  larger  part  of  the  Congo  State’s  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  of  which  the  weightiest  portions  were  summarised  in 
my  book  on  “  Civilisation  in  Congoland.”  The  only  attempt  at 
rebutting  this  evidence  which  has  been  made,  either  in  a  semi¬ 
official  rejoinder  entitled  “  La  Yerite  sur  la  Civilisation  au  Congo,” 
or  in  other  publications,  is  the  citation  of  vague  statements  by 
King  Leopold  and  his  agents  as  to  their  humane  intentions,  and  of 
reports  from  missionaries  and  travellers  that  no  such  abuses  as  are 
complained  of  have  come  within  their  own  observation.  The 
full  truth  can  only,  of  course,  be  ascertained  by  such  a  searching 
and  comprehensive  inquiry  as  would  tax  the  energies  of  a  roving 
commission  of  investigation  on  the  spot,  or  rather  on  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  spots  in  an  area  of  a  million  square  miles.  But  that  the  need 
for  some  such  investigation,  or  for  other  action  designed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  actual  state  of  things,  has  already  been  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  is  shown  by  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe’s  despatch  of  August  8th.  “  The  fact,”  we  there  read, 
“  that  many  individual  instances  of  cruelty  have  taken  place  in  the 
Congo  State  is  proved  beyond  possibility  of  contradiction  by  the 
occurrence  of  cases  in  which  white  officials  had  been  convicted  of 
outrages  on  natives  ” ;  and  it  is  atlded  :  “  It  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  number  of  convictions  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
number  of  actual  offences  committed.”  It  is  good  news  that  Mr. 
Roger  Casement,  the  British  Consul  at  Boma,  who  had  previously 
been  chiefly  occupied,  according  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  despatch, 
in  dealing  with  “  examples  of  grave  maladministration  and  ill- 
treatment  ”  of  which  the  victims  were  British  subjects  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boma,  has  lately  been  extending  his 
inquiries  and  collecting  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  state 
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of  affairs  in  regions  further  away  from  the  centre  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  forthcoming  report  is  expected  to  contain  indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  far  graver  offences  committed  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  British  Government  has  hitherto  been 
officially  aware  of. 

In  the  apology  which  the  Congo  Government  put  foward  in  its 
Bulletin  Ofjiciel  for  last  June,  immediately  after  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  its  reply  of  September  17th  to 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  despatch  of  August  8th,  it  is  contended  not 
only  that  in  the  management  of  its  territory  since  1885  it  has 
fulfilled  as  strictly  and  thoroughly  as  possible  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Berlin  Act,  but  also  that  it  has  “  sovereign  rights  ”  over 
the  territory  which  neither  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  of  the 
signatories  to  the  Berlin  Act  is  competent  to  interfere  with  or  to 
limit  in  any  way.  Each  of  these  contentions  seems  easy  of  refu¬ 
tation. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  may  be  admitted  that  King  Leopold  has 
some  warrant  for  claiming  that  whatever  sovereign  rights  he 
possesses  are  derived,  not  from  the  Berlin  Act,  which  was  signed 
on  January  26th,  1885,  but  from  conventions  into  which  he  entered 
before  that  date  with  several  of  the  civilised  Powers.  Considerable 
cleverness  was  shown  in  the  proceedings  by  which  these  conven¬ 
tions  were  secured — first,  with  the  United  States  in  April,  1884, 
afterwards  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  European  nations — 
before  the  Berlin  Conference  met,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  none  of  them  would  have  been  agreed  to  had  their  condi¬ 
tions  been  properly  understood.  Those  conventions  were  entered 
into  with  the  International  Association,  which  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  Congo  State,  on  the  assurance  that  its  objects  were  wholly 
humanitarian,  and  that  it  desired  no  more  than  such  recognition 
as  “  a  friendly  Governme?it  ”  as  would  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
philanthropic  intentions,  alike  towards  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
towards  all  civilised  communities.  It  was  a  matter  of  universal 
surprise  when  on  August  1st,  1885,  after  the  close  of  the  Berlin 
Conference,  King  Leopold  notified  to  the  Powers  that  “  the  Congo 
International  Association  will  henceforth  constitute  the  Congo 
Independent  State,”  and  that  he  had,  “  by  agreement  with  the 
Association,  taken  the  title  of  Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Indepen¬ 
dent  State.”  Since  then  the  State  has  been  administered  by  him, 
and  by  agents  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  with  a  sovereignty  far 
more  autocratic  than  was  dreamt  of  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
when  he  declared  “  UEtat,  c’est  Moi.” 

By  whatever  methods  the  signatories  to  the  Berlin  Act  may  have 
been  enticed  into  the  compacts  they  separately  and  conjointly 
made  with  the  founder  of  the  Congo  State,  those  compacts  are,  of 
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course,  binding  upon  them.  No  responsibilities  thus  incurred  by 
them,  however,  can  relieve  the  State  of  the  responsibilities  it 
took  upon  itself  when,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Confer¬ 
ence  on  February  26th,  1885,  it  sought  and  obtained  permission  to 
be  included  among  the  signatories  to  the  Act  which  pledged  all 
the  Powers  exercising  “  sovereign  rights”  within  the  Congo  Basin 
to  observance  of  its  stipulations.  The  same  obligations  were 
assumed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  in 
respect  of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  Basin  assigned  to  them,  as 
by  the  Congo  State,  which  is  in  possession  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole.  None  of  the  four  Powers  named  has  repiidiated  its 
obligations,  nor  is  likely  to  do  so.  The  Congo  State  alone  is 
recalcitrant,  and  there  is  amazing  boldness  in  the  assertion  made 
by  it  in  its  apology  of  September  17th,  that,  according  to  the 
clumsy  wording  of  the  official  translation,  “the  conclusions  of  the 
English  Note,  by  suggesting  a  reference  to  the  Hague  Court,  tend 
to  make  considered  as  cases  for  arbitration  questions  of  sovereignty 
and  interior  administration  which  the  current  doctrine  has  always 
excluded  from  the  decisions  of  arbitrators.”  As  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  the  tribunal  proposed  by  the  Ilagiie  Conference  can  only 
be  appealed  to,  it  is  true,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties  in  an 
international  dispute,  and  this  is  the  case  with  every  other  scheme 
of  arbitration.  But  it  is  open  to  the  other  signatories  to  the 
Berlin  Act,  and  appears  incumbent  upon  them,  in  the  event  of  the 
Congo  Government’s  refusing  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  to  take  such  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Conference  of  1884-5. 

In  the  efforts  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  made  persistently  with 
this  object  it  is  important  that  attention  should  be  chiefly  paid 
not  to  particular  charges  of  wrong-doing  brought,  against  officials 
in  the  Congo  State’s  territory,  however  numerous,  startling  and 
indisputable  those  charges  may  be,  but  to  faults  in  the  machinery 
of  administration  and  in  the  system  by  which  a  form  of  legality 
is  given  to  it.  The  conditions  under  which  the  Congo  State  was 
authorised  to  set  up  “  sovereign  rights  ”  throughout  the  area  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  were  that,  besides  opening  up  the  territory  to  the 
trade  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms,  it  should  aim  at  the  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  native  populations,  including  sup¬ 
pression  of  slavery  and,  especially,  of  the  slave  trade.  The  duly 
thus  laid  upon  it,  however,  debarred  it  from  exercising  any 
sovereign  power  tending  even  to  such  appropriation  of  the  soil 
or  overawing  of  its  inhabitants  as,  in  what  some  of  us  consider 
unlawful  interference  with  the  natural  rights  of  the  original 
occupants,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  stronger  and  would-be 
civilising  races  in  other  uncivilised  parts  of  the  world.  The 
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Congo  Government  refers,  in  its  apology,  to  the  high-handed  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Great 
liritain  in  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  regions 
outside  the  Congo  Basin.  The  equity  of  all  these  proceedings 
may  be  disputed,  but  this  is  not  a  dispute  with  which  any  of  Great 
Britain’s  competitors  in  colonial  expansion  have  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  No  international  agreement  has  ever  been  arrived  at  on  the 
subject,  although  the  Berlin  Conference  did  a  good  deal  to  lay 
down  rules  for  the  appropriation  of  African  territory.  It  was 
solely  as  regards  the  Congo  Basin  that  the  European  Powers  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  safeguarding  and  advancement  of  natives’  welfare, 
and  pledged  one  another,  as  well  as  the  Congo  State,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  humane  policy. 

What  has  the  Congo  State  done  towards  performing  the  task 
it  took  upon  itself  ?  Although  from  the  first  the  methods  adopted 
by  its  pioneers  in  exploration  and  exploitation  were  in  many  ways 
objectionable,  and  although  from  the  outset  a  false  direction  was 
given  to  the  legislative  machinery  constructed  in  Brussels,  there 
was  for  several  years  comparatively  little  to  be  found  fault  with 
in  such  proceedings  as  the  European  public  was  allowed  to  have 
information  about.  The  earlier  operations  were  not  on  a  large 
scale;  and  there  was  a  show  of  anxiety  that  the  natives  should 
be  fairly  dealt  with,  and  that  the  trading  companies  dealing  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  military  expeditions  sent  out  to  control  them, 
should  be  properly  conducted.  It  was  not  till  1892  that  new  pro¬ 
jects,  long  before  initiated,  took  effective  shape.  In  that  year  the 
State  established  a  virtual  monopoly  over  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  territory,  which  it  claimed  as  its  “  domaine  prive,” 
and  began  to  parcel  out  among  privileged  companies,  including, 
as  the  two  earliest,  most  important,  and  most  mischievous,  the 
Societe  Anversoise  du  Commerce  au  Congo  and  the  Anglo-Belgian 
India  llubber  Company,  commonly  known,  by  its  initials,  as  the 
Abir.  In  that  year,  also,  was  sent  out  the  formidable  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  (now  Baron)  Dhanis  which  spent  more  than 
two  years  in  driving  back  the  so-called  Arabs  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country,  with  the  help  of  a  huge  concourse  of  cannibal 
warriors — to  whom,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  success  achieved  was 
due.  The  war  being  over  in  1894,  many  of  these  cannibal 
warriors  were  retained  and  embodied  in  the  now  greatly  augmented 
force  publique,  which  was  mainly  recruited  from  other  cannibals 
who,  until  their  defeat,  had  fought  under  Arab  leadership.  To 
Baron  Dhanis  belongs  the  credit  or  discredit  of  having  in  this 
way  provided  the  State  with  a  formidable  army  that,  with  suit¬ 
able  camps  and  recruiting  grounds,  has  since  grown  into  a  body 
of  more  than  17,000  “  regular  troops,”  besides,  perhaps,  as  many 
auxiliaries  collected  by  the  system  of  prestations,  for  whom,  when 
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they  have  not  been  employed  in  actual  warfare,  ample  employment 
has  been  found  in  assisting  rubber-collection  and  the  like,  both 
in  the  State’s  doviaine  prive  strictu  sensu  and  in  the  districts 
granted  to  the  concessionnaire  companies. 

Thus  has  been  constructed  the  machinery  of  oppression  con¬ 
cisely  described  in  Lord  Lansdowne’s  despatch  pf  August  8th  as 
one  of  which  “  it  is  alleged  that  the  object  of  the  administration 
was  not  so  much  the  care  and  government  of  the  natives  as  the 
collection  of  revenue;  that  this  object  was  pursued  by  means  of 
a  system  of  forced  labour,  differing  only  in  name  from  slavery; 
that  the  demands  upon  each  village  were  exacted  with  a  strictness 
which  constantly  degenerated  into  great  cruelty ;  and  that  the  men 
composing  the  armed  force  of  the  State  were  in  many  cases 
recruited  from  the  most  warlike  and  savage  tribes,  who  not  infre¬ 
quently  terrorised  over  their  own  officers,  and  maltreated  the 
natives  without  regard  to  discipline  or  fear  of  punishment.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Lansdowne  only  says  that  these 
offences  are  “  alleged,”  but  they  are  supported  by  a  weight  of 
evidence  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  justify  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  calling  for  a  stringent  inquiry,  and  the  proposed  inquiry 
is  none  the  less  necessary  because  the  Congo  Government,  instead 
of  attempting  to  refute  specific  allegations  of  wrong-doing,  either 
by  its  agents  or  in  its  own  legislation,  reiterates  the  professions  of 
unbounded  philanthropy  which  have  been  made  in  all  its  public 
declarations  of  policy,  or  because  it  refers  to  certain  arrange¬ 
ments,  purporting  to  be  benevolent,  which  it  has  ordered  as  regards 
the  prohibition  of  the  supply  of  liquor  to  natives  in  such  parts 
of  its  territory  as  have  not  already  been  thus  contaminated, 
the  starting  of  “  a  certain  number  of  hospitals,”  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  and  so  forth.  The  ostentatious  putting  forward  of 
these  small  services,  even  if  they  are  really  rendered,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  the  Congo  Government  has  no 
answer  to  make  to  the  grave  charges  which  it  leaves  unanswered. 

Nor  does  it  help  its  case  by  suggesting  that  the  English  demand 
for  just  treatment  of  the  natives  is  a  mere  cloak  to  what  it  calls 
“  covetous  designs,”  and  that  “  this  campaign  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  State  became  affirmed.”  The  “  cam¬ 
paign  ”  was  started  as  soon  as  the  truth  began  to  be  known,  and 
its  concurrence  with  the  financial  improvement  of  the  State’s 
affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  that  improvement  was  marked  by 
scandals  which  could  not  be  concealed.  Disclosures  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Stokes  by  Captain  Lothaire  in  1895  did  much  to  open 
the  eyes  of  English  onlookers,  who  reasonably  asked  what  treat¬ 
ment  black  men  might  be  expected  to  receive  when  a  white  man 
and  a  British  subject  could  be  so  dealt  with.  Since  1895  the 
available  evidence  has  been  steadily  accumulating ;  partly  because 
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secrets  could  no  longer  be  easily  kept ;  partly,  and  yet  more,  because 
the  mischief  has  been  growing  enormously  as  a  necessary  outcome 
of  the  concessionnaire  company  regime.  The  fact  that  from  no 
fault  of  their  own  the  opponents  of  Congo  misrule  were  almost 
silent,  and  could  do  nothing  effective,  throughout  the  ten  years  or 
more  in  which  the  seeds  of  mischief  were  being  sown  renders  all 
the  more  reasonable  and  urgent  the  efforts  they  are  now  making 
for  removal  of  abuses  that  become  more  and  more  iniquitous  and 
more  and  more  pernicious  in  every  year  of  their  continuance. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  striven  longest  and  most 
zealously  in  this  direction,  the  course  now  to  be  taken  with  most 
immediate  prospect  of  success,  and  at  any  rate  as  a  preliminary 
step,  is  the  reference  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  general 
question  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  which  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
favoured  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  despatch  of 
August  8th. 

This  is  a  question  with  which  the  Hague  Tribunal  appears 
exceptionally  competent  to  deal,  as  its  settlement  depends  upon 
the  legal  interpretation  to  be  put  on  certain  phrases  in  the  Berlin 
Act,  of  which  the  meaning,  though  it  seems  plain  to  impartial  lay¬ 
men,  can  only  be  decided  authoritatively  by  experts  in  international 
law.  Such  a  decision  is  all  the  more  wanted,  moreover,  seeing  that 
the  Congo  Government  has  been  at  great  expense  to  procure  ex 
yarte  statements  on  the  subject,  not  only  from  Professor  Descamps 
in  his  ponderous  book  on  “  L’Afrique  Nouvelle,  Essai  sur  I’Etat 
Civilisateur  dans  les  Pays  Neufs,  et  sur  la  Fondation,  I’Organisa- 
tion  et  le  Gouvernement  de  I’Etat  Independant  du  Congo,”  and 
other  Belgian  advocates,  but,  to  mention  only  one  foreigner,  from 
Maitre  Barboux,  of  Paris,  whose  widely  circulated  and  lengthy 
“  opinion,”  while  ostensibly  a  defence  of  the  action  of  the 
concessionnaire  companies  in  French  Congo,  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Belgian  promoters  of  concessionnaire  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Congo  State,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
manifesto  on  behalf  of  these  latter  companies. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Congo  Government  and  its  apologists  that, 
although  the  Berlin  Act  insists  that  throughout  the  Congo  Basin 
“the  trade  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom,”  and  for¬ 
bids  therein  “either  monopoly  or  privilege  of  any  kind  in  com¬ 
mercial  matters,”  there  is  in  it  nothing  to  debar  the  Congo  State 
from  taking  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  country  in  which 
neither  natives  nor  others  have  acquired  such  right  of  ownership 
as  is  recognised  by  the  laws  of  civilised  communities.  Therefore, 
we  are  asked  to  admit,  the  State  or  any  individuals  or  corporations 
delegated  by  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  collect  and  dispose  of  all 
the  products  of  its  territorial  acquisitions,  and  also  to  utilise  the 
services  of  the  natives  in  collecting  that  produce,  either  with  any 
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recompense  for  their  labour  which  the  employers  may  deem 
proper,  or  under  a  labour-tax  imposed  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
supposed  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the  civilising  influences 
brought  within  their  reach.  For  the  general  theory  on  which  the 
assertion  is  based  there  may  or  may  not  be  warrant.  There  is 
abundant  precedent,  if  not  clear  justification,  for  the  assumption 
that  a  civilising  power,  in  its  dealings  with  uncivilised  subjects, 
may,  and  should,  regard  itself  as  in  loco  parentis,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  entitled  to  take  over  all  unoccupied  lands  as  State  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  administer  or  apportion  them  as  it  finds  best  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  This  is  the  pretext  for  the 
Torrens  Act  in  Australia,  and  for  all  the  land  appropriation  which 
has  been  resorted  to  elsewhere  by  France,  Germany,  and  other 
nations  besides  England,  though  never  with  such  thoroughness 
or  violence  as  we  find  in  the  Congo  State.  It  is  also  the  pretext  for 
the  poll-tax,  the  hut-tax,  and  the  other  levies  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  that  the  Congo  State  claims  as  its  exemplars.  Nowhere 
else,  however,  has  either  the  land  appropriation  or  the  native  taxa¬ 
tion  been  anything  like  so  tyrannical  as  is  the  system  established 
by  the  ordinances  and  edicts  of  King  Leopold  and  his  officials,  and, 
according  to  such  testimony  as  is  forthcoming,  enforced,  with  or 
without  approval  of  the  higher  authorities,  by  the  Congo  State’s 
own  subordinates  and  by  the  exploiting  companies  licensed  by  it 
and  supported  by  its  force  publique  in  their  exactions.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  question  for  the  decision  of  competent  international 
lawyers  whether  the  special  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Act  do  not 
preclude  the  Congo  Government — and  also  the  British,  French, 
German,  and  other  sharers  in  the  occupation  of  the  Congo  Basin — 
from  pursuing  therein  a  policy  which  is  held  to  be  legitimate  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  uncivilised  world. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  graver  question  to  be  decided, 
upon  lines  as  to  which  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  Berlin 
Act  seem  to  be  indisputable. 

In  the  earlier  legislation  of  the  Congo  Government  it  was  laid 
down,  as  far  back  as  J uly,  1885,  that  “  no  one  has  a  right  to 
occupy  vacant  lands  without  a  title,  or  to  dispossess  natives  of 
lands  they  occupy;  vacant  lands  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  State.”  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  this  was  regarded  as 
a  reasonable  and  humane  provision,  asserting  no  more  than  the 
State’s  custodianship  over  the  entire  territory,  and  its  desire  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  natives  against  itself  no  less  than  against 
outside  land  grabbers.  There  was  a  semblance  of  justice,  also,  in 
a  decree  of  September,  1886,  providing  that  “lands  occupied  by 
native  populations  under  the  authority  of  their  chiefs  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  administered  according  to  local  customs  and  usages,” 
and  that  “  all  acts  or  agreements  are  forbidden  which  tend  to  the 
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expulsion  of  natives  from  territories  they  occupy,  or  to  deprive 
them  directly  or  indirectly  of  their  liberty  or  their  means  of 
existence.” 

In  all  this  there  was,  at  any  rate,  a  pretence  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Berlin  Act.  But  in  1889  a  different  policy 
was  started.  By  successive  edicts  and  ordinances,  preliminary  to 
the  building  up  of  the  great  concessionnaire  companies,  the  natives 
were  deprived  of  their  immemorial  right  to  collect  ivory  and  other 
marketable  commodities  from  the  forests  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  roamed  at  will,  and  which  in  their  opinion  were  as  much 
their  property  as  the  mud  villages  in  which  they  slept,  and  the 
small  gardens  in  which  their  womenfolk  cultivated  the  few 
:  vegetables  on  which  they  mainly  subsisted  when  flesh  diet  was  not 

^  procurable.  The  rubber  that  is  now  the  principal  article  of  com- 

;  merce  in  Congoland  was  not  then  unknown  or  quite  unused  among 

f  the  more  enlightened  tribes,  hut  there  was  little  apparent  injustice, 

when  it  was  issued,  in  a  decree  of  October,  1889,  forbidding  “  the 
procuring  of  rubber,  gum  copal  and  other  vegetable  products  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  these  substances  are  not  at  present  procured  by  natives 
and  which  form  part  of  the  State  domain.”  Had  the  Congo  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  developing  the  rubber  industry  along  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  same  sort,  done  as  the  British,  French,  and  German 
I  Governments  are  doing  in  Lagos,  the  Gold  Coast,  Senegal,  the 

Cameroons,  and  other  parts  of  Africa — taking  the  native  collectors 
into  partnership  with  them,  as  it  were,  and  educating  them  in 
J  pursuits  no  less  advantageous  to  themselves  than  serviceable  to 

their  employers — no  one  could  have  complained,  and  King  Leopold 
if  other  arrangements  were  in  keeping,  might  have  proved  himself 
as  great  a  benefactor  to  the  African  race  as  he  claimed  and  still 
claims  to  be.  But  that  has  not  been  the  Congo  method.  In  por¬ 
tioning  out  to  concessionnaire  companies  areas  of  which  some  are 
[  larger  than  Belgium  itself,  and  in  reserving  for  its  own  operations 

=  those  areas  known  as  domaine  price  strictu  seiisu,  the  State  has 

deprived  the  natives  of  all  opportunities  for  disposing  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  to  any  other  purchasers  than  itself  or  the 
privileged  companies.  It  has  thus  compelled  them  to  take  for  that 
produce  any  price  the  exclusive  purchasers  choose  to  offer,  even 
when  the  farce  of  buying  and  selling  is  maintained  and  when  the 
natives  are  not  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  slavery,  obliged 
by  cannibal  or  other  savage  and  alien  “  sentries”  to  furnish  what¬ 
ever  rubber  they  can  collect  in  the  form  of  a  labour-tax.  If  the 
Congo  State  is  justified,  under  the  Berlin  Act,  in  taking  possession 
of  all  really  “  unoccupied  lands,”  and  consequently  of  all  prospec- 
I  tive  and  possible  produce  they  may  be  capable  of  yielding,  there  is 

i  manifest  injustice,  apart  from  the  special  provisions  of  the  Berlin 

;  Act  and  from  its  own  original  promises  on  behalf  of  the  natives^ 
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in  its  debarring  these  natives  from  access  to  the  forests  and  swamps 
previously  scoured  by  them  for  whatever  useful  articles  they  could 
find  there,  and  yet  more  in  its  compelling  them  to  endure  great 
hardships  in  going  thither  to  collect  useful  articles  for  which  they 
practically  receive  no  share  of  the  profit.  So  thorough  has  been 
the  spoliation  of  the  natives  that  in  a  debate  in  the  Belgian  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Representatives  on  3rd  July  Count  Smet  de  Nayer,  the 
Prime  Minister,  replied  to  the  charge  that  they  were  insufficiently 
paid  for  their  forced  rubber-collecting  by  declaring  :  “  They  have 
a  right  to  nothing;  what  is  given  them  is  pure  gratuity.”  (“Ils 
n’ont  droit  a  rien ;  ce  qu’on  leur  donne  est  une  veritable  gratifica¬ 
tion.”) 

These,  it  may  be  admitted,  are  questions  that  can  only  be  decided  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  international  lawyers.  But  the  Congo  State 
surely  has  no  right  to  refuse  its  consent  to  their  being  referred  to  such 
a  tribunal,  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  insisting  on  the 
reference  in  the  fact  that  the  Congo  Government,  while  publishing 
ex  farte  legal  opinions  in  support  of  its  assumed  right,  naively, 
in  its  apology  of  September  17th,  alleges  that  an  adverse  decision 
would  “tend  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
of  the  Conventional  Basin  of  the  Congo.”  It  is  not  the  Congo 
Basin  that  would  be  ruined  by  an  adverse  decision,  but  the  con- 
cessionnaire  companies  that  have  been  set  up  therein  and  the  policy 
of  their  chief  promoter  who  is  avowedly  afraid  to  have  their  case 
submitted  to  an  impartial  inquiry. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  principal  offender, 
if  any  legal  offence  has  been  committed,  is  the  Congo  Government, 
the  other  sharers  in  the  administration  of  the  Congo  Basin  are 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  controversy.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  regards  French  Congo,  where,  since  1900,  about  forty 
concessionnaire  companies  have  been  established,  mainly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  adventurers  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Congo  State  companies,  but  in  which  the  shares 
are  largely  held  by  French  investors.  Although  the  French 
Government  rashly  granted  them  their  charters,  it  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  refused  to  allow  its  native  troops  to  be  employed  in  such 
terrorising  of  the  natives  as  is  the  rule  in  the  Congo  State’s  terri¬ 
tory,  or  to  sanction  the  arming  of  the  companies’  employes  for 
this  purpose.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  understood  that  many  of 
these  French  or  Franco-Belgian  companies  are  practically  insol¬ 
vent,  and  that  only  two  or  three  are  more  than  paying  their  way. 
Even  the  insolvent  companies,  however,  have  or  assert  a  claim  on 
the  French  Government  which  appears  to  be  an  obstacle  to  such 
humane  action  as  might  otherwise  be  expected  from  M.  Combes’s 
Cabinet.  Similar  concessions,  but  much  smaller  and  fewer,  have 
also  been  granted  by  the  British  and  German,  as  well  as  the  For- 
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tuguese  Governments,  in  respect  to  some  portions  of  the  territory 
controlled  by  them  on  the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the 
Congo  Basin.  But  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  French 
and  German  Governments,  if  not  also  the  Portuguese,  will  be  as 
ready  as  the  British  Government  has  shown  itself  to  modify  any 
arrangements  they  incautiously  entered  into  in  order  that  a 
vigorous  attempt  shall  be  made  to  secure  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  Act  as  regards  the  whole  Congo  Basin. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  Congo  problem,  which 
now  calls  for  prompt  solution,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Congo  Government  which  is  repeated  in  its 
apology  of  September  17th.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1894 
our  Government  committed  what  in  the  opinion  of  many  was  a 
deplorable  mistake  in  leasing  to  King  Leopold  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  known  as  the  Lado 
Enclave,  and  consented  to  his  acquisition,  if  practicable,  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district,  hitherto  regarded  as 
included  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  To  the  latter  part  of  the 
arrangement  the  French  Government  objected  at  the  time,  and 
it  was  therefore,  at  the  time,  supposed  to  have  fallen  through. 
With  at  any  rate  the  tacit  consent  of  the  French  Government, 
however,  persistent  encroachments  have  throughout  the  past  seven 
years  been  made  upon  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  by  enterprising 
agents  of  the  Congo  Government.  Against  these  encroachments 
the  British  Government  has  offered  tardy  and  intermittent  protests. 
The  question  as  to  ownership  of  the  district  in  dispute  has  still  to 
be  settled,  and  to  it  two  notable  sentences  in  the  Congo  Govern¬ 
ment’s  apology  refer.  “The  Government  of  the  State,”  we  read, 
“  has  not  ceased  for  its  part  to  extol  arbitration  for  international 
disagreements  which  admitted  of  its  application.  Thus  it  would 
be  willing  to  see  the  divergence  of  view  that  has  arisen  about  the 
lease  of  the  territories  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 

Neither  this  district  nor  the  Lado  Enclave  is  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  Berlin  Act  to  the  Congo  Basin.  The  question  here 
involved  is,  therefore,  quite  distinct  from  the  administration  *of 
affairs,  under  international  guidance,  within  the  Basin.  But,  as 
the  Congo  State  professes  itself  willing  and  anxious  that  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  dispute  should  be  arbitrated  upon,  it  has  no  excuse 
whatever  for  refusing  to  allow  the  Congo  question  proper  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  if  perseveres 
in  its  refusal,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Powers  that  signed  the 
Berlin  Act  to  take  more  drastic  measures  for  securing  fulfilment 
of  the  responsibilities  they  took  upon  themselves,  “  in  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,”  in  1885. 


H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 


THE  BOSSIxVK  AND  RUSSIA’S  SOCIAL  UNREST. 

“I  have  come  from  below,  from  the  very  depths  of  life,  where  there  is 
nought  but  slime  and  slush.  ...  I  am  the  voice  of  that  life,  the  harsh 
cry  of  those  who  wallow  in  its  mire.”  Gouki. 

Russia  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  her  wonders  to  perform.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  doings  of  her 
Government,  and  by  studying  and  watching  the  latter,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  forming  an  accurate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation  at  large.  There  never 
was  a  greater  fallacy.  The  diplomatic  tactics  of  a  handful  of 
officials  afford  absolutely  no  insight  into  the  feelings  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people,  contained  in  a  population 
of  some  200  millions.  Rather  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people 
uttered  in  Russian  art,  to  which  we  may  indeed  turn  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  Russian  as  he  really  is.  As  an 
eloquent  and  unerring  interpreter  of  the  true  national  tempera¬ 
ment,  Russian  Art,  i.e.,  Russian  Literature,  Painting,  and  Music, 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  about  a  century.  Throughout  this 
period  we  can  distinctly  trace  in  Russia’s  art  manifestations  a 
consistent  history  of  the  Russian  people,  and  whilst  an  unspan- 
able  chasm  would  apparently  separate  Russian  politics  from  Rus¬ 
sian  art,  there  is  yet  a  curious  link  of  affinity  between  the  two. 

The  Russian  Government,  it  is  true,  represents  the  autocracy 
of  autocracies,  and  Russian  art  is  democratic  to  the  core.  Rut 
every  Russian  artist  of  any  fame,  especially  in  literature,  has 
invariably  been,  and  is  to  the  present  day,  a  keen  politician,  and 
the  extent  of  his  influence  has  usually  depended  largely  upon  his 
astuteness  in  evading  the  Tsar’s  censor  when  portraying  the  lives 
and  conditions  of  his  countrymen.  With  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasant  from  serfdom,  and  the  Russification  of  the  educated 
classes,  so  long  held  in  the  thralls  of  “Westernism,”  a  huge  wave 
of  nationalism  permeated  the  literature.  A  craze  for  what  has 
been  termed  “Peasant  Worship”  came  into  vogue.  The  un¬ 
adulterated  Slav  nature  of  the  peasant,  his  inert  commonsense 
view  of  life,  his  fatalistic  patience  and  good-natured  endurance; 
his  folk-tales  and  characteristic  songs  became  the  inexhaustible 
theme  for  writers  and  exponents  of  the  pravoslavny,  or  orthodox 
element  of  Russia  and  the  Russians.  For  the  nonce,  the  half- 
savage  moujik  was  the  idol  of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  the  movement  was  absolutely  heart-whole  and  sincere. 
Rut  even  while  Russian  art  was  busy  with  its  peasant  adoration. 
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the  object  of  adulation  was  undergoing  a  radical  transformation. 

To  the  main  portion  of  freed  serfs,  their  so-called  liberty  was  by 
no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  To  a  population  which  has 
drifted  along  for  generations  in  a  state  of  supine  irresponsibility 
and  childish  dependence  upon  its  superiors,  the  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  personal  thought  and  action  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  must  naturally  be  a  tremendous  shock. 

Both  from  a  moral  and  social  standpoint  the  second  condition 
of  such  a  population  will  probably  be  infinitely  worse  than  the 
first.  Simultaneously,  too,  with  the  sharp  severing  of  the  ties 
which  had  so  long  bound  the  serf  to  his  master’s  sod,  other  start¬ 
ling  changes  were  being  effected.  The  social  and  economic 
development  of  modern  Russia  was  dawning.  Industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  were  being  floated,  and  a  second 
shock,  this  time  of  a  dangerously  demoralising  nature,  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  irresistible  force  which  impelled  the  peasant  to  aban¬ 
don  his  traditional  agricultural  occupation.  The  bait  of  high 
wages  easily  tempted  him  to  leave  his  “  five  acres  and  a  cow,” 
already  becoming  barren  from  want  of  judicious  management  as 
well  as  from  the  incessant  drainage  of  over-taxation.  The  vil¬ 
lages  were  denuded  of  the  young  and  strong  independent  hands, 
who  crowded  to  the  towns  and  industrial  centres,  where  they 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  town  life.  Small  surprise  that  its 
excitement  and  dissipation  proved  altogether  too  much  for  these 
newly-fledged  freemen.  From  the  combined  influences  of  this 
transformation  of  the  serf,  there  issued  a  new  class  of  the  male 
population,  a  proletariat  peasant-incubus,  a  being  who  only  learnt 
to  appreciate  the  evil  side  of  his  “regeneration.”  With  no  power 
of  concentration,  no  ambition  to  improve  and  no  desire  to  work 
for  the  future,  this  individual  just  managed  to  keep  himself  from 
sheer  starvation  by  filling  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  lowest  occupa¬ 
tions.  No  longer,  as  in  his  rural  days,  the  backbone  and  ideal 
of  his  nation,  without  a  trace  of  education  or  training,  he  quickly 
degenerated  into  what  may  not  unjustly  be  described  as  the  “  dust¬ 
bin  ”  of  Russia.  His  respect  for  his  betters,  his  servility,  and  his 
good-natured  patience — but  not  his  inherent  laziness — departed, 
and  he  became  a  supple  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary 
propagandist.  That  such  an  individual  as  this  displaced  peasant 
has,  certainly,  long  ago  existed  in  isolated  units  throughout  the 
vast  length  and  breadth  of  Russia,  is  undeniable.  He  is  known  by 
the  nomenclature  of  bossiak,  rendered  as  nearly  as  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  translation  by  the  French,  va-nu-jned. 

Pretty  nearly  a  century  ago  the  bossiak  was  even  introduced 
into  literature.  Turgeniev,  for  example,  to  whom  no  suggestions, 
however  floating,  no  trifles,  however  small,  came  amiss,  drew  a 
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masterpiece  of  bossiaJc  psychology  in  his  “  Otchayannui  ”  (“  The 
Profligate  ”).  Who  that  has  read  this  book  will  ever  forget  the 
villainously  depraved  “  Misha  ”  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  fifty  years  that  the  bossiaJcs  can  he  acknowledged  as 
representing  a  distinct  and  recognisable  class  in  Russia,  and  of 
this  class  the  latest  and  most  prominent  literary  type  in  Russian 
fiction  is  portrayed  by  Russia’s  youngest  writer  of  note,  Maxim 
Gorki.  When  Gorki’s  work  began,  Russia  was  experiencing  a 
decided  lull  in  literary  novelties.  Tolstoy — in  his  own  country 
at  any  rate — has  long  since  lost  any  claims  to  weight  and  novelty 
which  may  once  have  been  conceded  to  him.  Those  well-nigh 
perfect  stylists,  too,  Korolenko  and  Tchehov,  who  have  filled  up 
the  gap  in  literary  chronology  between  Tolstoy  and  Gorki,  in  spite 
of  their  mastery  of  technique,  have  still  created  no  new  types. 

Russian  readers  then  were  sighing  for  a  new  sensation.  Maxim 
Gorki  supplied  it,  and  took  a  startling  leap  into  fame.  The  fact 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  telegrams  and  telephones  affects  litera¬ 
ture  as  much  as  trade.  No  sooner  are  the  germs  of  a  literary 
notoriety  hatched  than  they  are  sent  speeding  in  all  directions. 
Almost  contemporary  with  Gorki’s  plunge  into  native  popularity, 
he  had  a  brief,  but  stirring  boom  in  England.  About  two  years 
back  his  name  met  us  repeatedly  in  English  journals  and  news¬ 
papers.  That  this  should  have  happened,  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  understand.  As  we  have  attempted  to  show,  the  origin,  ante¬ 
cedents  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  bossiaJcs  are  purely  Russian  in 
all  their  bearings.  Only  those,  therefore,  who  have  lived  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  met  him  face  to  face  would  seem  likely  to  grasp  the  inner 
and  economic  significance  of  the  bossiaJc  development.  Thus  the 
generality  of  English  readers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  dive 
beneath  Gorki’s  surface.  Moreover,  the  few  translations  of  the 
young  author  which  obtain  in  English  are  chiefly  reproductions 
from  the  French.  Judging  from  the  Russian  originals,  it  is 
doubtless  excellent  for  our  morals  to  have  our  Gorki  freely  diluted 
by  a  filtering  through  necessary  languages,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  very  essence  and  kernel  of  Gorki’s  style  has  been  washed  away 
in  the  process.  It  was  evidently  not  without  purpose  that  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  GorJci\  that  is,  the  “  bitter  one.”  Sar¬ 
donic  bitterness  is  one  of  his  salient  features  and,  like  some 
repeated  press  copy,  taken  from  the  original,  his  main  attribute 
loses  all  its  life  and  pungency,  and  becomes  fainter  and  fainter 
with  each  new  foreign  impression,  leaving  the  author’s  own 
sharply  defined  outlines  colourless  and  bleared. 

One  Englishman  alone  occurs  to  us,  who,  strangely  enough,  was 
a  thorough  bossiaJc  hy  nature,  and  who  possibly  met  more  than 
one  boon  companion  during  his  own  wanderings  through  Russia. 
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This  was  George  Borrow.  In  their  realism  and  their  sympathy 
for  rascality,  Gorki  and  Borrow  frequently  cross  each  other’s 
thresholds,  and  both  have  the  same  delightfully  natural  touches. 
But  Borrow  was  an  optimist  who  skimmed  over  the  comedy  of  a 
vagabond’s  existence  and  found  it  fairly  comfortable.  Gorki 
probes  deep.  lie  is  chiefly  imbued  with  the  awful  misery  and 
tragedy  of  his  rogue’s  life,  and  he  far  surpasses  Borrow  in  his 
gift  for  human  characterisation,  as  well  as  in  his  insight  into  the 
impulses  of  the  human  heart. 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  be  really  vigorous  in  his  vice.  Gorki’s 
presentments  are  certainly  brimming  over  with  exuberant  vitality, 
and  civilisation  has  as  yet  only  touched  them  sufiiciently  to  still 
more  prick  up  and  stimulate  their  physical  sensations  and  rude 
animalism.  The  bossiaJc,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  usually  endowed 
with  great  physical  strength  and  robust  constitution.  Herein 
lies  his  main  distinction  from  the  “  loafers  ”  of  most  other  nations, 
lie  comes  of  a  stock,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  for  generations 
was  born,  reared,  and  buried  surrounded  by  woods  and  forests, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  flourishing  steppe,  and  it  will  probably  take 
generations  again  to  wholly  eradicate  the  wholesome,  open  air 
instincts  of  steppe  and  woodland  from  his  blood.  Thus  although 
he  hurries  to  the  cities,  he  seldom  remains  cooped  up  within  stone 
walls  for  long  at  a  time.  He  does  a  bout  of  work,  has  a  bout  of 
drinking,  and  other  orgies,  then  a  supreme  disgust  for  streets 
and  houses,  and  a  contempt  for  the  discipline  and  restraint  of 
settled  life  overtake  him,  and  he  is  off  for  months  together  on  the 
tramp  through  steppe  and  forest  or  along  the  banks  of  Russia’s 
many  slow-flowing,  sleepy  rivers. 

The  peculiar  vigour  and  freshness  of  Gorki’s  characterisation 
again  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  no  mere  onlooker 
as  was  Zola,  but  one  of  his  own  people.  Born  of  a  bossiak  stock, 
and  himself  a  bossiak  during  twenty  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life,  he  has  come  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
the  human  material  of  his  literary  choice,  and  the  unvarnished 
story  of  his  own  early  life  is  so  full  of  adventure  and  local  colour 
that  it  is  quite  as  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  than  most  of  his 
stories.  The  tale  of  his  antecedents  is  a  fine  illustration,  more¬ 
over,  of  the  versatility  and  dexterity  inherent  to  Russians  of  all 
classes,  but  most  especially  remarkable  in  the  bossiak,  who  works 
and  idles  at  will,  forsaking  one  handicraft  as  readily  as  he  adopts 
another. 

Gorki  was  born  at  Nijni-Novgorod  in  1869.  Alexey  Maximo- 
vitch  Pieshkov,  nom  de  'plume  Maxim  Gorki,  is  the  son  of  a 
working  upholsterer;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  bargee. 
Before  he  was  five,  his  father  died  of  cholera,  and  his  mother 
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speedily  married  again,  abandoning  her  child  to  the  harshness 
of  his  stem  paternal  grandfather.  To  relieve  himself  of  the 
burden  laid  upon  him,  the  grandfather  placed  him  with  a  cobbler ; 
but  young  Gorki  came  into  the  world  with  a  vagabond’s  instincts, 
and  shifting  for  himself  he  passed  with  quick  succession  from  the 
cobbler’s  shed  to  a  whitewasher’s  shop.  Next  he  appears  as  cook- 
boy  on  a  river  steamer,  a  gardener’s  lad,  and  a  waiter  in  a 
common  coffee-house.  Other  phases  in  his  career  were  those  of  an 
itinerant  hot-potato  vendor,  a  railway  labourer,  a  soldier  recruit, 
and  a  hawker  of  kvass  (a  cheap  drink  made  of  rye-bread).  Then 
comes  the  most  extraordinary  metamorphosis  of  all :  he  became 
secretary  to  an  avocat,  a  Mr.  Lanine,  who  introduced  him  to  a 
world  of  journalists.  This  milieu,  however,  had  as  yet  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  soon  he  was  once  more  a  roamer,  wandering 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  through  the 
Oukrainya,  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus.  In  1892  he 
became  acquainted  with  Korolenko,  who  finally  convinced  him 
that  literature  was  his  vocation,  and  in  the  same  year  Gorki  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  tale,  “  Makar  Tchoudra.”  Once  he  had  taken  the 
first  step,  he  never  hesitated  as  to  his  subject.  Possessed  of  a 
brain  capable  of  storing  up  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
impressions,  he  simply  portrayed  what  he  had  seen,  and  heard, 
and  also  read.  The  latter  fact  is  unmistakably  revealed  in  Gorki’s 
earliest  works,  and  is  important  in  forming  any  real  estimate  of 
his  work.  In  spite  of  his  apparently  scanty  scholastic  training, 
Gorki  must  have  read  much  and  in  many  schools.  His  omnivorous 
reading  certainly  conduced  to  mar  the  excellence  of  his  early 
work.  The  pity  was,  that  for  the  particular  path  of  literature  he 
had  chosen,  he  could  not  have  learned  to  write  without  the  aid 
of  first  reading  other  men’s  books.  Unmistakable  sentiments  of 
Schopenhauer,  or  of  Nietzsche,  for  example,  clothed  in  the  language 
of  Dumas  f.ls,  emanate  from  the  mouth  of  an  illiterate  bargee, 
of  a  wild,  unschooled  gipsy,  and  strike  a  false,  jarring  note.  Such 
touches  as  these  introduced  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  stage  and 
footlights,  strangely  incongruous  with  the  monotonous,  open  air 
solitude  of  the  steppes  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  uttered. 

In  less  than  twelve  years,  Gorki  published  a  long  novel  “  Foma 
Gordeyev,”  and  four  thick,  closely-written  volumes  of  tales.  In 
no  sense  of  the  word  can  any  of  these  be  called  pleasant  reading. 
A  seething  atmosphere  of  lust  and  desire  pervades  twenty  or  more 
of  such  revolting  tales  as  “  In  the  Autumn,”  “  Malva,”  “  Toska,” 
or  “  The  Orlovs.”  The  vivid  impression  of  disgust  and  horror 
left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  though,  is  surely  in  itself  a  tribute 
to  Gorki’s  greatness  as  a  writer.  These  tales,  loathsome  though 
they  be,  carry  conviction  by  reason  of  their  utter  sincerity  and 
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directness.  It  is  Gorki’s  own  uncompromising  truth  of  expression 
which  has  led  him  to  run  riot  amongst  manifold,  solely  physical 
sensations,  these  being  the  chief  forces  of  life  which  have  so  far 
influenced  his  point  of  view,  and  impressed  themselves  upon  his 
imagination. 

Besides  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  ordinary  idle  reader,  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  and  every  political  party  in  Russia  was  also 
roused  to  notice  Gorki.  Prince  Mestchersky,  a  well-known  leader 
of  the  Conservative  section  of  the  Government  circles;  the 

Nationalist”  party;  the  young,  reactionary  party,  known  as  the 
“  Marxists  ” — all  these,  oddly  enough,  were  equally  eager  to  come 
forward  and  claim  him  as  their  own  special  champion.  Such  a 
widespread  and  contradictory  popularity  as  this,  of  course,  at 
once  excited  the  suspicions  of  otticialism.  It  must  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  In  1900  Gorki  was  ordered  to  quit  Petersburg  for  the 
Caucasus.  Naturally  this  step  did  not  fail  to  defeat  its  purpose. 
Gorki’s  banishment,  as  might  be  expected,  served  to  considerably 
enhance  his  reputation  in  the  minds  of  his  mystery-loving  com¬ 
patriots;  and  it  was  only  by  a  ruse  that  the  police  contrived  to 
frustrate  a  turbulent  ovation  prepared  for  him  by  his  enthusiastic 
student  admirers  in  Moscow.  No  moral  was  pointed  by  Gorki. 
Yet  to  a  reflective  reader  his  tales  must  inevitably  suggest  a 
didactic  undercurrent.  It  is  easy  to  evolve  a  series  of  logical 
deductions  from  his  outbursts.  And  after  all  in  his  case,  the 
revolutionary  dangers  of  his  literature  are  scarcely  so  imaginary 
as  have  been  the  writings  of  many  of  Russia’s  political  ofl'enders. 
Ris  ghastly  and  hideous  tales  of  libertinism  and  brutality  make 
one  regret  not  what  “  man  has  made  of  man,”  but  what  centuries 
of  neglect  and  indifference  have  made  of  human  beings,  whose 
descendants  are  now  at  last  awakening,  and,  alas !  how  tragically, 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  own  individuality. 

Gorki’s  bossinks,  then,  are  an  eloquent  object  lesson  to  the 
Russian  Government.  Whether  when  in  the  fever  and  throes 
of  his  first  composition  he  himself  was  aware  of  this,  one  is  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt.  The  fierceness  with  which  he  has  por¬ 
trayed  evil,  noisome  things,  arose  possibly  not  so  much  from 
a  burning  anxiety  to  have  them  purified  and  cleansed,  as  from 
the  irresistible  obligation  of  an  artist  in  realism  to  reproduce 
exactly  what  comes  within  his  ranges  of  actual  and  mental  vision. 

The  first  chapter  in  Gorki’s  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  the  Government  prohibition  and  banishment.  Such 
a  chapter  may  be  fitly  summed  up  as  “  Gorki’s  youth.”  It  w'ould 
be  senseless  to  attempt  any  final  blame  or  praise  for  the  work  of 
a  man  of  thirty-one,  especially  when  he  only  began  to  write 
seriously  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  second  chapter  of  Gorki’s 
activity  opens  w'ith  his  latest  work,  a  drama  entitled,  as  near  as 
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may  be  reudered  in  English,  At  the  Bottom  of  the  Pit,  or  Fioiii 
the  Depths  of  Life.  We  have  called  the  bossiak  class  the  dust-bin 
of  llussia.  And  just  as  in  an  actual  dust-bin  objects  of  intrinsic 
value  are  occasionally  found  buried  in  filth  and  abomination  from 
which  they  are  worth  rescuing,  even  so  is  it  in  the  human  dust¬ 
bin.  Gorki  seems  now  to  have  caught  this  fundamental  idea,  and 
to  have  allowed  it  to  filter  into  the  recesses  of  his  creative  brain. 
For  harsh  and  bitter  as  are  many  of  the  utterances  of  this  play, 
sordid  and  painful  as  is  its  background,  yet  a  gentler  humanising 
element  is  gradually  pervading  it.  Life  is  beginning  to  teach 
Gorki  some  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  lessons. 

The  scene  of  Frovi  the  Depths  of  Life  is  very  simple,  nor  does 
it  once  change  throughout  the  course  of  four  acts  which  take  some 
three  and  a  half  hours  to  perform.  The  action  takes  place  in  a 
night  shelter,  the  resort  of  thieves,  burglars,  and  fallen  women, 
something  akin  to  what  we  commonly  term  a  “  doss  house.”  Uf 
plot  there  is  hardly  any,  and  what  there  is  might  well  have  been 
omitted,  it  being  a  somewhat  commonplace  intrigue  of  a  jealous 
woman.  The  elements  which  commonly  spell  success  in  a  modern 
drama  are  here  conspicuously  absent.  There  is  no  so-called 
dramatic  action,  no  hairbreadth  sequence  of  incident,  no  gorgeous 
spectacular  transformation.  Yet  the  play  had  such  a  spontaneous 
and  overwhelming  success  upon  the  Russian  stage,  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  fearing  its  reactionaiy  influence  on  the 
masses,  forbade  its  performance  in  the  provinces.  A  German 
version  has  been  continued  for  nearly  a  year  now  in  Berlin, 
attracting  enormous  audiences  every  night.  Nor  does  the  interest 
ever  flag.  It  centres  itself  in  the  consummate  portrayal  of  the 
characters  of  some  eighteen  heterogeneous  human  waifs.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  genuine  bossiak  class,  others  have  evidently 
sunk  from  some  much  higher  grades  of  society.  Each  and  all 
of  them  have  one  trait  in  common,  though.  Their  individual 
natures,  completely  different  as  they  are,  have  yet  for  some  reason 
or  other,  thrust  each  of  them  outside  the  pale  of  moral  law  and 
convention,  and  brought  them  together  under  their  present  roof. 
Not  the  least  interesting  element  about  the  play  is  the  train  of 
thought  and  surmising  irresistibly  evoked  as  to  what  must  have 
been  the  various  stories  of  their  individual  past.  All  borrowed 
scholastic  ballast  and  imported  classical  sentiments  are  here,  for¬ 
tunately,  flung  overboard.  Not  a  word  uttered  in  this  “doss 
house  ”  comes  home  to  the  listener  as  a  quotation  from  any  other 
page  but  that  of  life  itself. 

This  time  Gorki’s  higher  outlook  makes  itself  perceptible  from 
the  first  rising  of  the  curtain.  A  conspicuous  figure  is  a  woman 
painfully  breathing  her  last  upon  a  miserable  pallet.  Had  this 
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incident  occurred  in  any  of  Gorki’s  youthful  creations,  he  would 
have  allotted  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  room  one  sentiment 
only :  “  She’s  dyin’,  so  much  the  better,  she’ll  never  no  more  be 
any  use  to  a  man,  and  the  sooner  she’s  dead  and  gone,  the  more 
room  there’ll  he  for  the  rest  on  us.”  As  it  is,  however,  both  men 
and  women  hush  their  clamour,  and  uncouth  and  clumsy  as  are 
their  efforts  at  alleviation,  yet  all  unite  to  do  their  best  to  ease  the 
last  pangs  of  a  fellow-being,  with  that  awe-like  respect  for  death 
so  marked  in  every  Russian.  The  most  stoical  of  the  party  is  the 
woman’s  husband,  an  itinerant  shoemaker.  When  she  is  really 
dead,  he  stares  vacantly  and  silently  at  her  for  a  moment,  like 
one  dazed.  Then  he  quietly  draws  the  bed  covering  over  her  face, 
and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the  ikon ;  after  which  he 
huddles  himself  upon  the  flat  stove  just  above  the  dead  woman’s 
head,  and  settles  himself  to  sleep. 

The  opening  by-play  with  the  dying  woman  scene  gives  the 
first  note  to  Gorki’s  new  theme.  A  full  chord  is  struck,  however, 
in  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  one  Looka,  an  old  man  known 
in  the  “  doss  house”  as  the  Wanderer.  Looka  is  really  the  chief 
character  in  the  drama.  Exactly  what  position  he  held  in  his 
younger  days  is  not  revealed.  He  lets  us  know  that  he  has  seen 
and  revelled  in  most  of  life’s  phases  and  passions.  In  connection 
with  one  of  his  very  numerous  love  affairs  he  “  made  a  slip  ”  as  he 
calls  it,  and  committed  a  murder,  which  led  to  his  being  deported 
to  Siberia.  Thence  he  escaped  and  became  a  wanderer  upon  the 
face  of  the  world.  He  has  closely  studied  the  actions  and,  above 
all,  the  “  beliefs  ”  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  has  looked  very  deeply 
into  the  mystery  and  problem  of  life.  And  he  has  found  that 
life  is  “  just  what  we  choose  to  make  of  it.”  Everybody  in  the 
“  doss  house  ”  likes  and  respects  Looka.  Gradually  old  and  young 
turn  to  him  for  counsel.  He  is  no  moralising  hypocrite  though ; 
one  feels  that  he  is  uttering  no  cant  phrases.  He  rouses  an 
intense  longing  in  each  soul  to  struggle  out  of  its  actual  abyss 
of  sin  and  degradation.  He  inspires  each  despairing  heart  with 
a  flicker  of  hope.  Amongst  the  middle  aged  and  old  it  is  at  best 
but  a  flicker  and  a  struggle,  then  the  old  hopelessness  and  aimless¬ 
ness — the  bane,  by  the  way,  of  the  Russians  as  a  nation — come 
back  and  they  sink  once  more  into  the  quagmire.  It  is  upon  the 
younger  inmates,  the  young  men  and  women  pulsating  with 
vitality  and  vigour,  that  Looka’s  winsome  influence  is  strongest 
and  naturally  most  permanent.  Even  these,  however,  are  too  far 
gone  for  the  experience  of  one  lifetime  alone  to  do  very  much. 
Nevertheless,  as  one  follows  the  conversations  and  discussions 
which  are  the  root  and  fabric  of  the  play,  one  is  struck  by  the 
novel  logic  of  this  new'  preacher.  One  is  led  to  conjecture  that 
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half  a  dozen  Lookas  in  succession  could  and  would,  no  doubt,  stamp 
their  forcible  impressions  so  indelibly  into  their  hearts  and  minds 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  life  and  calling  of  these  outcasts  must 
inevitably  be  revolutionised  in  the  sequel.  Looka’s  main  thesis 
is  self-respect,  with  the  conviction  that  what  we  believe  ourselves 
to  be  that  we  must  he  really,  and  what  we  implicitly  believe  to 
exist  does  and  must  exist  now,  and  for  all  time.  As  the  “  doss 
house”  night  draws  to  an  end,  and  a  ray  of  the  dawning  day 
steals  through  the  mirky  window  panes,  a  Turk  who  has  been 
slumbering  upon  a  bench  by  the  door,  suddenly  rouses  himself 
and  prostrating  himself  on  his  knees,  begins  his  morning  orisons. 
One  of  the  obstreperous  bossiaks  jeers  and  tries  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  the  devout  Mahometan.  Looka  silences  him. 

“Do  you  yourself  believe  in  a  God,  then?”  asks  the  scoffer. 
“  Is  there  a  God  ?  •  •  •  •” 

A  sudden  silence  prevails  in  the  room.  Every  one  is  silent  and 
listening  for  the  old  man’s  reply.  For  an  instant  he  pauses. 
Then  he  speaks,  looking  up  straight  into  the  questioner’s  face. 

“  If  you  believe  that  there  is  a  God,”  he  answers  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  “  there  is  one.  But  if  you  believe  not — then  .  .  .”  and 
he  adds  in  a  still  lower  voice,  “  for  you,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
none.” 

From  the  ])epths  of  Life  certainly  indicates  a  remarkable 
step  forward  in  Gorki’s  creative  talent.  Not  only  does  he  wholly 
abandon  his  former  half-stoic,  half-sardonic  treatment  of  the 
psychological  side  of  his  subject,  hut  in  Looka’s  case  his  mouth¬ 
piece  is  not  one  of  Gorki’s  bossiaks,  but  a  comprehensive,  accessible 
type  to  men  of  all  classes  and  nationalities.  Looka,  it  is  true, 
has  had  his  predecessors  in  Russian  literature.  Zazim,  for 
example,  in  Dostoyevsky’s  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  or  Akim 
in  Tolstoy’s  The  Power  of  Darkness.  In  each  instance,  whilst 
Zazim,  Akim,  and  Looka  differ  entirely  in  personal  character  and 
circumstances,  the  crucial  idea  is  the  same,  namely,  that  the 
Russian’s  regeneration  must  be  brought  about  by  his  own  con¬ 
science,  by  his  knowledge  of  and  his  belief  in  himself.  Whether 
this  is  or  is  not  an  attainable  ideal,  who  shall  say  ? 

Alexandee  Kinloch. 

[This  aiticle  was  received  five  weeks  before  the  Press  notices  appeared  on  the 
play  of  In  the  Depths  at  the  Stage  Society’s  performance,  November  28th  and 
30th. — Ed.  F.  R.] 


CAPPING  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD. 


Origin  of  the  Chase  of  the  Fox. 

Fox-hunting  has  an  origin  of  a  nature  widely  different  from 
pastimes  with  the  ball.  The  circumstances  which  conduce  to  a 
continuance  of  the  sport  are  in  these  days  of  a  character  consider¬ 
ably  divergent  from  those  which  led  to  its  establishment;  but 
the  change  has  been  so  gradual,  that  it  has  taken  generations  for 
its  votaries  to  fully  recognise  the  complete  alteration  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  with  that  change,  the  growth  of  some  requirement  for 
remodelling  and  even  codifying  the  lex  non  scripta  as  to  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  which  attach  to  those  who  desire 
to  participate  in  the  chase. 

There  are  three  separate  aspects  of  and  raisons  d’etre  for  the 
pursuit.  These  are  the  legal,  the  sporting,  and  the  social.  The 
early  legal  aspect  of  fox-hunting  was  based  upon  utilitarianism. 
The  fox  is  a  “  noxious  beast,”  said  jurisprudists,  and  he,  being  so 
— like  a  wolf,  a  beast  of  prey  of  the  forest — it  was  a  social  benefit 
to  the  community  when  some  public  benefactor  endeavoured  to 
destroy  him;  a  benefit  of  such  importance  as  to  outweigh  for  the 
moment  the  claims  of  the  ordinary  law  of  trespass,  and  to  justify 
invasion  of  the  lands  of  others  in  the  red-hot  pursuit;  on  a 
principle  analogous  in  a  minor  degree  to  that  which  would 
palliate  trespass  to  capture  an  outlaw,  or  “  wolf’s  head,”  or 
an  enemy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  true  that  even  in  the  days 
when  this  aspect  of  a  fox  chase  was  realistic,  a  spirit  of  sport 
independently  stimulated  the  enterprise  thus  to  perform  a 
public  serv’ice  ;  but  the  fact  that  duty,  moral  and  social,  was 
combined  fortuitously  with  pleasure  in  this  instance,  did  not 
of  itself  at  the  first  vitiate  the  postulated  common  law  legality 
of  the  task  which  the  sportsman  set  himself  when  he  started 
on  his  quest  for  destruction  of  a  common  enemy.  Thus 
early  did  the  sporting  sentiment  associate  itself  with  the  game. 
This  sporting  feature  in  the  pursuit  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
social  aspect  of  the  case.  The  Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  his 
henchmen  who  co-operated  with  him,  found  the  pastime  so  con¬ 
genial  to  their  tastes  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  friends 
or  neighbours  should  desire  to  join  the  game.  Many,  nay,  most 
of  them,  were  probably  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  in  the  district 
of  the  chase,  the  occupation  of  which  land  would  benefit  by  the 
elimination  of  vermin.  Sometimes  also  the  pack  was  trencher 
fed,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  each  owner  of  a  hound  should 
desire  to  have  a  hand  in  the  sport.  (Possibly  the  fiction  that 
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every  hunting  man  of  the  present  day  must  needs  carry  a  hunting 
thong  at  the  end  of  his  crop,  at  least  to  lash  his  own  hound  arose 
from  some  such  situation.)  These  companions  of  the  hunt,  even 
if  not  acting  as  huntsmen  or  whips,  were  naturally  looked  upon 
as  privileged  spectators  of  the  sport.  As  such,  they  justifiably 
reckoned  themselves,  by  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the  land, 
and  their  interest  in  the  objective  of  the  chase,  as  at  least 
honorary  members  of  the  hunt. 

Development  of  Artificial  Aspect. 

Sport  thus  inaugurated  for  utilitarian  purposes  became  too  fas¬ 
cinating  to  be  abandoned.  The  utilitarian  began  to  give  way  and 
to  modify  itself  to  accommodate  the  sporting  requirements.  Un¬ 
written  law  crept  in,  to  give  the  fox  fair  play,  not  to  mob  him, 
nor  to  kill  him  otherwise  than  by  fair  chase,  lest  his  species  should 
become  too  rare  to  supply  sufficiency  of  sport.  A  further  develop¬ 
ment  was  actual  preservation  of  foxes  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
chase. 

Next,  the  local  magnate,  whose  sporting  proclivities  and  lar¬ 
gesse  originally  produced  a  pack  of  hounds  for  local  public  benefit 
and  recreation,  was  not  immortal ;  sooner  or  later  he  must  die  or 
become  too  old  for  the  sport;  and  not  every  successor  had  neces¬ 
sarily  either  the  taste  or  the  income  to  keep  up  the  pack.  The 
sequel  to  this  state  of  things  was  a  development  of  subscription 
packs.  By  county  comity  an  unwritten  law  not  only  tolerated  but 
welcomed  the  presence  in  the  field  of  all  who  made  a  contribution 
whether  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  the  common  pastime.  Owners  or 
occupiers  of  land  were  those  who  contributed  in  kind.  The  general 
welcome  included  not  only  these,  but  also  the  stranger  within  their 
gates.  By  this  time  the  sport  had  become  practically  an  artificial 
one  :  the  traditional  utilitarianism  of  it  had  disappeared,  but  the 
fiction  of  that  quondam  utility  survived,  and  lent  a  further  fiction 
of  legal  justification  for  the  case :  a  justification  which  by  right, 
even  in  the  days  of  real  utility,  pertained  only  to  those  horsemen 
and  attendants  whose  agency  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  chase,  but  which  justification,  by  a  long  standing 
tacit  toleration,  had  been  presumed  to  be  extended  to  all  local 
patrons  and  participators. 

Constitution  of  a  Modern  Hunt. 

A  hunt  has  now  practically  become  a  club  in  nature,  if  not 
always  so  in  name.  It  is  maintained  by  contributions  from  in¬ 
terested  parties ;  some  contributing  in  kind,  some  in  cash,  some  in 
both.  Every  one  who  provides  a  reasonable  acreage  of  land  to  be 
ridden  over  is  ex-officio  a  contributor,  as  much  as  those  who  plank 
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down  hard  cash  for  maintenance  of  the  actual  establishment. 
Besides  that  cost  of  maintenance  there  is  the  cost  of  compensation, 
which  in  these  days  of  agricultural  decadence  is  all-important,  in 
justice  to  agriculturists.  In  most  popular  hunts  the  compensation 
fund  has  a  further  strain  upon  it,  resulting  from  the  latter-day 
introduction  of  wire  in  fencing.  Where  invisible  wire  has  been 
hung  in  a  fence  such  places  are  either  signalled  with  a  red  danger 
board,  or,  if  funds  admit  of  it,  the  wire  is  removed  during  the 
hunting  season  and  timber  substituted.  The  compensation  fund  is 
usually  kept  distinct  from  the  maintenance  fund.  In  the  case  of 
those  few  surviving  princely  hunts,  the  magnate  of  which  declines 
subscriptions  for  kennel  or  stable,  the  tender  of  a  compensation 
fund  from  those  who  hunt  under  his  bounty  is  none  the  less 
accepted,  and  reasonably  so,  for  it  is  the  field  and  not  the  hunt 
servants  that  do  substantial  damage  to  the  land  ridden  over. 

On  broad  principles,  whether  the  maintenance  of  the  hunting 
establishment  were  to  be  reckoned  in  pence  or  in  pounds,  it  would 
still  seem  to  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  an  uninvited  alien 
to  claim  to  intrude  himself  in  the  field.  However,  inasmuch  as 
not  only  the  principle  of  capping,  but  also  the  average  tariff  of  it 
are  objected  to  by  certain  would-be  free  lances  of  the  hunting  field, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at,  firstly,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  hunting  a  country,  and,  secondly,  the  expenses  of  the 
lumting  man,  whether  hunting  by  the  day  or  by  the  season. 

Hunting  Expenditure. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  hunting  establishment 
has  been  estimated  at  an  outlay  of  £700  per  annum  for  each  day 
per  week  that  the  hounds  hunt.  With  some  provincial  packs  it 
may  be  economised  to  a  lower  figure,  while  in  the  best  of  the 
grass  countries  where  fields  are  large,  damage  to  fences  and  gates 
considerable,  where  there  is  probably  a  wire  fund,  and  where  more 
expensive  mounts  are  required  for  the  hunt  servants,  the  diurnal 
cost  may  be  swelled  to  almost  double  the  above  average.  And  even 
this  ‘does  not  include  personal  expenses  and  equipage  of  the  hunt, 
which  fall  anyhow  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Master  himself.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  countries  w'hich  can  be 
hunted  cheaply  that  are  likely  to  be  invaded  by  large  contingents 
of  alien  riders,  who  are  neither  subscribers  nor  occupiers  of  land. 
It  is  a  country  that  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  a 
year  per  hunting  day  that  is  the  subject  of  these  invasions. 

Next,  to  inspect  the  expenses  of  the  hunting  man ;  like  those  of 
the  hunting  establishment,  these  will  vary  largely  according  to 
the  locality.  The  stable  expenses  for  actual  maintenance  of  each 
korse  kept  exclusively  for  hunting  may  be  estimated  at  £70  a  year. 
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We  are  referring  to  those  popular  countries  where  hunting  is  good 
and  alien  invasion  to  be  expected  unless  restrained.  This  £70  a 
year  is  made  up  by  forage,  rental  value  of  stabling,  wages  of 
grooms  and  strappers,  farriery  and  clothing,  but  hardly  inclusive 
of  wear  and  tear  of  saddlery  and  other  harness  room  outlays. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  of  re-mount.  This  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  some  men  will  give  fancy  prices  for  hunters  with  great 
reputations,  while  others  have  a  pious  hon-or  of  riding  upon  too 
much  money.  But  even  for  the  latter  class  £30  per  annum  re¬ 
mount  expenses  per  hunter  might  not  be  by  any  means  an  excessive 
estimate,  allowing  three  to  four  seasons  average  duration  of  a 
hunter  in  his  good  service  before  he  is  sent  to  the  sale,  the  shafts, 
or  to  the  kennels.  This  would  make  the  hunting  establishment  run 
to  £100  per  horse  per  annum,  in  round  numbers.  This  estimate 
would  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  owner’s  own  hunting  toilet, 
nor  of  locomotion  in  the  event  of  his  railing  on  to  meets. 

Until  railway  facilities  brought  into  the  hunting  field  a  large 
contingent  of  riders  who  did  not  reside  in  the  locality,  visitors 
for  the  hour  or  day,  the  field  used  to  be  local,  and  all  locals  were 
reckoned  to  be  contributors  according  to  their  means.  Some 
toleration  would  be  extended  to  the  landless  resident  who  turned 
out  only  once  a  fortnight  or  thereabouts,  on  his  stable  slave  that 
did  duty  in  harness  other  days;  but  otherwise  a  man  who  could 
afford  to  hunt  and  attempted  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  others 
would  soon  be  shamed  into  contribution,  for  fear  of  ostracising 
himself  with  his  neighbours.  Masters  of  hounds  had  not  arrived 
at  the  necessity  of  issuing  some  fixed  tariff  of  minimum  contri¬ 
bution  necessary  to  qualify  the  lack-land  resident  or  the  absolute 
alien  for  presenting  himself  in  the  field.  Moreover,  many  nominal 
aliens  would  be  subscribers  to  adjoining  hunts,  and  by  a  sort  of 
sporting  comity,  there  would  be  a  tacit  understanding  that  those 
who  were  privileged  to  the  collar  and  button  of  one  hunt 
would  by  reciprocity  be  allowed  the  reasonable  entree  of  the  other. 
In  effect  the  two  executives  might  be  considered  as  announcing 
“You  may  ride  our  country  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  we- will 
ride  yours  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  each  in  turn  as  guests.” 

Development  of  Capping. 

There  are  certain  hunting  countries  chiefly  devoted  to  pasture 
which  present  better  sport  than  arable  woodland  countries.  The 
attractions  of  these  offer  inducements  to  many  a  votary  of  the 
sport  to  migrate  thither  from  his  own  country,  for  some  or  part 
of  the  season;  also,  men  of  means  from  urban  districts  within 
range  of  the  hunt,  though  not  landowners  in  the  open,  covet  the 
entree  of  the  field.  As  a  rule,  such  aliens  have  the  grace  to  tender 
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a  contribution  if  they  contemplate  enjoying  a  season,  or  even  part 
of  one,  with  the  hounds ;  but  there  are  also  unfortunate  instances 
where  some  one  who  is  a  non-contributor,  either  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  to  the  hunt  requirements,  ventures  to  join  the  throng  for  a 
casual  day  or  so.  If  such  instances  were  exceptions  and  not  rules 
they  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  create  a  demand  for 
official  regulation  against  such  uninvited  invaders.  When  the 
South  Warwickshire  began  to  find  the  popular  Shuckburgh  Meet 
honoured  by  the  uninvited  presence  of  two  score  or  more  lack-land 
aliens,  and  the  Pytchley  were  similarly  afflicted  at  Crick,  not  to 
mention  other  invasions  more  or  less  in  degree  at  other  popular 
meets,  Masters  of  Hounds  and  subscribers  naturally  began  to  rebel 
against  the  presumption  that  nature  created  them  to  provide  sport 
for  the  sponge  genus  at  large.  It  became  necessary  to  frame 
regulations  under  which  the  entree  of  the  field  could  be  purchased 
by  landless  residents,  or  by  visitors,  with  a  definition  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  annual  subscription  for  such  as  desired  to  invade  for  a  whole 
or  reasonable  part  of  a  season,  and  with  a  daily  tariff  for  the  casual 
visitor.  Warwickshire  being  hardest  pressed,  took  a  strong  initia¬ 
tive  with  a  two-pound  cap.  The  Pytchley  adopted  much  the  same 
self-protection,  but  were  liberal  enough  not  to  cap  actual  residents, 
nor  even  landowners  and  farmers  who  were  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  hunt,  but  within  five  miles  of  the  bounds;  inasmuch  as 
hounds  will  often  run  out  of  their  own  country,  such  a  concession 
is  after  all  only  quid  pro  quo  to  a  reasonable  extent.  Under  Lord 
Lonsdale’s  mastership  of  the  Quorn,  recognised  subscribers  were 
furnished  with  books  of  vouchers,  which  they  could  sign  and  hand 
as  credentials  to  any  guest  hunting  from  their  domicile.  The 
present  dynasty  of  the  (luorn  have  abandoned  this  form  of  creden¬ 
tial,  but  have  for  self-protection  this  season  issued  regulations  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

QroiiN  Hunt. 

July  30th,  1903. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  hunting  with  the  Quorn, 
who  are  not  Owners  or  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  Quorn  Country,  or  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Hunt,  or  their  sons  or  daughters,  shall  be  liable  to  a  Cap 
of  Two  Pounds  a  day. 

Guests  of  the  above  Owners,  Occupiers,  or  Subscribers  will  not  be  Capped. 

.\fter  any  such  Guests  have  hunted  twice  with  the  Quorn,  they  will  be 
expected  to  subscribe,  or  else  will  be  Capped. 

The  Committee  will  be  much  obliged  if  Gentlemen  will  give  notice  to  the 
Secretary  or  Capper,  so  that  Guests  can  be  identified. 

The  Committee  will  decide  in  each  case  w’hat  amount  of  Subscription  w’ill 
exempt  from  Capping. 

The  regulations  for  the  Cottesmore  country  for  the  current 
season  are  as  follow :  — 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen  hunting  with  the  Cottesmore  Hounds,  who  are 
not  Owners  or  Occupiers  of  Land  in  the  Cottesmore  Country,  or  Subscribers 
to  the  Hunt,  shall  be  liable  to  a  Cap  of  Two  Pounds  a  day. 

Guests  of  the  above-mentioned  will  be  liable  to  a  Cap,  unless  they  are 
exempted  by  the  Committee. 

After  the  cat  has  been  boldly  helled  in  the  leading  grass  coun¬ 
tries,  other  less  prominent  provincial  packs,  such  as  Garth’s  and 
Whaddon  Chase,  begin  to  find  it  useful  to  follow  suit  to  the  prac¬ 
tice,  especially  some  that  lie  within  an  hour’s,  or  more,  rail  of  the 
metropolis.  Perhaps  the  deterrent  effects  of  capping  in  the  grass 
countries  has  driven  some  of  the  sponges  to  some  of  these  handier 
provincial  packs,  thereby  causing  increased  inconvenience. 

Equities  and  Ethics  of  Capping. 

It  would  seem  equitable  that  every  Master  of  Hounds  and  his 
subscribers  should  have  absolute  discretion  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  they  will  admit,  if  at  all,  non-subscribers  to  the  field.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  ensure  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
landowners  and  occupiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  subscribers  in 
cash  generally,  it  would  seem  that  the  generic  principle  upon 
which  the  cap  should  be  proffered  should  be  something  to  the 
following  effect: — As  a  premiss  it  should  be  assumed  that  every 
recognised  subscriber  has  contributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
executive;  if  the  executive  elect  to  be  satisfied  with  a  minimum 
subscription  from  a  maximum  stable  establishment,  that  is  their 
own  business.  It  would  be  quite  reasonable  if  an  executive  were 
to  notify  to  a  lack-land  subscriber  that  the  minimum  subscription 
is  tacitly  understood  to  privilege  only  a  certain  limit  of  stable 
strength  and  of  days  per  week  for  riding  to  hounds;  and  that  if 
this  minimum  subscriber  makes  a  business  of  hunting  a  maximum 
he  may  be  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  open  his  purse-strings 
a  second  time.  At  present  no  hunt  executive  appears  to  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  general  inventoiy  of  the  stable  strength 
of  lack-land  hunting  residents  and  to  frame  a  tariff  on  a  sliding 
scale,  for  subscription  from  the  official  minimum  upwards.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  a  too  large  proportion  of  hunting  visitors  for  a 
season  who  content  themselves  with  subscribing  the  minimum 
while  hunting  a  maximum,  but  up  to  date  the  sporting  tolerance 
of  the  average  M.E.H.  has  condoned  this  selfishness.  That  being 
so,  it  may  be  assumed  that  so  soon  as  a  man  has  paid  the  amount 
of  subscription  officially  required  of  him  he  and  bis  stable  may 
be  presumed  to  be  free  in  the  field  by  virtue  of  the  footing  having 
been  paid  for.  Also,  that  whatever  domiciled  family,  riding  to 
hounds,  were  notified  to  the  executive  by  the  subscriber,  as 
claimants  for  freedom  of  the  field  under  that  subscription,  should 
— on  the  subscription  being  accepted  on  those  terms — be  assumed 
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to  have  the  entree,  when  mounted  at  the  expense  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 


The  Guest  Question. 

Next,  as  to  guests  of  that  subscriber.  He  is  presumed  to  have 
subscribed  according  to  the  strength  of  his  stable,  from  which 
fact  the  deduction  arises  that  it  is  a  stable  for  which  freedom  has 
been  purchased  as  privileged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage 
in  the  field.  Hence,  if  the  subscriber  likes  to  stand  down  for  a 
day  and  mount  instead  of  himself  some  friend,  who  is  not  part  of 
his  permanent  household,  that  friend  should  none  the  less  be  free 
by  virtue  of  the  mount,  provided  he  tenders  due  credentials  to  the 
executive  on  entering  the  field,  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his 
intrusion.  (As,  for  instance,  a  brief  note  from  his  host,  whom  he 
has  left  at  home.)  And  the  same  principle  would  seem  further  to 
apply  if  the  host  comes  out  on  the  same  day  as  his  guest,  for  by 
hypothesis  the  stable  cannot  work  beyond  its  strength,  and  the 
more  it  mounts  one  day,  the  fewer  it  can  mount  another.  There 
are  some  eminent  authorities  who  differ  from  this  theory  of  free 
entree  even  for  an  alien,  so  long  as  he  is  riding  a  free  mount  of  a 
stable  that  has  purchased  its  freedom.  Such  as  these  will  contend 
that  a  strange  visage  ought  to  be  unconditionally  capped,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  riding  at  his  own  expense  or  at  the  liberality 
of  a  subscriber.  Certainly  if  the  guest  brings  his  own  horses  with 
him  on  his  visit,  or  rides  hirelings,  he  adds  to  the  amount  of  horse¬ 
flesh  in  the  field  for  the  day  beyond  that  of  subscribers’  stables, 
and  when  so  mounted  he  certainly  ought  to  be  capped ;  but  other¬ 
wise,  if  his  mount  is  the  property  of  a  friend  whose  stables  are 
already  freed,  and  if  it  is  freely  loaned  to  him,  it  may  seem  equit¬ 
able  that  he  should  pass  muster  just  as  much  as  his  host’s  second 
horseman  or  roughrider.  The  strange  face  cannot  complain  if  he 
is  interrogated  on  arrival,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  host  would 
seem  to  suffer  some  injustice  if  his  credentials  of  introduction  do 
not  pass  free  the  guest  wdiom  he  has  freely  mounted  from  his 
own  (already  justified)  stable. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  situation  of  a  non-landowning 
owner  of  a  hunting  stud.  When  we  come  to  the  household  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  landowner  the  case  becomes  somew'hat  different.  In  nine¬ 
teen  cases  out  of  twenty  such  a  landowner,  besides  conceding  the 
use  of  his  soil  to  the  chase,  will  also  have  opened  his  purse-strings ; 
but  if  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  spare  a  subscription,  and  yet  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  executive  to  take  more  than  he  gives  in  the  matter 
of  hunting  the  country,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to 
tolerate  him,  unless  the  executive  are  prepared  to  warn  him  off 
and  to  face  the  contingency  of  his  possibly  retaliating  by  closing 
his  fields  to  the  hunt.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  purely  conjectural 
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and  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  never 
will. 

Unfortunately,  the  principle  that  a  landowner  or  occupier 
within  the  hunt  is  ex  oijicio  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  hunt  even  without  putting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  grasped  by  every  hunt 
secretary,  where  capping  has  been  newly  instituted  and  is  on  its 
trial.  In  laudable  zeal  to  restrain  unauthorised  intruders,  some 
have  misread  the  true  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  that  contri¬ 
bution  in  kind  should  be  recognised  as  well  as  contribution  in  cash. 
A  case  can  actually  he  cited,  of  a  popular  hunt  within  easy  rail 
of  London,  that  has  had  to  decree  a  cap  for  intruders.  In  the  area 
of  the  hunt  is  a  resident  who  is  landowner  of  acreage  of  more  than 
four  figures,  and  an  occupier  and  farmer  of  five  hundred.  In 
younger  days  he  hunted  regularly  and  subscribed  liberally  for 
himself  and  family;  with  advancing  years  he  retired  from  hunt¬ 
ing,  while  his  elder  children  married  and  left  the  district.  Soon 
after  this  retirement  on  his  part  he  discontinued  his  former  sub¬ 
stantial  subscription,  but  continued  to  subscribe  a  separate  six 
guineas  per  annum  as  a  member  of  the  hunt  club,  though  no 
longer  participating  in  it.  In  due  time,  his  youngest  daughter 
grew  up  and  presented  herself  in  the  field.  Before  long  the  secre¬ 
tary  gravely  informed  her  that  if  she  thus  appeared,  her  father  no 
longer  subscribing  substantially,  she  would  have  to  be  capped. 
The  landowner,  on  being  informed  of  this  intimation,  withdrew 
his  daughter  altogether  from  those  hounds,  and  sent  her  to  hunt 
with  a  neighbouring  pack,  in  a  country  in  which  he  also  was  a 
landowner.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  retaliate 
by  refusing  to  the  hunt  which  exiled  his  daughter  the  entree  as  of 
old  of  his  land.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  a  temperament 
in  some  landowners  that  under  similar  treatment  might  be  pro¬ 
voked  to  unpleasant  retaliation  to  the  injury  of  neighbourly  and 
hunting  comity.  An  incident  such  as  this  shows  that  trop  dc  zelr 
in  capping  by  an  indiscreet  functionary  may  be  almost  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  a  hunt  as  a  too  supine  toleration  of  alien  in¬ 
truders  who  break  and  trample  what  they  like  and  leave  the  resi¬ 
dents  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  new  Quorn  code  as  to  capping  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a 
sound  one.  At  the  same  time,  if  one  may  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,  some  small  amendments  might  possibly  improve  the  draft 
for  another  season.  For  instance,  it  is  surely  an  anomaly  not  to 
concede  specifically  to  a  landowner’s  or  subscriber’s  wife,  or  domi¬ 
ciled  sister,  or  even  adopted  nephew  or  niece,  any  privilege  which 
is  granted  to  sons  or  daughters.  Next,  as  to  capping  guests  of 
owners,  occupiers,  and  subscribers.  It  is  a  distinct  piece  of  liberal¬ 
ity  to  allow  such  guests  two  free  hunting  days  as  a  preliminary 
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before  they  are  capped,  if  such  guests  happen  to  be  mounting 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  guest  who  is  riding  neither 
his  own  horse  nor  hireling,  but  a  free  mount  from  a  subscribing 
host,  is  to  be  capped,  the  doctrine  of  freedom  for  a  subscriber’s 
stable  seems  to  be  assailed,  and  it  would  not  he  extending  the  in¬ 
fringement  very  much  further  if  the  code  were  to  enact  that  a 
groom  rough  riding  a  young  one  for  his  subscribing  master,  and  not 
out  as  second  horseman,  ought  also  to  be  capped. 

The  notification  that  hosts  should  furnish  guests  with  satisfac- 
toiy  credentials  is  most  proper,  if  only  to  avoid  unpleasantness  in 
the  case  of  duly  accredited  visitors.  The  last  paragraph  of  all  of 
the  code  is  veiy  politic  and  reaches  further  in  its  effect  than  may 
appear  at  first  sight.  It  enables  an  executive  to  admit  at  dis¬ 
cretion  a  half-season  visitor  like  the  old  half-time  seats  in  theatres 
of  forty  years  ago.  This  meets  the  case  of  the  officer  on  leave 
who  can  get  away  only  a  month  or  two  to  the  grass  before  return 
to  duty.  It  also  appears  covertly  to  meet  the  case  of  a  parsimoni¬ 
ous  visitor  who,  with  a  string  of  ten  or  more  for  a  whole  season, 
might  endeavour  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  three  or  more  days  a 
week  with  some  one  pack,  for  a  minimum  subscription  such  as 
would  be  paid  by  even  a  four  or  five-horse  stable. 

Opponents  of  Capping. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
capping  would  be  so  fully  recognised  as  moral,  subject  to  details, 
by  all  sportsmen  as  to  meet  with  universal  approval  by  all  who 
have  the  interests  of  fox-hunting  at  heart.  And  yet  one  has  only 
to  read  the  correspondence  in  The  Field  last  spring  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  realise  that  there  exists,  if  not  a  considerable,  at  all  events 
a  noisy  section  of  malcontents,  who  actually  resent  the  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  fact  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
One  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  by  the  misnomer  of  “  Sports¬ 
man,”  commits  himself  to  the  following  remark :  — 

“  Men  who  come  to  visit  friends  and  would  like  to  get  a  few 
days  with  hounds,  will  think  twice  before  paying  a  cap  of  £2.” 

If  this  remark  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  guest  of  a  hunting 
subscriber,  free-housed  and  free-mounted,  it  is  but  a  demolition  of 
a  giant  of  his  own  construction.  The  subscriber’s  horse  would 
hardly  be  forbidden  for  a  day  or  two  even  with  a  strange  face  on 
his  back.  But  the  text  of  “  Sportsman’s  ”  protest  reads  sus¬ 
piciously  as  if  what  he  contemplates  is  providing  his  own  mounts 
though  boarded  by  a  friend.  If  so,  he  belies  his  signature,  if  he 
protests  against  being  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  sport  provided  for  him.  Outcries  of  this  and  of  a  similar 
nature  to  be  read  in  the  columns  of  divers  sporting  journals  seem 
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to  disclose  the  fact  that  the  generation  of  “  Soapy  Sponge  ”  is  by 
no  means  extinct,  and  that  the  modern  M.F.H.  is  not  only  justified 
for  his  own  sake,  but  also  morally  bound,  as  trustee  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  landowners  and  occupiers  of  his  hunt,  to  see  that 
wholesale  intrusion  is  not  tolerated  scatheless.  The  aspirant  to 
credentials  as  a  whip  does  not  expect  to  drive  a  Brighton  or  Wind¬ 
sor  coach  without  paying  his  guineas  for  his  day  on  the  box-seat; 
yet  the  hunting  sponge  seems  to  claim  for  himself  an  entree  to 
trespass  over  cultivated  land,  which  he  would  not  dream  of 
demanding  at  the  gates  of  a  tennis  club  or  football  ground. 

The  landowning  and  occupying  interests  have  the  strongest 
possible  claim  for  capping  in  the  abstract.  While  still  further, 
those  subscribers  who  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  to  provide 
compensation  funds,  not  to  mention  further  subscription  for  hunt 
maintenance,  have  equally  a  right  to  demand  that  their  contribu¬ 
tions  are  not  strained  to  provide  free  sport  for  a  non-contributing 
alien.  One  correspondent  in  The  Field  contumaciously  volunteers 
the  menace  that  an  intruder  who  flatly  refuses  to  be  capped  has  it 
in  his  power  to  place  the  executive  of  the  hunt  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  hauling  down  their  colours  to  the  intruder,  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  of  spiting  the  entire  field  for  the  day  by  taking  the  hounds 
home. 


Contumacy  and  its  Remedy. 

Now,  if,  in  any  country  which  finds  it  necessary  to  adopt  cap¬ 
ping,  there  should  really  be  found  such  a  vara  avis  as  an  unautho¬ 
rised  alien  who  would  lay  claim  to  join  the  hunt  and  yet  to  decline 
the  cap,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  simple  machinery  that 
could  be  organised  in  a  very  few  days  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the 
Master.  Technically,  at  the  first  blush  of  such  a  situation  of  con¬ 
tumacy,  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  intruder  to  be  removed  vi  et 
armis  from  the  soil  on  which  he  was  trespassing.  The  occupier  of 
that  soil  might  not  be  even  in  the  field  to  order  a  withdrawal. 
And  even  if  he  were  there  to  co-operate  with  the  Master  by  order¬ 
ing  off  the  intruder,  the  parasite  could  turn  up  again  a  few  fields 
further  on  as  soon  as  the  hounds  began  to  run,  and  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  evoke  the  occupier  of  each  enclosure  and 
to  find  time  to  expel  the  trespasser  while  a  hunt  was  actually  in 
progress.  But  such  a  predicament  could  be  obviated  by  the 
machinery  now  suggested. 

Enrol  all  recognised  adequate  subscribers  as  members  for  the 
year  of  the  club  of  the  hunt. 

Enrol,  separately,  all  those  who  are  contributors  in  kind  only, 
that  is  to  say,  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  who  do  not  in  addition 
give  a  cash  subscription  (as  honorary  members). 
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Request  all  owners  or  occupiers  to  appoint  the  Master,  and 
his  authorised  deputies,  to  a  joint  and  several  agency,  for  each  of 
them,  in  the  matter  of  toleration  or  non-toleration  of  entree  of 
those  lauds  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase  :  if  only  for  their  own 
protection. 

The  effect  of  this  procedure  would  be  to  vest  a  sort  of  sporting 
tenure  of  the  soil  of  the  hunt  area,  for  hunting  purposes  only,  in 
the  Master  or  executive  of  the  hunt. 

It  would  also  authorise  this  Hunt  Land  Agency  to  exercise  all 
authority  to  warn  off  unauthorised  intruders,  without  raising  any 
issue  as  to  whether  the  Master  himself  was  the  occupier  of  any 
given  enclosure  trespassed  upon. 

It  would  also  authorise  this  Hunt  Land  Agency  to  exercise  all 
requisite  force  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  of  trespass,  in 
the  event  of  the  trespasser  contumaciously  defying  the  order  to 
retire  from  the  field.  (The  legality  of  a  forcible  removal  of  this 
sort  in  the  case  of  a  trespasser  was  illustrated  in  the  Harrison  v. 
Duke  of  Rutland  case.) 

The  executive  of  the  hunt  would  of  course  indemnify  all  owners 
or  occupiers  as  to  any  costs  in  trespass  procedure  in  their  names, 
under  this  process. 

There  is  yet  another  legal  aspect  of  analogy  which  suggests 
itself  in  connection  with  this  theory  of  a  vested  sporting  tenure  of 
the  soil  conferred  in  writing  upon  the  executive  of  the  hunt  by  this 
appointment  to  agency.  From  that  standpoint  the  stipulated  cap 
fee  would  then  practically  figure  as  assessed  and  agreed  “  liquidated 
damages  ”  for  trespass,  to  be  paid  in  advance  by  any  uninvited 
alien  who  desired  the  privilege  of  riding  other  people’s  land  for 
the  day. 

The  amount  of  the  cap  fee  to  be  demanded  is  not  very  important 
when  dealing  in  the  abstract  with  the  principle  of  capping. 
Whether  it  should  be  half-a-crown,  as  with  some  Irish  packs,  or 
£2,  as  in  some  crack  countries  of  England,  the  principle  would  be 
the  same.  None  the  less,  in  case  it  should  be  suggested  that  a 
tariff  of  £2  a  day  would  represent  a  higher  diurnal  contribution 
than  that  averaged  by  the  ordinary  subscriber  to  the  hunt,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  businesses  it  is  common  practice  to 
allow  a  “  reduction  for  taking  a  quantity,”  and  that  therefore  the 
man  who  undertakes  before  the  commencement  of  the  season  to 
support  a  pack  to  a  given  extent — for  weal  or  for  woe,  whether 
the  weather  be  frosty  or  open,  whether  he  break  his  collar-bone 
or  not — deserves  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  his  privileges  at  a 
lower  average  figure  than  those  assessed  for  the  man  who  desires 
to  be  independent  and  to  be  free  to  come  one  day  at  the  price, 
and  to  be  off  elsewhere  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

W.  B.  WOODGATE. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  MOROCCO. 


While  the  Imperialist  wratlifully  accuses  the  Little  Englander 
of  seeing  nothing  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  parish,  the 
Little  Englander  might  reply,  if  he  chose,  that  his  accuser  sees 
little  within  a  thousand  miles  of  home.  The  north-west  corner  of 
Africa,  which  Moors  call  Moghreb-al-Acksa  (The  Extreme  North¬ 
west)  and  we  know  as  Morocco,  is  situated  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  Sir  George 
White’s  residence  in  Gibraltar.  It  is  the  wall  that  skirts  one  side 
of  our  sea-way  to  the  East.  Its  ports  are  w^atch-towers  that  must 
be  passed  by  all  vessels  of  Western  civilisation  bound  through 
Suez  to  the  British  Empire  over-sea.  Not  only  is  its  northern¬ 
most  promontory  as  important  a  part  of  the  gate  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  as  is  Gibraltar,  but  its  fertile  littoral  is  the  main  source  of 
the  supplies  which  support  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  a  far  richer 
and  more  kindly  belt  of  soil  than  southern  Spain  can  show.  No 
man  with  eyes  in  his  head  and  an  atlas  at  hand  can  fail  to  realise 
the  vital  political  and  strategic  importance  of  the  territory  facing 
Gibraltar,  alike  to  the  first  maritime  Power  in  the  world,  and  to  the 
Power  which  holds  already  Algeria  and  Tunis.  Yet,  upon  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  less  interest  is  shown  in  the  fate  of 
Morocco  than  in  the  affairs  of  Siam ;  almost  less  is  known  of  the 
present  complicated  situation  in  that  country  which  lies  at  the 
back  door  of  Europe,  stubbornly  nursing  its  virgin  riches,  and 
hastening  the  end  of  its  own  independence,  than  is  known  of  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  Central  Africa  and  equatorial  America. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  now,  matters  are  very  far 
otherwise.  In  Paris,  Morocco  and  Moorish  affairs  are  as  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  men  as  the  Riviera  is  to  Londoners,  and  with  a 
deal  more  reason.  (If  Londoners  only  knew  it,  they  could  find 
a  far  finer  climate,  more  beautiful  scenery,  more  interesting 
surroundings,  and  a  better  fillip  to  jaded  health  in  Morocco,  than 
any  part  of  the  Riviera  can  offer  them.)  North  Africa  means  as 
much  to  the  average  thinking  Frenchman  as  India  means  to  the 
English.  Both  French  and  English  have  long  recognised  the 
importance  of  Egypt,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean.  But  Morocco  at  the  western  gate,  the 
gate  by  which  the  forces  of  Western  civilisation  must  approach 
the  East ;  Morocco,  the  temperate  land  which  is  rich  enough  to  be 
made  the  granary  of  southern  Europe,  the  land  which  could  well 
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endure  the  strain  of  sheltering  armies  and  navies;  Morocco  we 
are  apparently  content  to  leave  France  to  cultivate.  This  is  a 
pity,  for  Morocco  is  of  vastly  more  importance  to  British  interests 
than  are  a  great  many  remote  lands  with  regard  to  which  the 
Imperialistic  Britisher  prides  himself  upon  being  well  posted. 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion  in  Morocco,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  present  position 
of  the  young  Sultan,  Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz  IV.,  and  to  reach  that 
point  one  must  glance,  however  cursorily,  at  his  past  life.  Abd 
el  Aziz  was  born  twenty-five  years  ago,  of  a  Circassian  slave 
mother  given  as  a  present  to  the  late  Sultan.  The  laws  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  inheritance  in  Mohammedan  lands  are  not  those  of 
Christendom,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  considerable  departure  from 
Moorish  custom  and  tradition  for  a  slave-born  son  to  succeed  his 
father  as  Sultan,  over  the  heads  of  legitimate  and  elder  sons 
bom  in  wedlock.  However,  the  Lalla  R’kia,  the  present  Sultan’s 
Circassian  mother,  was  a  woman  of  parts  as  well  as  beauty,  and 
from  the  beginning  held  an  important  place  in  the  counsels  of 
her  lord  and  master,  the  late  Moulai  el  Hassan.  To  this  fact 
undoubtedly,  and  to  the  iron  hand  and  will  of  the  late  Kegent 
and  Grand  Wazeer,  Ba  Ahmad,  the  present  Sultan  owes  his  in¬ 
secure  hold  upon  the  Shareefian  Parasol,  whilst  his  legitimate  and 
elder  brother,  Moulai  Mohammed,  the  One-Eyed,  remains  a 
nobody,  and,  until  recently,  a  prisoner.  Now  the  late  Sultan, 
whilst  too  good  a  Muslim  and  too  strong  a  man  to  make  any  open 
show  in  Morocco  of  his  predilections,  in  his  heart  favoured  and 
admired  the  English  as  well  as  a  true  Muslim  may.  In  this 
tradition  he  educated  his  son,  the  present  ruler.  This  might  have 
been  a  useful  heritage,  for  a  man  as  strong  as  the  late  Sultan, 
and  a  pure  bred  Moor.  Abd  el  Aziz  can  boast  neither  of  these 
qualifications.  Ilis  Circassian  strain  may  be  of  more  value,  a 
nearer  approach  to  civilisation,  you  say,  than  purely  Moorish 
blood.  That  may  be.  The  fact  remains,  it  is  not  purely  Moorish, 
and  Morocco,  so  far,  is. 

In  1894,  when  Abd  el  Aziz  was  just  sixteen  years  old,  his  strong 
father  died.  The  present  Sultan  was  established,  by  means  of 
the  strength  and  strategy  of  his  Regent  and  Wazeer,  Ba  Ahmad, 
before  the  nation  knew  that  Moulai  Hassan  had  passed  away.  His 
possible  rivals,  and  the  Regent’s  own  enemies,  were  promptly  laid 
by  the  heels  in  country  prisons  by  Ba  Ahmad,  who  now  took  up 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  strong  hands,  and  administered 
the  realm  of  Morocco  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  in  a  manner 
which  Moors  understand  and  appreciate.  Europeans  would  call 
such  an  administration  brutal.  There  was  no  denying  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  it.  And  then  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  when  Abd 
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el  Aziz  had  entered  the  twenties,  Ba  Ahmad  died,  and  his  iron 
administration  with  him.  The  young  Sultan’s  period  of  rigid 
tutelage  thus  abruptly  ended,  he  stepped  into  his  kingdom  with  a 
considerable  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
being  his  own  Grand  Wazeer  for  the  future. 

At  this  stage  two  influences  at  work  upon  the  young  Sultan 
should  be  given  consideration  :  first,  the  foreign  blood  in  him, 
personified  in  the  still  able  and  ambitious  Lalla  R’kia,  now  for 
the  first  time  since  the  late  Sultan’s  death  a  notable  power  behind 
the  throne,  and,  second,  the  tradition  of  his  father’s  up-bringing — 
respect  for  the  English.  At  his  hand  then,  Abd  el  Aziz  found 
Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  the  English  military  instructor  of  his 
troops.  At  the  Raid’s  hand  was  Si  Meheddi  el  Mennebhi,  the 
representative  of  the  important  Mennebhi  kabyle  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Atlas  Mountains.  The  Sultan  would  be  his  own  Wazeer, 
he  said,  but — he  was  no  more  than  a  lad,  and  lonely,  as  Moorish 
Sultans  must  be.  Mennebhi  was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  Kaid  Maclean  went  with  him.  And  then 
the  minor  and  overlooked  powers  at  Court  began  feverishly  to 
work  for  their  own  hands.  The  young  Sultan  was  assured  that  he 
had  not  received  a  tithe  of  the  great  fortune  bequeathed  the 
Shareefian  coffers  by  the  late  Grand  Wazeer.  Some  of  the  jewels 
were  positively  being  offered  for  sale  in  Christian-ridden  Tangier. 
Thus  was  the  Lofty  Portal  served,  they  said,  by  his  new  favourites. 

Now,  be  it  noted — it  is  indicative  of  one  of  the  many  weak 
points  in  which  the  present  Sultan  of  Morocco  resembles 
Louis  XVI.  of  France — Abd  el  Aziz  lent  an  eager  ear  to 
the  tales  told  him  while  Mennebhi  and  Kaid  Maclean  were  in 
England,  and  authorised  the  tale-bearers  to  prepare  for  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  newly-established  favourite  upon  his  return  to 
Morocco.  Mennebhi’s  dungeon  was  ready  for  him  when  he 
landed  after  his  return  from  England.  Two  things  saved  him, 
barely — British  intervention,  and  his  own  defiant  pluck  and  re¬ 
source.  Then,  you  would  suppose,  his  accusers  suffered.  Not  at 
all.  Remember  the  Court  of  Louis  XYI.  Mennebhi  was 
reinstated,  among  his  accusers,  who,  though  bitter  enemies  of  his, 
and  of  each  other,  continued  to  share  their  lord’s  counsels  with 
him,  with  ever-varying  and  alternating  success. 

Meanwhile  British  serious  influence  undoubtedly  predominated, 
though  French  commercial  attaches  and  foreign  adventurers  of  all 
sorts  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  introducing  to  the  young  ruler  all 
the  more  costly  toys  of  Western  civilisation.  The  British  Lega¬ 
tion  urged  measures  of  reform  upon  Abd  el  Aziz.  And  the  Sultan, 
full  of  boyish  delight  with  his  cameras,  his  pianos,  his  elec¬ 
trical  toys,  his  motor,  and  his  polo  ponies,  the  insignia  of  civilisa- 
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tion,  as  he  saw  it,  welcomed  this  advice  in  the  most  amiable 
manner.  “Certainly!  I  will  make  it  so.  Let  my  people  be  as 
happy  as  I  am.  Let  us  all  enjoy  these  delightful  products  of 
civilisation.  The  taxes  shall  in  future  be  collected  according  to 
the  method  you  suggest,  and  the  prisons,  also,  they  shall  be  as 
you  say.”  The  Wazeers  received  their  orders  accordingly,  and  the 
Sultan  went  on  with  his  polo  and  tennis  and  motoring,  in  the 
palace  grounds.  Enthusiastic  newspaper  correspondents  informed 
the  world  of  Christendom,  and  Christendom  applauded  decorously, 
and  smiled  complacent  approval.  So  the  Kaids  learned  that  for 
the  future  the  old  method  of  squeezing  their  districts  for  taxes 
would  not  be  allowed ;  they  would  no  longer  be  backed  by  the  one 
power  which  had  hitherto  inspired  fear,  respect  and  obedience  in 
Morocco,  the  Shareefian  troops ;  a  European  system  of  taxation  was 
to  be  applied.  Then,  while  the  severely  orthodox  growled  in  their 
beards  regarding  infidel  innovations,  the  indifferent  majority  of 
Moors  joined  Christendom  in  smiling,  and  the  amiable  young 
Sultan  went  on  with  his  interesting  and  civilised  games. 

Two  things  combined  then  to  arouse  the  young  Sultan  in  far-off 
Marrakish — the  death  of  his  mother,  the  Circassian,  and 
the  unruly  insistence  of  his  subjects  in  Tafilelt,  Fez,  and  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  his  realm,  demanding  the  transfer  of  the 
Court  to  the  north-eastern  capital.  Surrounded  by  an  avidly 
scheming  tribe  of  European  adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  grades 
the  young  Sultan  gathered  his  troops  about  him  and  set  out  upon 
the  long  processional  journey  to  Fez,  the  stronghold  of  the 
orthodox,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Moorish  people.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  palace  at  Fez,  Abd  el  Aziz  applied  himself  with 
renewed  ardour  to  the  cultivation  of  European  sports  and  pastimes, 
of  European  friendships,  of  the  knowledge  of  British  methods,  and 
to  the  introduction  into  his  own  administration  of  European 
reforms,  which  he  fancied  he  established  by  saying,  in  his  own 
kindly,  amiable  manner :  — “  Make  it  so !  ”  His  older  and  more 
orthodox  counsellors  shook  their  grey  heads  forebodingly  and, 
pointing  to  a  rapidly  diminishing  treasury,  spoke  of  the  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes.  The  Sultan  smiled  at  their  old-fashioned  fears, 
and  turned  to  his  younger  and  more  sympathetic  adherents, 
and  to  Europeans  who  financed  small  loans  for  him,  and  showed 
him  how  to  organise  new  issues  of  money  in  base  metal,  which 
should  yield  him  sixty  per  cent,  of  unearned  increment.  The 
Sultan  thought  this  as  agreeable  as  polo  and  photography,  and 
showered  costly  honours  upon  the  foreigners  and  upon  the  un¬ 
orthodox  among  his  own  people;  Mennebhi  was  richly  rewarded 
for  his  skill  at  lawn  tennis,  and  his  other  indications  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  mind,  the  Sultan  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  in  English 
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riding  dress,  with  his  European  friends ;  Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean 
became  a  very  great  power,  and  all  was  for  the  best  in  the  most 
modern  and  progressive  Court  ever  known  in  Morocco. 

Having  followed  the  unfortunate  young  Sultan  so  far,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  his  opponent  of  the  past  eighteen  months,  the 
man  who  has  voiced  and  personified  all  the  foment,  the  disorder, 
the  resentment,  and  revolt,  which  has  shaken  the  Moorish  Empire 
to  its  crazy  foundations,  and  reduced  Abd  el  Aziz’s  position  to  that 
of  a  purely  nominal  ruler,  with  no  power  beyond  his  palace  walls, 
and  little  more  authority  over  the  opposing  factions  assembled 
within  those  walls  than  might  cling  to  a  deposed  and  fugitive 
monarch. 

The  Moorish  Rogui,  or  Pretender  (despite  the  fact  that  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  would  doubtless  give  a  large  fortune  to  have 
the  man’s  head  on  a  pike  for  the  decoration  of  his  palace  gateway) 
is,  paradoxically  enough,  a  person  of  no  importance  whatever. 
He  is  the  creature  of  ciicumstances  and  of  his  times,  in  a  sense 
which  makes  his  individual  existence  as  Rogui  merely  accidental. 
So  much  is  quite  clear;  the  Rogui  is  no  Napoleon,  no  conquering 
genius,  no  heaven-horn  saviour  and  leader  of  the  people.  Were 
he  the  half  of  any  one  of  these  things  he  had  assuredly  been  pro¬ 
claimed  Sultan  of  Morocco  many  months  ago.  The  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  favour  have  been  very  many;  those  against  him, 
outside  the  primary  difficulty,  which  genius  would  have  overcome, 
of  the  lack  of  cohesion  and  inability  to  organise  that  characterises 
the  Moorish  people,  have  been  very  few.  Those  writers  who  a 
year  ago  asserted  that  the  Rogui  would  never  again  he  heard  of 
were  doubtless  aware  of  these  things,  and  judged  accordingly. 
But  all  of  them,  including  our  own  well-informed  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  apparently  overlooked  the  fact,  then  indicated  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  that  the  Rogui  was  paying  his  way  in  solid 
French  gold,  and  that  his  appearance  was  hailed  with  unconcealed 
delight  by  the  military  party  in  France,  and  by  army  men  and 
their  supporters  in  Algeria,  as  a  notable  step  toward  their  much- 
desired  goal  of  French  intervention  in  Morocco.  In  plain  words, 
the  Pretender  has  from  his  outsetting  been  backed  by  the  military 
party  in  Algeria,  at  whose  disposal,  one  assumes,  is  a  share  of 
French  secret  service  funds. 

Another  important  source  of  the  Rogui’s  power  lies  in  a  curious 
misapprehension  which  has  now  become  an  article  of  faith  among 
tens  of  thousands  of  otherwise  intelligent,  orthodox  Moors.  This 
is  the  belief  that  the  man  is  none  other  than  Moulai  Mohammed, 
the  One-Eyed,  who,  according  to  popular  Moorish  tradition  and 
custom,  should  now  be  on  the  throne.  Like  certain  more 
enlightened  folk  in  Christendom,  the  Moors  possess  a 
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singular  faculty  of  making  themselves  really  and  genuinely 
believe  the  thing  they  wish  to  believe,  even  in  the  face 
of  ocular  demonstration  to  the  contrary.  The  writer  knows 
Moors  in  Fez  who  solemnly  proclaim  their  belief  in  this 
particular  myth,  though  they  have  quite  recently  seen  the  real 
flesh  and  blood  Moulai  Mohammed  in  the  Sultan’s  palace.  More¬ 
over,  the  belief  is  ardently  upheld  by  the  Shareefs  of  Wazzan  and 
their  great  following  in  despite  of  their  knowledge  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  is  really  an  adventurer  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  robbing 
them  in  Algeria  by  posing  as  one  of  themselves  and  collecting 
tribute  in  their  sacred  name.  It  should  easily  be  understood  that 
this  widely-spread  belief  gives  tJie  Rogui  a  great  pull. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  influence  drawn  upon  by  the  Pre¬ 
tender  which,  though  very  real  and  vital  to  Moors,  will  not  appeal 
strongly  to  the  Nazarene  observer.  The  man  is  a  master  of  leger¬ 
demain,  in  the  arts  of  which  he  acquired  considerable  dexterity 
during  his  recent  adventures  as  a  mock  Shareef  in  Algeria.  His 
tricks  would  scarcely  excite  remark  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  perhaps, 
but  they  have  done  very  much  for  him  among  ignorant  and 
fanatical  hill  tribesmen.  This  fact  could  be  illustrated  by  a 
dozen  stories  of  changing  stones  into  French  money,  and  the  like ; 
but  one  must  suffice  in  this  place.  It  is  the  latest. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tazza  the  Shareeflan  troops  did  succeed 
in  inflicting  severe  punishment  upon  the  Pretender’s  forces  in  one 
skirmish.  One  of  the  Rogui’s  thick  and  thin  supporters  warned 
him  afterwards  that  much  disaffection  existed  in  the  camp  owing 
to  the  fact  that  men  who  had  been  promised  immunity  from  bullet 
wounds  and  the  like  had  actually  been  wounded,  and  slain,  by  the 
Shareeflan  army.  The  Rogui  pondered,  took  his  informant  into  his 
confidence,  dug  a  grave  in  his  tent,  and  therein  buried  the  inform¬ 
ant,  with  a  hollow  bamboo  so  placed  in  the  man’s  mouth  as  to 
communicate  with  the  surface  air.  Then  the  Pretender  summoned 
a  deputation  of  the  disaffected.  “  My  sons,”  says  he,  “  I  hear 
there  are  among  ye  foolish  and  doubting  ones  who  repine  because 
some  of  your  comrades  appear  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  the  friends  of  the  infidels  and  followers  of  the  arch-rene¬ 
gade  who  calls  himself  your  Sultan.  This  is  foolish  of  you,  but 
yet  I  would  have  you  reassured.  Therefore  shall  ye  speak  with 
one  vffio,  slain  in  my  service,  serves  me  still  in  another  world, 
and  that  without  repining.  Let  us  speak  with  Abd  er  Rahman, 
say,  whom  the  infidel-lovers  shot  yesterday.  Ho,  Abd  er  Rahman ! 
Ho,  there  in  Paradise  !  Speak  to  these  my  faint-hearted  disciples, 
I  pray  thee !  ” 

The  j  uggler  waved  his  arm,  in  stately  fashion  be  sure,  and  from 
out  the  bowels  of  the  earth  apparently,  the  simple  tribesmen  heard 
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the  voice  of  a  departed  associate  rally  them  upon  their  lack  of 
faith  and  courage.  The  voice  described  a  sumptuous  pavilion  in 
Paradise,  under  which  ran  a  crystal  clear  river,  about  which 
luscious  fruits  ever  of  perfect  ripeness  waited  the  hand  that  would 
pluck  them,  in  which  a  thousand  big-eyed  houris  of  dazzling 
beauty  tended  him,  the  thrice-blessed  Abd  er  Eahman,  who,  having 
by  good  luck  died  while  fighting  for  the  Rogui,  now  enjoyed  a 
felicity  to  attain  which,  could  they  but  realise  a  tenth  of  it,  every 
mother’s  son  in  the  Pretender’s  horde  would  straightway  rush  to 
seek  death  while  fighting  the  Shareefian  troops. 

The  malcontents  drew  back  in  satisfied  awe  and  happy  rever¬ 
ence.  From  that  moment  they  vowed  they  were  the  Pretender’s, 
soul  and  body.  “  It  is  well,  my  sons,”  quoth  the  Rogui,  stepping 
backward,  and  placing  one  foot  over  the  orifice  through  which  his 
unfortunate  accomplice  spoke  and  breathed.  “  But  this  is  now  a 
sacred  spot.  Go  then,  each  one  of  you,  and  bring  hither  a  large  stone, 
that  we  may  erect  a  shrine  that  all  men  may  see  and  know  this 
for  the  place  in  which  I  called  one  from  the  joys  of  Paradise  to 
speak  with  ye.”  And  they  brought  their  stones  and  built  the 
shrine;  and  so  ended  the  Rogui’s  most  famous  trick.  And  the 
Rogui’s  most  faithful  accomplice. 

But,  when  all  is  said,  these  things,  the  juggling,  the  Algerian 
gold  and  the  Moulai  Mohammed  delusion,  are  but  side  winds  by 
which  the  fire  of  the  Pretender’s  influence  as  a  rebel 
leader  is  fanned.  The  mainspring  of  the  man’s  power 
is  the  fact  that  he  leads  and  voices  rebellion  against 
Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz  IV.,  whose  spiritual  prestige — the  sole  en¬ 
during  basis  of  temporal  authority  in  Morocco — the  young  man 
has  utterly  and  entirely  lost.  The  question  of  loyalty  and  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  Sultan  is  discussed  among  Europeans,  and  especially 
among  the  English  (who  could  not  well  help  wishing  the  Sultan 
well,  seeing  that  he  has  lost  his  power  largely  by  welcoming  and 
acting  upon  British  advice,  and  seeing  that  his  is  the  weaker  side 
in  the  present  conflict),  but  the  present  writer  can  declare  in  all 
sincerity  and  regret  that  he  has  not  met  a  single  Moor  who  is  loyal 
in  his  feelings,  hopes,  and  beliefs  to  Moulai  Abd  el  Aziz ;  and  those 
he  has  questioned  in  the  matter  include  very  many  who  hold  the 
Sultan’s  commission,  and  draw  their  incomes  by  virtue  of  their 
official  positions  under  Government.  These  are  the  things 
which  give  to  the  Rogui,  an  otherwise  commonplace  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  person,  his  present  power  in  A1  Moghreb,  and  for  these  things 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  Britain,  is  almost  entirely  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  Rogui  is  not  really  Mohammed,  the  One-Eyed.  He  is  not 
at  all  of  saintly  blood.  He  is  a  common  man  of  the  people, 
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shrewd,  coarse  of  habit,  utterly  unprincipled,  and  very  poorly 
educated.  (The  writer  has  before  him  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
Pretender’s  crude  letters  to  the  tribesmen,  a  translation  of  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  Arabic  is  of  the 
baser  sort,  the  phraseology  is  lame,  and  the  spelling  abominable. 
His  name  is  Jilali  el  Zarhouny,  otherwise  Ba  Hamara,  the  Father 
of  the  She-Ass,  an  appellation  which  alludes  to  one  of  his  many 
affectations  in  travel.  He  was  a  subordinate  servant  of  the  Court, 
with  Mennebhi,  the  present  favourite  Wazeer,  in  Ba  Ahmad’s 
time,  and  a  bitter  personal  enemy  of  the  said  Mennebhi.  His  travels 
as  an  impostor  in  Algeria  have  been  mentioned.  On  his  return 
to  Morocco,  the  chance  of  his  life  was  given  the  Hogui  by  the 
popular  resentment,  roused  now  to  blazing  point,  of  the  young 
Sultan’s  progressive  and  European  tendencies,  and  his  ostentatious 
fondness  for  men  and  things,  methods  and  pastimes  from 
England,  all  so  deadly  offensive  to  orthodox  Moors. 

“Your  Sultan  is  illegitimate,  slave-born,  an  infidel,  the  friend  of  infidels, 
and  the  enemy  of  all  true  Muslims  !  ”  said  the  Hogui ;  and  he  deftly  quoted 
A1  Koran  to  prove  that  the  nethermost  fires  of  hell  awaited  the  Muslim 
who  followed  and  submitted  to  such  a  leader.  “Who  is  the  Moor  most 
favoured  by  your  Sultan?  A  creature  who  plays  infidel  games  with  him, 
who  takes  part  with  him  in  sacrilegious  practices,  making  pictures  one  of 
another,  and  in  the  forbidden  garb  of  the  infidel.  See;  here  are  the 
pictures.  Who  are  the  men  who  have  your  Sultan’s  ear,  and  are  about 
him  at  all  times?  Christians,  infidels,  and  the  outcasts  among  infidels, 
who  sit  with  him,  appear  with  him  in  public,  and  take  his  hand  as  equals. 
And  these  new  laws,  you  know  where  they  come  from?  Like  everything 
else  your  Sultan  cares  for,  they  come  from  the  infidel,  who  will  swallow 
up  your  land  before  your  eyes  and  make  it  his  own.  Your  Sultan  is  an 
infidel  himself,  and  knows  that  this  our  A1  Moghreb  is  no  safe  home  for 
him.  He  has  bought  a  home  in  infidel  England,  and  when  he  has  sufficiently 
bled  you,  he  will  betray  you  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  himself  fly 
to  their  lands.”  (It  was  announced  that  Raid  Sir  Harry  Maclean  had 
purchased  a  large  estate  in  one  of  the  home  counties.) 

It  was  a  powerful  indictment,  from  the  Moorish  point  of  view. 
But  the  thing  of  it  was  that  no  indictment  was  really  needed. 
The  Hogui  taught  the  people  nothing ;  he  merely  put  their  own 
thoughts  and  bitter  feelings  into  words  of  fire  and  sedition.  And 
the  people  applauded  him,  at  first,  simply  as  a  preacher.  Gradually 
then,  the  man  himself,  and  his  handful  of  most  devoted  associates, 
spread  abroad  reports  among  the  tribesmen ;  and  here,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  good  gold  from  Algeria  played  a  very  prominent 
part.  He  was  a  true  Shareef,  he  changed  stones  into  gold,  bullets 
could  not  harm  him,  he  was  the  Mahdi,  he  was  Moulai  Mohammed, 
the  One-Eyed,  and  rightful  claimant  to  the  throne.  Wild  hill 
men  sucked  in  these  marvellous  tales  over  their  charcoal  fires, 
polished  up  their  flint-lock  muskets,  and  sallied  forth  to  see,  and 
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Bubsequently  to  join  the  new  power  in  the  land.  No  doubt  the 
Rogui  himself  was  startled  to  hear  that  he  was  really  Moulai 
Mohammed;  but  he  found  the  idea  worth  acting  upon,  and 
promptly  he  set  up  his  mock  court  among  the  hills,  appointing 
ministers  and  chamberlains,  a  fly-flicker,  an  executioner,  wazeers 
and  counsellors  from  among  the  shaggy  barbarians  who  rallied 
about  him.  Behold,  then,  a  fully-fledged  Pretender  to  the 
Throne,  who,  be  it  said,  would  have  swept  Abd  el  Aziz  from  his 
place  in  a  month  had  he  possessed  the  requisite  generalship,  the 
genius  necessary  to  maintain  unity  and  concentration  among  his 
wild  followers.  But  he  lacked  this,  and  so,  after  every  successful 
skirmish,  the  bulk  of  his  levies  would  disperse  to  their  mountain 
homes,  to  discuss  the  situation  and  divide  the  spoils,  thus  giving 
the  Sultan  time  to  retreat  from  point  to  point,  to  reorganise  his 
army,  and  to  establish  communications. 

And  at  the  present  moment,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  situation, 
as  between  Sultan  and  Pretender?  One  may  have  two  answers  to 
that  question.  To  find  friendly  supporters  of  the  young  Sultan 
one  must  go  to  the  Europeans  in  Morocco,  and,  particularly,  to  the 
British.  Their  answer  to  this  question  would  be  that,  having  in¬ 
dicted  punishment  upon  the  rebels  in  several  engagements,  and 
having  unfortunately  been  beaten  in  certain  other  fights,  the  Sultan 
has  now  disbanded  his  irregular  army  for  the  rainy  season,  during 
which  the  state  of  the  country  adds  enormously  to  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  maintaining  an  army  in  the  field,  and  has  retired  into 
winter  quarters  in  Fez.  But,  the  less  well  informed  but  equally 
kindly-meaning  newspaper  correspondent  would  add,  before  dis¬ 
banding  his  army,  the  Sultan  managed  to  sit  down  with  it  in  Tazza, 
and  that  was  a  very  big  thing  for  any  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  have 
done.  Should  one  then  seek  the  Moorish  view  of  the  situation 
(which,  in  the  matter  of  the  Tazza  occupation,  at  all  events,  is  the 
only  one  based  upon  actual  fact),  one  would  be  told  this :  In  his 
innumerable  skirmishes  with  the  Pretender’s  forces,  the  Sultan 
was  more  often  beaten  than  not.  His  troops  were  many  of  them 
drilled  men,  and  much  better  armed  than  the  Pretender’s;  but 
the  trouble  was  he  could  not  make  them  fight.  The  levies, 
the  men  to  whom  the  Sultan  was  at  last  paying  five  times 
the  regular  daily  wage,  could  not  be  made  to  fight  against  the 
Pretender,  because  they  wanted  the  Pretender  to  win.  By 
strategy,  the  Sultan  managed  to  get  a  garrison  of  his  regular  army 
into  Tazza,  where  they  were  promptly  besieged  and  made  power¬ 
less.  The  Sultan  himself  was  never  within  gun-shot  of  its  walls. 
He  camped  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  near  Tazza,  and  made 
desperate  endeavours  to  rescue  his  men  in  Tazza.  His  levies 
would  not  fight  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  back  by  the  Pretender’s 
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men.  Then  he  gave  up  in  disgust,  disbanded  the  troops  he  had 
barely  money  enough  to  pay,  and  retreated  upon  Fez,  leaving  the 
garrison  in  Tazza  to  worry  its  way  out  as  best  it  might.  And  now 
the  Sultan’s  rule  runs  as  far  as  his  palace  walls  in  Fez,  and  not 
another  yard.  His  coffers  are  empty.  Kaid  Maclean  was  sent  off 
hot-foot  to  England  to  raise  a  loan,  and  already,  because  the  news 
comes  that  he  is  not  meeting  with  ready  success  there,  his  prestige 
at  Court  is  falling,  and  his  friend  Mennebhi,  the  favourite,  is 
deposed.  “  And,”  said  one  old  Moorish  scribe  to  whom  the  writer 
spoke  of  these  things,  “  while  the  Sultan  in  Fez  is  at  his  wits’  end 
for  money,  you  see  the  tribe  of  his  European  parasites  here 
in  Tangier,  dismissed  from  Court  out  of  respect  for  the 
angry  will  of  the  Faithful,  kicking  their  heels  in  this  inhdel- 
afflicted  town,  and,  some  of  them — for  whom,  doubt  it  not,  Allah 
hath  warm  places  prepared  in  A1  Hotoma — spending  the  Sultan’s 
money,  drawn  on  his  order  from  the  Customs,  like  water,  flaunting 
it  in  our  faces,  buying  our  land  and  houses  with  it,  and  striving 
to  think  of  new  ways  of  dissipating  it.  There  are  two  Circassian 
slaves  in  the  town  at  this  moment  for  whom  the  Sultan  has  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  apiece.  You  saw  the  Carrara  marble  lions 
the  other  day !  Phaa !  The  infidels  are  making  a  mock  of  our 
half-infidel  Sultan,  before  battening  upon  the  ruins  of  his  realm.” 

From  all  this  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  Morocco  is  and  has 
been  for  close  upon  two  years  in  a  state  of  armed  anarchy;  no 
taxes  have  been  paid,  and  absolutely  no  authority  holds  good  save 
that  of  the  man  with  a  gun.  Even  about  Tangier,  with  its 
Legations,  you  may  see  the  utter  lawlessness  of  the  land.  The 
men  who  some  months  ago  captured  and  tortured  almost  to  death 
the  Tangier  Khaleefa’s  lieutenant  stride  in  and  out  Tangier  sok 
to-day,  their  guns  at  the  ready,  and  no  man,  oflficial  or  otherwise, 
dares  to  say  them  nay.  What,  so  far,  has  been  the  eftect  upon  the 
country  of  this  state  of  anarchy?  The  writer  will  let  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  bankers  in  Tangier  (European,  of  course) 
speak  for  him :  — 

“The  country  has  never  within  the  memory  of  living  men  been  so 
prosperous  as  at  the  present  moment.  In  itself,  as  you  know,  it  is 
very  rich  and  fertile.  If  its  people  have  been  poor  in  the  past,  that  was 
due  solely  to  the  nature  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  country  itself.  Now,  my  friend,  there  is  no  administration, 
there  is  no  government  of  any  sort,  and  no  taxes  whatever  are  paid. 
Naturally  then,  the  men  who  a  year  or  so  ago  lived  always  upon  the 
extreme  edge  of  starvation,  to-day  have  tea  and  sugar.  We  know,  we 
merchants.  They  have  these  things,  and  they  can  pay  for  them.  In 
Tangier  here,  you  may  see  at  a  glance  the  state  of  things.  Land  values 
have  gone  up  enormously,  building  is  in  progress  in  every  direction,  house 
rents  are  positively  higher  than  they  are  about  Paris  and  London,  business 
hums,  money  is  plentiful,  labour  and  food  are  high  priced.  A  desirable 
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State  of  things,  you  say?  Truly,  in  a  sense.  But  it  is  very  like  running 
a  profitable  business  on  the  edge  of  an  active  volcano.  Call  it  apathy,  the 
habit  of  fear  of  European  reprisals,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  that  no 
considerable  outbreak  of  Moors  against  foreigners  has  occurred  this 
year  is  simply  marvellous,  and  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Moorish  common 
sense.  You  know  how  certainly,  and  naturally,  it  was  expected.  You 
know  that  British  troops  were  kept  in  readiness  to  embark  from 
Gibraltar  at  a  moment’s  notice,  should  word  from  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  here 
reaclx  them.  And  I  know  how  often  pressure,  foreign  pressure,  too,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Sir  Arthur  to  give  that  word ;  how  close  a  thing  it 
was.  We  may  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that,  in  Sir  Arthur,  the  British 
have  here  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  generally  respected  Minister 
we  have  known  in  Tangier  these  manj’^  years.  Just  consider  it.  Four-fifths 
of  the  European  community  here  is  Spanish.  We  have  the  riff-raff  of  all 
Andalusia,  and  escapees  from  the  convict  settlement  at  Ceuta  by  the 
dozen.  Aguardiente  is  plentiful  here,  and  Spanish  blood  runs  at  least 
as  hotly  in  Tangier  as  in  Spain.  See  them  clustered  outside  the  drinking 
dens  at  night,  and  wild  tribesmen  from  the  hills,  their  hereditary  enemies, 
elbowing  among  them,  with  Mausers  in  their  arms.  A  sudden  oath,  the 
crack  of  a  Mauser,  the  flash  of  a  Spanish  knife,  one  cry  of  ‘  Down  with  the 
infidels !  ’  and  how  long  then  would  the  Jews  and  the  foreigners  be  spared? 
What  then  of  the  stored  houses  and  banks,  the  white  women  and  children 
pent  behind  plaster  walls  here  in  Tangier?  The  Moors  know  well  there  is 
no  law  in  the  land;  they  pillage  one  another  as  the  fancy  takes  them.  How 
long,  in  such  a  land,  does  a  state  of  absolute  anarchy  take  to  breed  outbreak 
and  massacre?  Be  sure  we  merchants  and  family  men  put  the  question 
to  ourselves  anxiously  enough.  Would  I  like  to  see  the  Rogui  win,  you 
say?  The  Rogui  is  nothing  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  Sultan  to  be  a  good, 
kindly  lad  at  heart.  But  what  every  business  man  in  this  country  would 
like  to  see  is  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  call  him  Rogui,  or  Sultan, 
or  what  you  will.  And  to  be  a  strong  ruler  in  Morocco,  a  Moor  must  be  a 
Moor,  he  must  be  a  thorough  Muslim.  Progress — why,  yes,  as  much  as 
you  will,  but,  if  the  fabric  is  to  hang  together,  it  must  be  gradual,  and  upon 
the  basis  of  enforced  law  and  order.  It  is  just  pitiful,  the  notion  of  advis¬ 
ing  an  amiable  young  man  like  the  Sultan  to  institute  such  and  such  re¬ 
forms,  to  see  him  agree,  and  order  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  then  think  it 
is  done.  This  country  is  mediaeval.  You  cannot  introduce  the  finished 
products  of  three  centuries  of  civilisation  by  giving  an  order.  Take  this 
matter  of  the  reformed  method  of  taxation,  introduced  on  the  advice  of 
the  British.  The  advice  was  good  enough,  but  to  be  of  any  practical  value, 
it  would  have  to  be  backed  with  money  and  troops.  Instead  of  which, 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  British  gave  the  advice,  the  Sultan  accepted 
and  acted  upon  it  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  whole  thing  pro¬ 
duced  anarchy  in  the  country,  and,  seeing  that,  the  British  have  given  the 
Sultan  the  cold  shoulder  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  people  they 
helped  him  to  infuriate.  The  Foreign  Office  have  the  best  representative 
here  they  ever  had,  and  they  have  treated  him  as  poorly  as  a  Minister  could 
be  treated.  If  he  had  set  to  work  gradually,  and  carefully,  a  very 
strong  Sultan,  with  full  coffers  and  a  good  army,  might  have  success¬ 
fully  introduced  these  reforms.  This  Sultan  had  none  of  these  things. 
This  Sultan— my  friend,  I  will  tell  you;  he  has  the  alert  curiosity  of  a 
schoolboy,  the  amiable,  kindly-meaning  intentions  and  wishes  of  a  Christian 
country  gentleman,  the  facile  instability  of  an  enthusiastic  schoolgirl,  and 
just  precisely  no  strength  at  all.  Unassisted,  he  cannot  possibly  hold  his 
own,  having  lost  his  spiritual  prestige  for  good  and  all.  Assisted  by 
France,  he  will  become  a  nonentity,  and  Morocco  will  become  French,  which 
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means  the  end  of  trade,  broadly  speaking.  Look  at  Madagascar,  and  re¬ 
member  the  fair  promises  and  pledges  given  to  merchants.  Why  cannot 
France  and  Britain  lay  aside  jealousy,  and  join  hands  in  keeping  Abd  el 
Aziz  on  the  throne?  That  would  benefit  every  one.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  money  and  counsel.  And  if  you  doubt  that  this  country  would  repay 
it,  just  consider  for  one  moment  what  this  country  can  produce  in  its 
present  state  of  complete  insecurity  and  anarchy.  But  Britain  has  no 
right  to  play  the  part  with  France  here  that  she  has  played  with  Russia 
over  Turkey.  French  intervention  here  would  mean  the  end  of  trade,  and 
as  I  see  it  a  tremendous  loss  to  Britain,  commercially  and  politically.  But 
intervention  of  some  kind  the  country  cries  aloud  for.  It  cannot  go  on  as 
it  is  going.  Common  humanity  and  decency  forbid  that,  or  should  forbid 
it,  whatever  political  issues  may  be  involved.  And,  though  Britain  is 
great  at  the  game  of  waiting,  or  indifference,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
the  French  Government  of  the  day  is  anti-military,  yet  you  must  not  forget 
that  constant  dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  and  the  pressure  that  a  large 
section  of  her  own  subjects  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  France  in  the  matter 
of  North  African  expansion  is  both  constant  and  heavy.” 

Turning  from  this  informant  to  The  Matin  of  November  24th, 
the  writer  finds  M.  Etienne,  the  Chief  of  the  Colonial  party,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Morocco  question  in  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Deputies : 

“M.  Etienne  separated  himself  definitely  from  M.  Jaures,  who  would 
only  hear  of  pacific  arrangement  with  the  tribes.  He  said  : — ‘  The  Sultan 
has  authorised  us  to  direct  and  instruct  the  men  of  these  tribes  (M. 
Etienne's  interpretations  are  quaint,  and  as  frankly  daring  as  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  French  military  ambitions  in  North  Africa) ; 
they  are  the  embryo  of  forces  which  he  will  have,  thanks  to  our  authority. 
With  this  policy  enforced,  you  may  be  certain  on  the  one  hand  of  absolute 
peace  in  Southern  Oran,  and  on  the  other  that  the  delay  will  turn  to  our 
profit  in  Morocco.  When,  in  fact,  the  Sultan  sees  that  his  strength  comes 
only  from  our  authority,  he  will  turn  to  us,  and  when  the  Government, 
after  having  assured  all  Europe  that  we  have  no  other  end  in  view  than 
a  work  of  civilisation,  has  complete  liberty  of  action,  then  we  can  finish 
off  the  work.  But  if  you  wish  to  act  only  by  pacific  arrangement,  your 
efforts  will  be  purely  wasted,  and  the  tribes,  by  way  of  thanks,  will  send 
you  bullets.’  (Trcs  bicn/  Tr'es  bien!)” 

M.  Etienne,  with  his  reckless  candour,  and  his  frank,  military 
amhitiousness,  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Socialistic  Bloc,  one  fancies. 

This  much,  in  all  the  complicated  tangle  of  the  Moorish  situa¬ 
tion,  is  clear :  the  Sultan  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources. 
Though  he  were  a  far  stronger  man  than  he  is,  he  could  not  look 
to  administrate  his  country  without  collecting  his  revenues.  The 
opinion  of  those  most  concerned  and  most  capable  of  knowing  is 
that  the  present  Sultan  never  will  be  able  to  collect  his  revenues. 
For  the  collection  of  revenues  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  Morocco,  two  things  are  necessary :  armed  force  (which 
cannot  exist  without  money),  and  spiritual  prestige.  Abd  el  Aziz 
has  lost  all  that  he  ever  had  of  either.  One  states  the  fact  with 
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the  more  regret  because  he  has  proved  himself  an  amiable,  kindly, 
merciful  young  man,  who  desires  the  happiness  of  his  people, 
and  has  a  strong  bent  in  the  direction  of  modern  innovations  and 
progress.  But  it  is  a  fact  none  the  less,  and  a  fact  that  Europe, 
and  especially  France  and  England,  has  no  right  to  turn  its  back 
upon.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons  which  go  to  make  it  certain 
that  France  will  not  ignore  this  regrettable  fact.  There  are  at 
least  two  good  reasons  which  ought  to  prevent  Britain  ignoring  it ; 
one  is  that  she  is  largely  responsible  for  the  Sultan’s  present  un¬ 
fortunate  position;  the  other  is  that  Britain  cannot  afford  to  let 
France  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  which  is  what  France  will 
have,  failing  British  intervention.  It  has  been  stated  in  France 
that  in  the  event  of  a  French  protectorate  being  established  in 
Morocco,  Britain  might  rest  assured  that  the  ports  should  remain 
neutral.  But  of  what  earthly  use  would  neutral  ports  be,  or  any 
other  sort  of  ports,  with  a  closed  door  behind  them,  or,  in  the  event 
of  war,  a  hostile  hinterland?  Merchants  do  not  want  to  supply 
goods  to  the  beaches  of  Morocco,  but  to  the  country.  And,  in  the 
event  of  sudden  stress  of  circumstances,  not  to  speak  of  the  steady 
strain  of  peaceful  commercial  enterprise,  how  long  might  France 
be  expected  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  ports  if  the 
hinterland  were  in  her  possession?  History  supplies  a  definite 
answer  to  this  question. 

Again,  there  has  been  mooted  the  suggestion  of  a  dual  control  of 
Morocco,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  as  Britain  invited  the  co¬ 
operation  of  France  in  Egypt,  so  we  should  ask  France  now  to 
join  in  a  dual  protectorate  and  administration  of  Morocco.  Such 
a  policy  as  this,  almost  any  policy,  perhaps,  were  preferable  to  the 
simple  attitude  of  laissez  faire,  but  in  the  light  of  past  happenings 
and  present  French  ambitions,  the  idea  of  a  dual  control  seems 
rather  hopeless.  The  French  socialistic  party  would  surely  oppose 
it  as  an  extravagance,  whilst  the  military  and  Colonial  party  would 
fight  such  a  suggestion  to  the  bitter  end,  as  being  more  humiliating 
than  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Morocco. 

There  remains  an  alternative.  Admitting  the  urgent  necessity 
either  of  actual  intervention  or  of  such  substantial  assistance  as 
no  Power  could  be  expected  to  give  without  claiming  the  right  to 
actual  intervention,  we  may  narrow  the  possibilities  down  to  the 
consideration  of  two  Powers,  France  and  Britain.  Now,  unless 
under  the  pressure  of  dire  necessity,  France  will  never  withdraw 
her  pretensions  in  Morocco.  On  the  other  hand,  without  running 
terrible  risks,  and  facing  certain  heavy  losses,  of  more  kinds  than 
one,  Britain  cannot  afford  to  give  France  an  absolutely  free  hand 
in  Morocco,  seeing  that  the  shores  of  Morocco  skirt  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  neutral  port  suggestion  is  puerile  and 
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no  guarantee  at  all.  The  dual  control  suggestion  may  fairly  be 
dismissed,  firstly,  as  something  to  which  France  would  not  he 
likely  to  agree ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  hopeless  state  of  things 
in  Egypt  before  the  siege  of  Alexandria  forms  an  overpowering 
argument  against  any  attempt  at  a  joint  French-English  control 
of  an  Oriental  country.  But,  putting  aside  the  quite  futile 
neutral  port  scheme,  there  remains  this  consideration :  there 
already  exists  in  Morocco  a  natural  boundary  which  divides  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seaboards  from  the  interior,  and  shuts 
off  coastal  Morocco  from  the  bad  lands  of  the  Tuat,  which  France 
now  claims  the  right  to  administrate,  and  from  the  caravan  route  to 
the  south,  which  France  wants  to  control  and  direct  into  Algeria. 
If  that  natural  boundary  could  be  accepted  by  the  two  Powers  as 
dividing  their  spheres  of  influence,  Morocco  might  well  be  saved 
by  intervention  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlas  (Britain 
In  the  north,  France  in  the  south),  our  fairway  to  our 
Eastern  possessions  might  be  safeguarded,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
French  aspirations  in  the  direction  of  North  African  expansion 
and  the  proper  protection  of  Algeria  might  be  satisfied.  In  these 
circumstances  the  social  and  commercial  development  of  an  utterly 
neglected  but  very  rich  country  would  be  assured,  and  a  very 
present  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe  finally  removed.  Humanity 
and  justice,  as  well  as  expediency,  demand  the  formulation  and 
application  of  some  definite  policy  with  regard  to  Morocco,  before 
the  winter  rains  are  over,  and  the  Pretender  and  the  young  Sultan 
come  into  conflict  again.  Surely,  in  the  interests  of  our  Empire, 
Britain  should  be  well  and  speedily  to  the  fore  in  this  matter. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 


Note. 

Translation  of  a  recent  letter  written  by  the  Room,  or  Pretender,  at 
HiB  “Court”  near  Tazza,  in  Morocco. 

Praise  be  to  God. 

To  the  servants  of  the  True  Shareef,  the  Kabyles  of  the  Beni  Messara, 
Setta,  Ben  Mezalda,  Ben  Yehmed,  Akhmas,  Ben  Hassan,  Beni  Huzmor, 
Beni  Yeder,  Beni  Oroos,  Serif,  Rhouna,  Beni  Yessef,  Beni  Khorfot,  Osdrass, 
Beni  Msaouar,  Jebel  el  Habib,  Anjerra,  Beni  Said,  Aghmara,  and  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  mountains  of  Hobt;  may  God  keep  ye  in  the  right  way! 
Peace  be  with  ye,  and  the  blessings  of  God  and  of  the  Prophet ! 

Ye  are  without  doubt  advised  of  the  abasement  in  our  land,  even  unto 
dragging  in  the  dirt,  of  Islam;  to  such  a  point  that  the  wise  are  drunken 
with  unrest.  They  find  no  means  to  remedy  the  evil  state,  and  are  much 
perplexed.  All  this  comes,  as  ye  know,  from  the  sinful  innovations  and 
hankerings  after  new  things  of  chiefs  who  court  the  infidels,  following 
their  lead,  departing  from  the  good  counsels  of  Believers.  These  miserable 
ones,  who  indeed  become  infidels,  are  lost,  both  for  this  life,  and  for  the 
life  to  come.  Their  portion  is  fire. 
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(This  indirect  way  of  accusing  the  Sultan  and  his  favourites  appeals 
far  more  to  thoughtful  Moors  than  any  direct  statement  could. — A.  J.  D.) 

It  is  on  this  subject  that  our  Lord,  the  Prophet,  says  in  his  Book 
(Here  follow  a  dozen  apt  quotations,  deftly  strung,  from  A1  Koran.)  In  such  a 
case  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  Believers  to  warn  such  an  one  or  to  destroy  him, 
for  the  Prophet  hath  said  : — “Kill  him  who  changeth  religion.” 

Meanwhile,  all  this  hath  been  known  to  ye,  and  not  one  among  ye  hath 
taken  up  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  Islam.  The  Mussulman  (here  the 
writer  aims  more  directly  at  the  person  of  the  Sultan)  who  is  not  bound 
to  the  vanities  of  this  world,  nothing  can  hinder  from  following  strictly 
the  way  of  God.  What  can  ye  hope  from  the  hypocrite,  from  the  infidel 
delivered  over  to  pleasures  and  passions?  Think  ye  that  he  will  raise  the 
fame  of  Islam,  or  that  he  will  defend  it? 

Have  ye  forgotten  the  tradition  which  teaches  us  that  the  Prophet  said  : — 
“One  part  of  my  nation  will  not  stray  from  the  right  way;  it  will  await 
through  suffering  the  mercy  of  God.  This  part  of  my  nation  will  live  in  the 
Extreme  West.”  That,  as  ye  know,  is  our  A1  Moghreb.  What  happiness 
for  that  country ! 

Inspiring  ourselves  with  this,  we  have  arisen  and  taken  up  arms  by  the 
command  and  by  the  help  of  God,  and  of  His  Prophet,  to  re-establish  the 
might  of  Islam,  raise  it  from  its  abasement  in  this  country,  and  reunite  it 
in  its  dispersement.  He  who  will  obey  tliese  our  commands  from  God  and 
the  Prophet  shall  have  peace,  and  who  obeyeth  not  shall  bo  punished  with 
death.  The  truth  must  be  told ;  otherwise  we  are  lost. 

We  give  you  to  know  that  by  the  help  of  God,  our  truly  Shareefian  troops 
have  inflicted  a  great  defeat  upon  the  corrupt  M.  halla  (army,  or  encamp¬ 
ment)  which  Abd  el  Aziz  sent  out,  and  which  was  encamp^  at  Hiayna. 
All  the  criminals  who  composed  it  took  to  flight  in  the  greatest  disorder; 
we  with  the  Mussulmen  who  were  with  us,  occupied  the  encampment,  and 
took  possession  of  all  therein ;  tent,  cannon,  horses,  mules,  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  valuables.  All  the  Kabyles  gave  us  what  they  could  spare,  to 
aid  us  in  sustaining  the  true  cause  and  religion  of  Islam.  Thus  should  all 
true  Mussulmen  do,  and  not  as  the  miserable,  and  infidel-loving  tyrants. 

We  give  you  to  know  that  you  may  take  your  share  of  joy  and  pleasure 
in  the  victory  won  by  the  Mussulman  troops,  and  we  bid  you  collect  your 
fighting  men  and  come  to  our  gathering  at  Fez  as  soon  as  5’ou  have  received 
our  letter.  Let  no  negligence  or  idleness  hinder  you  from  the  defence  of 
Islam,  and  have  no  pity  for  him  who  has  abased  Islam  and  is  a  tyrant. 

2nd  Ramadan,  1320. 


OCCUPATION  AS  A  TEST  OF  PROSPEEITY. 

On  page  362  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue-book,  Cd.  1761 — which 
is  referred  to  by  many  persons  as  the  “  Fiscal  Blue-book” — there 
is  a  table  that  states  the  number  of  persons  occupied  in  England 
and  Wales  in  fifteen  important  groups  of  industries  at  the  six 
census-dates  of  the  period  1851 — 1901.  The  facts  in  this  table 
are  of  mueh  importance,  for,  as  I  go  on  to  show,  they  throw  useful 
light  upon  the  present  controversy.  We  can  get  from  this  table 
well-defined  results  upon  a  very  broad  base  of  fact,  that  prove  the 
indent  necessity  to  defend  our  leading  manufacturing  industries 
against  the  injurious  effect  produced  by  our  present  method  of 
trade — imports  free  into  this  country,  and  our  exports  taxed  when 
they  enter  foreign  countries. 

I  will  deal  with  the  period  1881 — 1901,  for  the  reason  that  this 
is  the  period  during  which  we  have  begun  to  feel  the  injurious 
effect  of  an  unfair  foreign  competition.  I  use  the  word  unfair 
because  our  present  trade-system  exposes  us  to  foreign  competition 
in  trade  which  is  not  fair  competition. 

The  fifteen  important  groups  of  industries  are  now  divided  into 
two  classes :  manufacturing  industries  and  non-manufacturing 
industries.  And  I  arrange  each  group  of  industries  in  the  order 
of  its  importance,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  occupied 
in  it  in  the  year  1901.  One  of  these  fifteen  industries  cannot  be 
included — “  Machine-making  and  ship-building  ” — as,  owing  to  a 
difference  in  classification  adopted  for  the  census  of  1901,  the 
figures  are  stated  to  be  not  comparable  with  those  of  earlier  years. 

Here  are  the  facts  for  the  Class,  manufacturing  industries. 


A.— The  Nine  Important  MANUFAcrrcRiNG  Industries.  Number  of  Persons 
OCCUPIED  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  IN  1881  AND  IN  1901. 


Manufacturing  Industry. 

Number  of  Persons  occupied* 
in  each  Industry,  in 

Rise  or  Fall. 

1881. 

1901. 

Cotton  . 

Boot  and  Shoe  ... 

Woollen  and  Worsted  ... 

1  Iron  and  Steel  . 

Furniture 

Earthenware  and  Glass 

Silk  . 

Bare 

Linen 

552,000 

224,000 

240,000 

201,000 

84,000 

68,000 

65,000 

44,000 

13,000 

582,000 

251,000 

236,000 

216,000 

122,000 

93,000 

39,000 

36,000 

5,000 

A  Rise. 

A  Rise. 

A  Fall. 

A  Rise. 

A  Rise. 

A  Rise. 

A  Fall. 

A  Fall. 

A  Fall. 

Total . ‘ 

1,491,000 

1,580,000 

A  Rise. 

*  Stated  to  the  nearest  thousand. 
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The  above  facts  are  copied  from  the  Blue-book,  and,  as  they 
stand — here,  and  in  the  Blue-book — they  convey  a  most  mislead¬ 
ing  impression.  Looking  at  these  facts,  the  casual  observer  may 
note  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  five  of  these  industries,  and  a 
fall  in  four  of  them,  yielding  a  net  rise  of  89,000  persons  occupied 
— comparing  1901  with  1881. 

Noting  these  facts,  the  casual  observer  may  conclude  that  on 
the  whole  there  is  nothing  amiss  with  our  leading  manufacturing 
industries,  when  the  important  test  of  occupation  is  applied  to 
them.  But  this  conclusion  is  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Before  we 
can  say  whether  these  industries  have  or  have  not  held  their  place 
during  1881 — 1901,  we  must  apply  to  the  1881  figures  the  growth 
of  our  population  which  has  occurred  since  1881.  Only  by  this 
application  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  population  can  we  know 
how  we  stand  in  regard  to  these  important  industries.  But  there 
is  no  caution  as  to  this  necessary  procedure  mentioned  on  the 
page  of  the  Blue-book  that  contains  the  crude  facts. 

Here  is  a  table  that  shows  the  actual  number  of  persons 
occupied  in  each  industry  in  1901,  compared  with  the  expected 
number  in  1901.  The  expected  number  being  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  1881  figures  in  Table  A  the  rate  of  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  England  and  Wales  (fi'om  26- 1  millions  in  1881,  to  32-6 
millions  in  1901),  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 


B. — The  Nine  Important  Manufacturing  Industries.  Actual  Number  of 
Persons  occupied  in  each  Industry  in  1901,  compared  with  the  expected 
Number  in  1901.  (See  the  accompanying  diagram.) 


Manufacturing  Industry. 

Number  of  Persons  occupied* 
in  each  Industry  in  I'JOl. 

Decrease  or  Increase  in  1901.* 

Actual 

Number. 

Expected 

Number. 

Decrease. 

Incre.ase. 

Cotton  . 

582,000 

689,000 

107,000 

Boot  and  Shoe  ... 

251,000 

236,000 

280,000 

29,000 

— 

Woollen  and  Worsted  ... 

300,000 

64,000 

— 

Iron  and  Steel  ... 

216,000 

251,000 

35,000 

— 

Furniture  . 

122,000 

105,000 

— 

17,000 

Earthenware  and  Glass 

93,000 

85,000 

— 

8,000 

Silk  . 

39,000 

81,000 

55,000 

42,000 

— 

Lace  . 

36,000 

19,000 

— 

Linen  . * 

5,000 

16,000 

11,000 

307,000 

25,000 

Total . 

1,580,000 

1,862,000 

282,000 

- 

*  Stated  to  the  nearest  thousand. 


Here  we  do  get  a  sound  test  of  the  prosperity  or  of  the  decline 
of  our  principal  manufacturing  industries  during  1881 — 1901, 
using  occupation  as  a  gauge.  The  facts  in  Table  B  relate  to  our 
home  trade  as  well  as  to  our  export  trade,  and  we  see  that  in  place 
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of  the  1,580,000  persons  actually  occupied  in  1901,  there  should 
have  been  1,862,000  persons  occupied,  if  these  leading  industries 
had  maintained  their  positions  during  1881 — 1901.  There  was  a 
net  shortage  in  1901  of  no  fewer  than  282,000  persons  occupied  in 
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The  Nine  Important  Manufacturing  Industries.  Decrease  or  Increase  in  Number 
OF  Persons  Occupied  in  1901;  the  actual  Number  Occupied  in  1901  being  compared 
WITH  THE  Number  Expected  to  be  Occupied  in  1901. — See  Table  B. 
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these  nine  important  manufacturing  industries.  Only  two  of  the 
nine  industries  progressed.  Furniture,  an  industry  that  supplies 
our  home  market  rather  than  our  foreign  and  colonial  markets; 
and  earthenware  and  glass,  a  smaller  industry  in  which  the 
progress  of  earthenware — not  glass — accounts  for  the  increase  of 
8,000  persons  occupied. 

Every  one  of  our  great  staple  manufacturing  industries  de¬ 
clined  as  an  occupation  for  our  people.  The  decrease  varied  from 
a  fall  of  101,000  persons  in  cotton  to  11,000  persons  in  linen.  The 
total  fall  in  the  textile  industries,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  lace,  linen, 
was  243,000  persons. 

I  have  shown  that  the  net  fall  was  282,000  persons  in  1901. 
This  has  occurred  since  the  year  1881,  and  it  means  an  average 
yearly  decrease  of  14,100  in  persons  occupied  in  our  principal 
manufacturing  industries.  Thus,  during  the  twenty  years  1881 
— 1901,  these  leading  industries  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population,  to  the  extent  of  losing  nearly  1,200 
persons  occupied  per  calendar  month. 

The  opponents  of  tariff  reform  may  twist  and  turn  in  their 
struggles  to  avoid  the  relentless  blows  dealt  at  their  theories  by 
the  logic  of  hard  fact,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  may  lightly 
put  aside  this  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  decline  of  all  our 
principal  manufacturing  industries  by  pointing  to  an  increase  in 
our  non-manufacturing  industries.  But  the  industries  which 
have  declined  are  to  a  large  extent  those  upon  which  we  depend 
to  maintain  our  export  trade,  as  well  as  to  give  occupation  to  our 
people.  No  quibbling  can  face  the  serious  conditions  now  dis¬ 
closed  as  to  the  decline  of  our  principal  industries  as  occupations 
for  our  population. 

Ilere  are  the  facts  for  the  non-manufacturing  industries 
included  in  the  Blue-book  mentioned  in  my  first  paragraph. 


C. — The  Five  Important  Non-Manufacturing  Industries.  Number  of  Persons 

OCCUPIED  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  IN  1881  AND  IN  1!)01. 


NoN-Manufacturing  Industry. 

Number  of  Persona  occupied*  ' 
in  each  Industry,  in  i 

IS81.  !  1901.  I 

Rise  or  Fall. 

Agriculture 

1,200,000 

988,000  1 

A  Fall. 

Building  ... 

687,000 

;  946,000  1 

A  Rise. 

Coal-mining 

384,000 

!  649,(X)0  1 

A  Rise. 

Tailoring  ... 

161,000 

2.59,000  i 

A  Rise. 

Printing  and  Book-binding 

88,000 

150,000  1 

1 

A  Rise. 

Total . 

2,520,000 

j  2,992,000 

; 

A  Rise. 

*  Stated  to  the  nearest  thousand. 
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In  reganl  to  these  non-manufactnring  industries,  we  see  that 
there  was  a  net  rise  of  472,000  persons  occupied,  the  only  fall 
being  in  agriculture,  where  there  was  a  decline  of  212,000  persons 
occupied.  But  here  also  we  must  apply  to  the  1881  figures  the 
25  per  cent,  rate  of  growth  of  population  during  1881 — 1901,  in 
order  that  we  may  see  how  the  actual  number  of  persons  occupied 
in  1901  compares  with  the  expected  number. 


D.— The  Five  Important  Non-Manufactcring  Indi'stries.  Actital  NCMBrn 
OF  Persons  occupied  in  each  Industry  in  1901,  compared  with  the  expected 

Number  in  1901. 


Nos- Manufacturing  Industry. 

Number  of  Persons  occupied* 
in  each  Industry  in  1901. 

Decrease  or  Increa.so  in  1901.' 

Actual 

Number. 

Expected 

Number. 

DkC'HEASE. 

Increase. 

Agriculture 

Buililing  ... 

(y'oal-mining 

Tailoring...  . 

Printing  &  Book -binding 

988,000 

946,000 

049,000 

2.59,000 

150,000 

1,499,000 

858,000 

480,000 

201,000 

110,000 

511,000 

88,000 

169,000 

58,fMK» 

40,000 

1 

511,000 

355,000 

Total 

2,992,000 

3,148,000 

156,000 

*  Stated  to  the  nearest  thousand. 


Even  in  these  industries,  regarded  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  net 
falling  off  of  156,000  persons  occupied  in  1901,  below  the  number 
expected  upon  the  basis  of  growth  of  population  since  1881. 

But  the  most  important  facts  in  Table  D  are  the  decrease  of 
511,000  persons  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of 
169,000  persons  occupied  in  coal  mining.  The  large  decline  in 
agriculture  as  an  occupation  means  that  we  are  letting  run  to 
waste  the  wealth  of  land-products  that  Nature  w'ould  give  to  us 
year  by  year  if  we  would  take  them  from  Nature.  The  large 
increase  in  coal  mining  as  an  occupation  means  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  unduly  engaged  in  the  rough  labour  of  bringing  to 
consumption — largely  by  foreign  countries — the  store  of  national 
capital  that  is  a  constantly  diminishing  quantity,  and  which  is  not 
and  cannot  be  renewed  year  by  year. 

Are  such  conditions  as  these  sound?  Are  they  not  radically 
unsound?  And  they  will  become  worse  if  we  persist  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  trade  system. 

Let  us  put  side  by  side  the  increases  and  the  decreases  contained 
in  Tables  B  and  D. 

H  2 


I 
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E. — The  Fourteen  Important  Industries.  Decrease  or  Increase  in  the 
Number  of  Persons  occupied  in  each  Industry  in  1901  ;  the  Actual  Number 
then  occupied  having  been  compared  with  the  expected  Number  in  1901. 
See  TaUes  B  and  D. 


Decrease. 

Increase. 

Agriculture . 

...  511,000  ' 

Coal-mining 

169,(.KH» 

Cotton  . 

...  107,000 

Building  . 

88,0(Kt 

Woollen  and  Worsted 

...  64,000  : 

Tailoring  . 

58,01  K) 

Silk . 

...  42,000 

Printing  &  Book-binding  .. 

40,000 

Iron  and  Steel 

...  35,(XK)  I 

Furniture  ... 

17,000 

Boot  and  Shoe 

...  29,000 

Earthenware  and  Glass  ... 

8,000 

Lace  ... 

...  19,000 

Linen 

11,000 

Total  Decrease 

..  818,000 

Total  Increase 

380,000 

Thus,  taking  all  the  important  industries  set  out  on  page  3G2  of 
the  Blue-book — they  are  not  my  selection — we  see  that  in  eight  of 
these  industries  the  number  of  persons  actually  occupied  in  1901 
fell  short  by  818,000  of  the  number  expected  to  be  occupied  in  1901. 
The  expected  result  being  based  upon  the  rate  of  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  since  1881 — a  sound  and  broadly-based  test. 

Against  this  decrease  of  818,000,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
six  other  industries  amounting  to  380,000  persons;  and,  of  this 
increase,  coal  mining  is  responsible  for  nearly  one-half.  The  net 
decrease  in  these  fourteen  principal  industries  was  438,000  persons 
in  1901. 

Quite  apart  from  the  quantity  of  the  decrease,  the  quality  of  the 
decrease  is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  decrease  has  occurred  in 
agriculture,  and  in  seven  important  manufacturing  industries. 
The  increase  has  occurred  in  coal  mining,  in  two  relatively  small 
manufacturing  industries,  and  in  building,  tailoring,  printing  anil 
bookbinding. 

I  claim  that  these  facts  prove  incontestably  that  our  whole 
trade  is  drifting  towards  a  most  dangerous  position ;  not  merely  our 
export  trade,  but  our  home  trade,  and  that  they  show  beyond 
doubt  or  question  that  we  have  suffered  serious  loss  in  our  pro¬ 
ductive  power  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Conditions  such  as  I  have  shown  to  exist  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  We  must  throw  away  our  obsolete  method  of  trade, 
which  is  based  upon  antiquated  theory,  not  upon  modem  fact. 

John  Holt  Schooling. 


THE  PASSING  BELL. 


Midnight,  March  13,  1903. 

Silent  the  bell  hung  in  the  tower  and  waited. 

Under,  in  luminous  channels  of  the  city. 

The  lights  went  whirling  in  a  fiery  swarm. 

Fathomless  night 

Brooded  in  heaven  with  dim  receded  stars. 

Vosuit  me  in  tenehrosis — 

Silent  the  bell  hung  in  the  tower  and  waited. 

Far  underneath  raved  the  tempest  of  London, 

The  shallow  storm  of  our  life. 

Under  the  abyss  of  everlasting  silence. 
d  in  umbra  mortis. 

The  bell  hung  in  the  dark  tower  and  waited. 

r 

Beneath  the  bell,  each  in  his  sepulchre. 

Slept  on  the  austere  dead. 

In  tenehris  stravi  lectulum — 

One  after  one,  under  the  dominant  tower. 

The  living  laid  them  down; 

But  closelier  than  the  espoused  their  warm  life. 
Couched  with  them  still.  Life  that  pursues  in  slumber. 
Life  that  may  never  pause  nor  taste  remission. 
d  in  folvere  dormiam. 

Aloof  the  bell  brooded  above  the  city. 

Then,  to  the  man  watching  beneath,  at  midnight. 

In  the  dark  bell,  imprisoned  voices  whispered. 

Heard  but  of  him  watching  beneath  at  midnight, 

In  the  iron  silence  stirred  spectres  of  sound. 

Cor  meum  conturbatum  est, 

Death  with  hounds  of  Fear  stirred  in  the  darkness. 

The  ghosts  of  sound  prisoned  within  the  silence 
Eddied  about  the  bell,  voices  of  anguish : 

“  O,  loose  us,  thou  that  watchest ! 
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Rain  us  abroad,  scatter  us,  a  hail  of  fear. 

On  dark  roofs  and  the  shining  hurry  of  streets. 

Hear  thou  unheeding  city,  drunken  with  Life, 

Hear  ye  souls  of  Life, 

Whether  of  those  that  sleep  or  those  that  waken ! 
formido  mortis  cecidit  super  me. 

This  is  the  doom  of  Death,  none  may  escape  it. 

Lone  must  he  lie,  comfort  may  not  come  near  him, 

The  dead  are  separate  from  him  and  the  living, 

Death  will  have  no  companions. 

“  Cold  is  his  bed,  what  though  with  warmth  encompassed. 
His  homely  bed,  where  long  secure  he  slumbered. 

Falls  from  him.  Death  drags  down  the  obscure  abyss, 

Slowly  his  fainting  flesh. 

Darkened  his  eyes,  never  lamp  may  lighten  them. 

Love  cannot  touch,  pity  may  not  approach  him.” 

Sicut  umbra  quum  declinat. 

Silent  the  bell  hung  in  the  tower  and  waited. 

Still  under  silence  urged  the  spectral  voices: 

“Ye  whose  perpetual  pulses  rock  your  slumber 
With  hushed  beat  of  Life,  ye  that  keep  vigil. 

Hear  the  word  of  Death. 

The  just  man  dies,  the  sinners  also  perish. 

Death  hath  but  one  dominion. 

Unus  introitus  est  omnibus  ad  vitam, 

“  One  is  the  end,  whether  ye  rest  or  labour. 

Whether  ye  seek  wisdom  or  else  pursuing 
Pleasure  or  power  toil; 

Death  with  indifferent  hand  bestows  one  guerdon. 

With  darkness  fills  the  brain,  and  the  hands  with  dust. 
et  sitnilis  exitus. 

Now  is  the  hour  of  Death  and  the  hour  of  Birth. 

“  Ye  that  bring  forth  to-night  in  the  obscure  city. 

Unto  what  end  the  anguish  of  your  travail  ? 

Sic  et  nos  nati — 

His  mother  bore  with  pain,  yet  with  rejoicing 
— All  Death  inherits — 
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Him  who  with  pain  here  is  from  life  released. 
continuo  desivimus  esse. 

All  that  is  born  becomes  the  prey  of  Death.” 

Then  in  profound  night,  when  hardly  audible, 
London  below  whispering  stirred  as  in  slumber. 

Far  above  it,  above  its  wandering  mists. 

Under  the  tranquil  stars. 

Solemn  and  deep  the  bell  spoke  in  the  silence: 

Pax  Dei — 

Spoke  as  alone  with  God  in  benediction. 

Peaoe  to  all  souls,  calm  after  toil  and  tumult. 

Peace  as  of  him  whose  labour  is  accomplished. 
Praise  unto  God  for  life  and  death  consummate. 
Thanks  to  God  the  giver! 

Lo,  as  above  the  earth  a  spirit  ascended. 

Pausing  pronounced  the  great  word  of  blessing, 
quce  exsuperat  omnem  sensum. 

The  deep  bell  spoke  in  the  gulf  of  midnight. 

The  mighty  voice  having  communed  with  silence. 
Rolled  o’er  the  immense  city  resonant. 

In  long  waves  of  sound, 

Qui  confidant  in  lllo  intelligent  veritatem. 

Death  unto  Life  uttering  high  messages. 

Even  as  a  wind  sweeps  from  the  face  of  heaven. 
Heaps  under  foot,  confused  and  mountainous  mass. 
The  crested  clouds,  showing  in  sudden  glory. 
Height  beyond  height  the  stars: 

So  from  the  face  of  Life  admonishing  Death 
Scattered  and  drove  the  dim  clouds  of  living. 

In  lumine  tuo  videhimus  lumen. 

And  Life  emerged,  serene  and  beautiful  Life. 

Then  did  the  man,  watching  beneath  at  midnight. 
Hear  how  the  sound  of  Death 
Over  the  city  hung  in  benediction. 

It  blessed  the  calm  dead,  the  strenuous  living. 

All  souls  of  the  just. 

Hidden  in  dark  beds  of  the  teeming  city. 
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Spirits  of  love  and  truth  heard  it  in  slumber, 

Fax  est  electis  Ejus. 

And  peace  replenished  the  deep  wells  of  the  soul. 

Birth  also  it  blessed  and  the  joy  of  Mothers; 

For  so  in  the  old  time,  the  hardly  remembered. 

The  bright  soul  of  the  dead 
Came  unto  earth,  welcome,  and  meet  to  be  welcomed 
Now  having  achieved,  enlightened,  enjoyed. 

Welcome  the  dear  soul  returns  to  its  Father. 

Justorum  autem  animce — 

Now  is  the  hour  of  Death  and  the  hour  of  Birth. 

“  He  who  below  the  tower  mourned  in  his  vigil. 

Under  that  sound  heard  the  impenetrable 
Majestic  silence  of  sepultured  Time; 

And  heard  the  dead  man’s  years 
Falling  as  water  falls  spilt  from  a  cup 
Into  the  weltering  vague  transforming  sea. 

So  did  the  counted  years 
Fall  and  be  mingled  with  the  infinite  past. 
in  manu  Dei  sunt. 

The  bell  tolled  them  down  into  Eternity. 

The  grave  sound  of  Life,  vast  in  subsidence. 

He  heard,  and  all  waters 
Flowing  to  the  waste  unfruitful  infinite  sea; 

Heard  risen  from  the  sea,  the  silent  waters 
For  ever  feeding  adorning  the  fruitful  earth ; 

And  saw  the  dead  man’s  years. 

Secret,  diffused,  feeding  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Non  tanget  illos  tor7nentum  mortis. 

And  shroudless  stars  brightening  about  the  earth. 

Then  in  the  tower,  under  the  assembled  stars, 

Over  the  sceptred  dead,  the  ministrant  living. 

Each  in  their  place  of  rest. 

He  saw  one  angel  brood,  toil  and  repose. 

Blessing — the  angel  of  the  ineffable  Peace. 

Fax  in  ceternum  Dei. 

Slowly  the  bell  ceased  on  the  listening  midnight. 

Margaret  L.  Woods. 
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The  loss  which  the  intellectual  world  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  taken  together  with  the  recent  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  curious  and  absurd  paradoxes  bearing  on  our 
educational  system,  would  seem  to  make  the  present  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  raising  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the 
various  specialisms,  into  which  that  intellectual  world  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  subdivided. 

The  first  of  these  paradoxes  concerns  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer 
himself.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  the  whole  world  outside  the 
walls  of  our  universities  is  ringing  with  his  praises  as  a 
philosopher,  the  specialists  who  occupy  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
in  these  universities,  not  merely  do  not  believe  in  his  special 
doctrines,  but  do  not  regard  him  as  a  philosopher  at  all ;  and  to 
appeal  to  his  name  as  an  authority  on  any  philosophic  question  is 
only  to  invite  their  derision.  Indeed,  it  is  not  many  months  since 
one  of  the  most  able  and  broad-minded  of  these  specialists  wrote 
to  me  to  ask  whether  I  was  really  serious  in  regarding  Mr. 
Spencer  as  a  philosopher — a  paradox  which  it  is  well  worth  while 
our  trying  to  resolve. 

A  second  paradox,  and  one  closely  allied  to  the  first,  is  seen  in 
the  working  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washington.  In  order 
that  no  one  whose  work  was  necessary  to  the  world  should  again 
be  compelled  to  stop  it,  as  Mr.  Spencer  several  times  had  to  do,  for 
want  of  funds,  Mr.  Carnegie  took  pains  to  insist  that  his  net  should 
be  cast  so  wide  that  no  form  of  ability  necessary  to  the  advance 
of  human  knowledge  should  be  excluded  from  its  reach;  but 
no  sooner  was  his  institute  established,  than  a  set  of  regulations 
was  framed  by  its  trustees,  expressly  designed  to  admit  only  men 
engaged  in  some  special  line  of  work,  however  narrow,  and  which 
would  have  ruled  out  ruthlessly  from  the  outset  all  the  great 
generalisers  and  men  of  comprehensive  view  of  the  last  and 
present  generation,  men  like  Darwin,  Spencer,  Comte,  Buckle, 
Lecky,  Morley,  Leslie  Stephen,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 

On  the  heels  of  this  again  came  the  curious  paradox  of  last 
summer,  when  the  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  fourteen  professors 
of  Political  Economy,  the  very  fiower  of  University  Specialism, 
issuing  their  manifesto  on  the  Fiscal  Question,  of  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  accredited  exponents,  and  the  nation, 
instead  of  welcoming  their  homage  with  becoming  gravity. 
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unanimously  ignoring  it,  and  treating  the  professors  themselves 
as  objects  of  ridicule  rather  than  of  either  reverence  or  fear. 

Now  these  paradoxes,  it  is  evident,  must  be  symptomatic  of 
some  deep-seated  malady  at  work  in  our  educational  system,  and 
in  the  face  of  proposals  everywhere  being  made  (especially  since 
the  Fiscal  Question  became  acute),  for  the  establishment  of  more 
and  yet  more  technical  colleges  and  institutes  of  Specialism  on 
German  or  other  models  and  designs,  it  behoves  us  to  search 
diligently  for  the  cause  or  causes  which  could  make  such  para¬ 
doxes  possible.  In  the  present  paper,  accordingly,  I  propose  to 
go  into  this  matter  somewhat  in  detail,  and  to  separate  out,  if 
possible,  the  Specialisms  which  are  good  and  fruitful  from  those 
that  are  noxious  or  barren,  while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
the  course  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  take  in 
order  to  make  them  all  alike  vigorous  and  useful  again.  But 
before  doing  this  I  should  like,  in  passing,  to  offer  my  personal 
Homage  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Spencer,  my  first  master  in 
Philosophy;  and  I  cannot  do  it  better,  perhaps,  than  in  words 
written  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  exercise  any  active  influence 
over  my  own  course  of  thought,  when  I  characterised  his  great 
system  of  philosophy  as  no  mere  logical  castle  built  of  air  and 
definitions,  and  assuming  in  its  premises,  like  the  systems  of  the 
Metaphysicians,  the  very  difficulties  to  be  explained,  but  as  a  great 
granite  pile  sunk  deep  in  the  bed-rock  of  the  world,  each  stone 
a  scientific  truth,  and  all  so  compacted  and  dovetailed  together 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  logical  flaw  among  their 
seams.  And  of  Mr.  Spencer  himself  I  went  on  to  say  that 
although  his  imagination  was  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the 
relations  of  material  things  and  forces,  or  to  such  aspects  of 
human  life  as  could  in  any  way  be  reducible  into  them  or  con¬ 
strued  in  terms  of  them  (even  his  theory  of  literary  style  being 
practically  that  of  “force  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance,” 
and  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  its  end),  he  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  like  those  great  chess  players,  whose  far-sighted  combinations 
of  movement  and  position  amaze  and  perplex  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  game,  and  to  be  of  all  thinkers,  ancient  or  modern, 
the  one  whose  power  of  analysing,  decomposing,  and  combining 
the  complex  web  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  is  the  most  incon¬ 
testable  and  assured;  so  that  were  the  Problem  of  the  "World  an 
affair  merely  of  Matter,  Motion  and  Force,  and  the  solution  of 
its  riddle  merely  the  unravelling  of  their  infinite  complexity, 
here,  indeed,  were  the  philosopher  who  should  give  it  us.  And 
to  these  opinions  I  still  adhere.^  But  to  return  to  the  question  of 

(1)  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  philosophy,  see  the  chapter  on 
“  Psychology,”  in  my  Civilisation  and  Progres-t.  and  the  chapter  on  “  Herbert 
Spencer,”  in  Mg  Inner  Life. 
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the  present  day  Specialisms :  I  propose,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  arrange  them  under  three  heads ;  firstly,  those  that  are  in  every 
way  sound  and  good ;  secondly,  those  that  are  good  and  necessary, 
but  as  yet  not  absolutely  reliable;  and  thirdly,  those  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  are  either  imperfect,  misleading,  or  altogether 
noxious  and  false. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  first  class  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
range  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  their  special  peculiarity  is 
this,  that  when  their  results  are  verified  by  the  consensus  of 
scientific  observers  from  whom  they  receive  their  hall-mark,  they 
can  be  applied  now  and  here  with  entire  assurance,  and  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  public,  and  accepted  by  it  in  full  confidence 
that  it  will  not  be  deceived.  Such  are  those  connected  with 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and,  in  its 
way,  geology,  with  their  thousand-fold  applications  to  the  arts, 
comforts,  and  conveniences  of  life.  Now  the  main  reason  for 
this  is,  that  they  each  and  all  work  under  the  sovereignty  of  some 
ultimate  universal  truth  or  law  which  encompasses  them  like 
a  dome,  and  which  they  illustrate  and  enforce ;  under  some  fixed 
star  that  presides  over  them  as  at  once  their  guide  and  their 
destiny;  some  overlord  to  whom,  like  vassals,  they  return  to 
dedicate  their  spoils.  Astronomy,  for  example,  works  under  the 
sovereignty  of  universal  gravitation;  physics,  optics,  light,  heat, 
and  electricity,  under  the  laws  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  of 
polarity,  and  of  the  transmission  of  force;  chemistry,  under  the 
atomic  theory ;  geology,  under  the  empirical  combination  of  these, 
as  seen  in  the  agency  of  fire,  water,  frost,  gas,  and  wind,  in  the 
phenomena  of  upheaval,  pressure,  denudation,  and  crystallisation ; 
and  all  alike  under  the  supreme  immutability  of  natural  law. 
The  reason,  again,  why  these  specialisms  are  always  available 
for  use  is,  that  dealing  as  they  do  with  inorganic  matter,  they 
are  subject  to  mathematical  tests  and  quantitative  measurements, 
and  so  can  be  turned  as  a  searchlight,  not  only  on  the  present,  but 
on  the  past  or  future  of  any  object  to  which  they  can  be  applied ; 
differing  in  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  from  the  purely  his¬ 
torical  specialisms,  which,  unless  they  illustrate  some  greac 
general  law  of  civilisation,  or  help  in  establishing  the  connecting 
links  of  a  process  of  evolution  needed  to  make  good  such  a  law, 
are  as  impotent  for  guidance  in  the  present  or  the  future  as  tb* 
vanished  years  with  which  they  are  interred,  and  when  pursued 
for  themselves  alone,  are  as  great  a  pedantry  and  waste  of  time 
and  human  labour  as  the  resurrection  of  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

The  reason,  again,  why  these  sciences  are  not  only  so  fruitful 
hut  so  progressive  is,  that  although  they  move  across  the  field 
in  parallel  furrows,  each  more  or  less  independent  of  the  rest. 
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they  are  all  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit,  and  being  within  easy 
earshot  of  each  other,  can  call  on  one  another  for  help  in  their 
difficulties ;  the  chemist  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  physicist ; 
the  geologist  exchanging  notes  with  the  astronomer;  and  the 
electrician  with  both;  and  all  alike  with  the  mathematician,  who 
is  ready  at  a  pinch  to  come  to  the  relief  of  each  indifferently. 

And  the  reason  finally  why  the  physical  sciences  are  so  necessary 
is,  that  it  is  on  the  invisible  things  of  the  world  that  the  natures 
of  the  visible,  tangible  masses  with  which  we  have  to  deal  depend; 
and  unless  in  this  age  of  the  division  of  labour,  bodies  of  men 
were  set  apart,  equipped  with  microscopes,  test-tubes,  batteries, 
retorts,  and  other  instruments  of  precision,  to  isolate  and  measure 
these  invisible  atoms,  germs,  ether-waves,  electrons,  and  what 
not,  on  which  the  hidden  nature  of  this  opaque  and  all  too  solid 
world  depends,  the  material  progress  of  civilisation  would  come 
to  an  end. 

Now  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  rich  harvest  of  fruit 
is  primarily  due  to  the  genius  of  Bacon.  In  his  day,  scientific 
specialists  were  still  in  the  main  alchemists,  astrologers,  or 
magicians,  who  could  no  more  see  a  scientific  relation  in  its  simple 
truth  and  nakedness,  and  except  through  such  a  multicoloured 
play  of  phantasms  as  has  never  been  known  in  the  world  before 
or  since — the  influence  of  stars,  mystic  numbers,  figures,  and 
symbols,  of  cycles  and  epicycles,  of  scholastic  theology,  final 
causes,  and  especially  the  syllogism  of  Aristotle — than  the 
courtiers  in  Hans  Andersen’s  tale  could  see  the  real  nakedness 
of  the  emperor,  owing  to  the  illusory  clothes  which  their  imagina¬ 
tions  had  woven  for  him.  It  was  Bacon  who  transfixed  and 
chased  away  these  phantoms  of  the  night,  as  the  morning  sun  its 
vapours,  and  by  sweeping  the  garrets  of  the  mind  of  all  this 
mediaeval  rubbish,  and  separating  definitely  the  kingdom  of 
Science  from  that  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  released  science 
once  for  all  from  its  chains.  It  is  part  of  the  foppery  of  the 
younger  generation  of  physical  scientists  to  dismiss  the  work  of 
Bacon  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  on  the  ground  that  from  the 
beginning  of  time  men  who  wanted  to  find  out  anything  must 
have  proceeded  by  the  Baconian  method  of  observation,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  induction.  Quite  true ;  but  by  this  method  only  so  far, 
be  it  observed,  as  it  was  pointed  and  directed  by  some  ghostly 
demonistic  will  or  theologico-metaphysical  preconception  as  its 
guiding  spirit.  And  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any  reason 
why,  but  for  Bacon,  the  mere  scientific  specialist,  as  such,  should 
not  have  gone  on  working  under  the  dominion  of  these  and  other 
the  like  illusions  to  this  hour.  For  although  the  work  done  by 
scientific  specialists  as  a  body  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
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mankind,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  individual 
specialists  themselves,  any  more  than  the  pyramid  builders,  are 
possessed  of  an  order  of  mind  that  would  safeguard  them  from 
the  general  illusions  current  in  their  time.  On  the  contrary, 
given  patience,  minuteness,  accuracy,  and  fidelity  (and  making 
exception  of  the  great  constructive  minds  in  each  department,  who 
map  out  new  provinces,  and  point  to  the  methods  and  processes 
by  which  their  problems  are  to  be  approached  and  solved),  in 
the  minute  specialist  of  the  German  type,  the  narrower  and  more 
pin-pointed  the  mind  of  the  observer,  the  better  is  he  fitted  to 
sift  and  disintegrate  the  material  placed  before  him.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  minute  specialism  like  this,  the  spacious  intellect 
of  Bacon,  knowing  all  measures,  would  have  suffocated,  as  it  did 
among  the  waste  subtleties  and  the  attenuated  logic-chopping  of 
the  schoolmen.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  he  who  cleared  the 
intellectual  heaven  for  men,  and  freed  scientific  specialism  from 
the  overarching  dome  of  illusions  under  which  it  was  working; 
that  he  who  like  another  Moses,  as  Macaulay  has  said,  pointed  the 
way  to  the  Promised  Land,  which  he,  himself,  was  not  to  enter, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  those  far-reaching  generalisations  under 
which  it  now  marches  so  triumphantly;  to  imagine,  I  say,  that 
the  great  Bacon,  who  was  not  only  the  supreme  legislator,  but 
the  supreme  guide  and  inspirer  of  all  this,  is  to  be  challenged 
on  to  the  public  stage  to  give  proof  and  exhibition  of  himself,  as 
if  he  were  a  mere  swordsman,  and  that,  too,  by  his  own  rank 
and  file,  is  as  if  Buonaparte  after  his  fall  should  have  been 
challenged  to  a  personal  encounter  by  the  privates  of  his  body¬ 
guard  whom  he  had  himself  led  to  victory,  and  is  to  lose  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  even  of  decency. 

We  now  come  to  our  second  class  of  specialisms,  namely,  those 
that  deal  with  Organic  Nature — plants,  animals,  and  men — and 
which  are  at  present  organised  under  the  different  departments  of 
Biology  and  of  Medicine.  Of  them,  too,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  all  good  and  fruitful  throughout,  and  that  they  can  hardly 
be  too  minutely  subdivided  for  purposes  of  research.  For  like 
the  physical  sciences,  they  also  work  under  the  inspiration  and 
sovereignty  of  great  overarching  laws — the  general  Law  of 
Evolution,  to  wit,  with  its  more  specialised  form  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  laws  of  the  human  body  as  a  whole.  Into  this 
general  menstruum  all  the  specialist  workers  are  baptised  and 
indoctrinated  before  they  set  out,  and  by  means  of  it  each 
specialty  is  kept  in  touch  with  all  the  rest,  so  that  any  new  dis¬ 
covery  in  one  department  is  quickly  passed  on  until  it  becomes 
equally  diffused  among  them  all;  and  with  this  result,  that  more 
solid  work  is  now  done  in  a  decade  than  was  done  in  a  century. 
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before  Bacon  released  all  these  specialisms  alike  from  the  fetters 
of  theological,  metaphysical,  and  scholastic  tyranny.  But  they 
differ  from  the  physical  sciences  in  this,  that  dealing  as  they  do 
with  living  things  (and  no  living  thing  is  as  yet  completely  ex¬ 
plained  by  any  single  general  law  or  combination  of  laws),  their 
results  cannot  be  handed  over  to  the  public  as  absolute  truths 
for  its  guidance,  in  the  same  way  as  the  results  of  the  physical 
sciences  can.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  are  the 
most  reliable  yet  known.  Tor  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although 
evolution  is  an  absolutely  true  fact  of  all  life,  the  particular  law 
of  evolution,  under  which  the  Biological  Sciences  are  now 
working,  namely  the  law  of  Natural  Selection,  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  the  final  and  entire  truth.  I  have  read  most  of  the 
works  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
ransacked  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and 
inspected  its  record  of  missing  links;  have  attended  year  after 
year  the  Swiney  and  other  lectures  bearing  on  the  subject,  by 
the  most  eminent  of  the  specialists ;  and  yet  whenever  I  go  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  I  come  away  with  the  feeling  that,  except 
in  certain  broad  generalities  which  have  become  the  common¬ 
places  of  Biology,  I  am  really  as  far  from  understanding  the 
secret  hiner  cause  or  causes  that  have  given  this  vast  miscellany 
of  creatures  their  characteristic  peculiarities,  forms,  and  modes  of 
life,  as  before.  As  a  young  man  I  was,  like  the  rest,  immensely 
attracted  by  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Selection,  and  with  the  high 
reverence  for  my  old  masters,  Darwin  and  Spencer,  which  was 
their  just  due,  I  strove  for  years  to  see  all  things  through  it,  and 
to  paint  the  world  with  its  colours.  But  the  paint  would  not 
stick;  for  everywhere  the  recalcitrant  facts,  like  the  thorns  of  a 
prickly  hedge,  would  persist  in  sticking  through,  and  would  not 
take  the  paint ! 

The  same  thing  happened  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  specialists  themselves.  Huxley,  the  farther  he  went,  the 
farther  he  departed  from  his  early  belief  in  Natural  Selection 
as  the  prime  factor  in  the  evolution  of  species,  and  the  more  he 
became  inclined  to  relegate  it  to  a  secondary  place;  although 
with  his  usual  honesty  and  sterling  intellectual  integrity,  not 
knowing  what  the  really  efficient  cause  of  the  varieties  was,  he 
wisely  gave  no  opinion,  llomanes,  and  other  observers,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  they  came  to  grapple  at  close  quarters  with 
the  facts  in  their  special  lines  of  work,  the  more  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine,  until  at  last  they  fell  away 
altogether;  attributing  the  facts  of  variation  mainly  to  “pre¬ 
potency  ”  and  other  internal  physiological  factors,  as  the  agencies 
which  kept  the  great  organic  lines  of  species  true  to  their  type  by 
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siiuliiug  out  tlirougli  ultimate  sterility  and  decadence  all 
variations  that  fell  outside  the  limits  of  permissible  oscillation, 
hut  beyond  marking  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
hidden  internal  causes,  they  could  give  no  further  explanation  of 
them  than  that  so  it  stood  in  the  will  of  Providence  or  Fate. 
And  now  with  the  gaps  in  the  geologic  record  on  which  Darwin 
himself  relied  for  the  full  demonstration  of  his  theory,  largely 
filled  in,  the  most  eminent  palaeontologists  and  geologists, 
working  on  the  vast  accumulation  of  new  facts  that  have  come 
to  light  since  his  time,  and  tired  of  the  ineffectual  effort  to 
plaster  a  single  formula  on  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature  and  life, 
have  degraded  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  to  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  position;  retaining  it  rather  as  a  cause  of  the 
elimination  of  the  old  and  unfit,  than  as  a  creative  cause  of  the 
new.  Fully  developed  insects  have  been  found  as  far  hack 
almost  as  the  existence  of  dry  land  itself;  scorpions  of  as  high  a 
type  as  those  of  to-day,  and  all  the  present  divisions  of  fishes, 
as  far  back  as  the  Upper  Silurian;  gasteropods  in  strata  where 
molluscan  life  was  only  just  beginning;  whales  in  the  Miocene; 
and  so  on;  and,  in  fact,  all  attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of 
fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  marsupials,  and  the  higher  mam¬ 
malia  by  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  alone,  and  without  the 
co-operation  of  some  unseen  initiative  internal  agency,  are  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  failures. 

But  the  triumphs  and  limitations  of  this,  our  second  class  of 
specialisms,  namely  those  which  deal  with  living  things,  will 
be  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  Medicine,  which,  like  Biology,  has  been 
so  rich  in  fruit  during  the  last  generation.  Now  the  reason 
why  the  specialisms  into  which  it  is  divided  have  been  so  fruitful 
in  results  is,  that  owing  to  the  high  preliminary  training  in  the 
general  Science  of  Medicine  which  each  specialist  has  received, 
and  to  the  fact  that  each,  by  means  of  the  medical  journals  and 
the  constant  stream  of  new  text  books,  is  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  all  the  advances  made  in  that  general  science,  medical 
specialism  has  always  worked  under  the  guiding  influence  and 
direction  of  the  Science  of  Medicine  as  a  whole.  And,  although 
that  Science  is  still  far  from  perfect,  its  advance  to  a  greater 
and  greater  perfection  proceeds,  by  means  largely  of  these 
specialisms,  steadily  and  unweariedly ;  the  knowledge  gained 
through  the  minute  investigation  of  special  organs  and  functions 
returning  to  enrich  the  general  science  which  deals  with  the 
relations  of  them  all,  while  that  in  turn  stimulates  and  directs 
anew  the  current  of  inquiry  to  ever  fresh  problems  in  the  out¬ 
lying  field.  When  I  came  to  London  thirty  years  ago,  to 
practise  my  profession  while  collecting  material  for  my 
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pliilosopliical  work,  whole  regions  of  what  are  now  the  common-  | 
places  of  Medicine  were  mere  blanks  on  the  map.  All  the  finer 
forms  of  paralysis  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
with  their  symptoms  and  signs;  the  part  played  in  the  causation 
of  the  specific  fevers,  as  well  as  in  other  inflammations,  by 
germs ;  the  entire  range  of  antiseptic  surgery,  which  has  reduced 
the  death-roll  in  certain  operations  from  ninety-five  to  five  per 
cent.;  all  this  was  then  a  terra  incognita,  and  it  has  all  been  the 
result  of  specialism.  Tor  many  years  I  went  the  round  of  these 
specialisms  for  their  purely  scientific  interest,  devoting  several 
afternoons  each  week  to  the  post-graduate  courses  at  the  various  | 
special  hospitals,  taking  in  turn  the  eye  and  ear,  the  lungs  and 
heart  and  skin,  and  especially  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  as  hearing  more  closely  on  my  philosophical 
work,  and  continued  the  practice  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  And  I 
can  testify  as  the  result  of  this  prolonged  survey,  that  although 
successful  treatment  still  lags  far  behind  (for  who  can  restore 
an  organ  destroyed  by  dissipation  or  disease,  any  more  than  he  can 
restore  an  amputated  limb?),  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  ^ 
diagnosis  of  all  the  organic  diseases  which  tend  to  shorten  life  has 
been  brought  in  the  hands  of  the  great  masters  of  the  profession  j 
almost  to  a  working  certainty.  And  yet  it  is  strange  how  little 
this  is  recognised  by  the  general  public,  whether  educated  or 
uneducated.  The  reason,  I  think,  lies  in  the  difficulty  often  ex¬ 
perienced  in  treating  successfully  those  purely  functional 
disorders,  which,  depending,  as  they  often  do,  on  under  or  over 
stimulation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  too 
frequently  lie  beyond  the  reach  either  of  diet,  regimen,  or  drugs.  i 

And,  further,  that  where  the  profession  fails,  the  charlatan,  the  ' 

hypnotist,  the  faith-healer,  and  the  Christian  Scientist  often  ' 
succeed,  by  the  one  method  common  to  their  respective  callings, 
namely  by  taking  advantage  of  that  mysterious  power  that  can 
he  exerted  by  the  mind  over  the  body,  and  which  in  some  of  its 
most  effective  forms  honourable  medical  men  cannot,  or  dare 
not,  employ;  whether  it  be  the  solemn  pose  of  the  quack,  the  f 
testimonial  advertisements  of  the  patent-pill  man,  the  suggestion 
of  the  hypnotist,  or  the  simple  logic  of  the  Christian  Scientist 
who,  if  you  will  only  grant  him  that  God  is  good,  and  that  the 
world  was  created  by  God,  will  prove  to  you  that  there  can  be  no 
evil  or  pain  except  in  your  own  imagination,  and  treat  you 
accordingly.  And  yet  if  the  medical  man  were  to  tell  his  patient 
this,  he  would  he  incontinently  shown  the  door !  But  the  intel-  ; 
lectuals  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  commonalty  in  their  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  none  are  more  easily  I 
taken  in  by  some  cheap  piece  of  logic-chopping  founded  on  such  ; 
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analo{?ies  of  the  grossly  mechanical  kind  as  seem  to  mirror  or 
paralh'l  ili('ir  sensatiojis;  Ihosc  suggesiions  for  treatment  in  ])ar- 
ticular  heiog  [)eeiiliarly  aeeeptahle  which  proceed  as  it  some  pail 
of  the  jialieut’s  inside  were  being  dried  up  as  by  fire,  or  Avere 
turning  over  like  a  Avhccl,  or  opening  and  shutting  like  a  door, 
or  being  grasped  as  in  a  vice,  or  extending  its  roots  like  a  tree, 
or  tingling  as  with  a  renewal  of  life;  and  especially  if  the 
irregular  practitioner  has  “  seen  through  it  with  an  eye  glance, 
when  all  those  bungling  fools  of  doctors  have  failed !  ”  When  I 
first  saw  Carlyle,  he  described  to  me  the  symptoms  of  his 
dyspepsia,  and  roundly  asserted  that  the  physicians  who  attended 
him,  and  who  at  that  time  were  at  the  top  of  the  profession  in 
London,  did  not  really  understand  anything  about  his  case.  He 
then  proceeded  to  give  me  his  OAvn  opinion,  from  which,  to  my 
amazement,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  figuring  his  stomach 
as  some  old  tea-kettle,  which  was  so  thickly  encrusted  with  fur, 
that  it  only  Avanted  something  to  scrape  or  dissolve  this  away,  for 
all  to  he  AA'ell  with  liim  again  !  Mark  TAvain  says  that  at  the  rate 
at  AA’hich  Christian  Science  is  spreading  in  America  among  all 
classes,  it  Avill  have  over-run  half  the  religious  world  before  the 
century  is  out.  That  is  bad  enough,  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  prospect  before  the  medical  profession  is  still  worse.  A 
distinguished  friend  of  mine,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  very 
le\’el-headed,  thinks  so  cheaply  of  its  knowledge,  that  he  undertook 
to  prove  to  me  not  long  ago,  that  in  less  than  a  generation  there 
would  not  be  a  regular  practitioner  left,  as  they  would  all  he  driven 
out  and  superseded  by  the  efficacy  of  his  own  panacea — Swedish 
massage  I  Noav  this  curious  disparagement  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  profession,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  not  a  really  diseased  structure  anywhere  in  the  body  but  can 
haA’c  the  finger  laid  on  it  almost  unerringly  by  one  or  other  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  profession,  is  not  only  to  be  found  here 
and  there  among  the  intelleetual  and  cultured  classes,  but  seems 
to  be  the  prevalent,  the  orthodox  belief  among  them.  This  is  the 
more  regrettable,  inasmuci.  as  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
breakdown  of  all  the  old  religious  beliefs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  more  in  the  Avorld  than  mere 
Scientific  Materialism  on  the  other,  it  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
cult  of  the  magician,  the  astrologer,  and  the  diviner,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Eoman  Empire  before  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
with  the  result  that  flights  of  impostors  are  flocking  from  all 
the  winds  to  the  great  metropolitan  centres  of  the  world,  scenting 
their  prey.  And  the  remedy  is,  what?  To  bring  them  to  a  rigid 
test  in  the  hospitals,  Avith  the  Press  looking  on  to  report  the  results 
to  all  the  world. 
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And  now  we  may  pass  to  the  third  and  most  important  class  of 
specialisms,  those,  namely,  which  deal  with  Human  Life  itself, 
and  which  make  up  the  History  of  Civilisation,  includinf^  as  its 
f'leat  divisions.  History  proper,  Iteligion,  Government,  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Political  Economy,  and  Sociology.  Of  these  we 
liave  to  report  that  as  at  present  constituted  much  of  the  results 
of  their  researches,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  delivered 
over  to  the  public  for  its  instruction  and  guidance  in  life,  is 
as  futile,  misleading,  or  false  as  those  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
are  fruitful,  reliable,  and  true.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that 
they  have  not  as  yet  found,  like  the  Physical  Sciences  and  the 
specialisms  connected  with  the  Science  of  Medicine,  any 
general  Science  of  Civilisation  under  which  to  work,  and  by 
which  their  labours  are  to  be  co-ordinated  and  reduced  to  har¬ 
mony.  For  as  the  work  of  Civilisation  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  all  the  important  factors  we  have  mentioned 
at  each  and  every  stage  of  the  world’s  history,  it  is  evident,  is  it 
not,  that  you  can  no  more  get  a  broad  general  truth  which  you 
can  hand  over  to  the  public  for  its  guidance  from  any  one  or 
all  of  these  specialisms  taken  separately,  and  until  they  have 
been  co-ordinated  and  knit  together  by  a  general  Science  of 
Civilisation,  than  you  can  get  a  general  truth  of  the  body  from  its 
organs  taken  separately,  and  until  their  general  action  and 
reaction  on  each  other  have  first  been  determined  by  the  general 
Science  of  Medicine.  Until  this  has  been  done,  the  more 
History,  Theology,  Philosophy,  Politics,  Political  Economy,  and 
Sociology  are  kept  apart,  and  cultivated  as  independent 
specialisms,  and  the  more  subdivided  they  are,  the  more  futile 
and  unprofitable  they  become ;  the  more  developed  and  elaborated, 
the  more  false  are  their  conclusions;  the  farther  they  go,  the 
more  do  they  lose  their  way;  the  more  important  they  are,  the 
more  dangerous  is  it  to  accept  their  results  as  our  guides  in 
action  and  life.  It  is  true  that  until  enough  material  had  been 
dug  out  to  construct  a  general  Science  of  Civilisation,  their  labours 
were  entirely  beneficial,  because  absolutely  necessary;  as  the 
planets  and  stars  had  to  be  observed  and  classified  before  the 
Copernican  Astronomy  and  gravitation  could  be  established. 
But  to  go  on  merely  collecting  and  arranging  material  after 
enough  has  been  collected  with  which  to  construct  a  Science  of 
Civilisation,  without  attempting  to  do  so;  or  to  ignore  such  a 
science  when  it  is  once  established,  is  as  great  a  waste  and 
futility  as  to  continue  cataloguing  the  stars  without  reference 
to  gravitation,  or  to  go  on  counting  the  numbers  and  marking 
the  positions  of  old  milestones  after  the  roads  have  been  closed 
and  the  entire  landscape  changed.  And  this  is  precisely  the  con- 
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(litioii  under  which  these  specialisms  are  working  at  the  present 
time.  And  the  reason  of  it  is  to  he  found  in  those  historical 
antecedents  which  liave  made  each  hate  or  despise  the  rest,  as 
if  they  were  neighbouring  tribes  worshipping  hostile  gods, 
between  them  they  have,  for  that  matter,  dug  out  enough 
material  to  found  a  Science  of  Civilisation  as  true  as  gravitation, 
and  as  solid  in  its  principles  as  the  theory  of  the  tides;  but  each 
is  still  inclined  to  rule  out  of  its  purview  the  results  of  the  others 
as  impediments,  negations,  delusions,  or  downright  perversions 
of  the  truth;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  theologians  and 
politicians,  who  having  to  deal  with  practical  affairs  demanding 
urgency,  have  been  forced  to  co-operate,  and,  under  that  necessity 
which  makes  strange  bedfellows,  to  lie  down  unwillingly  together. 
Instead  of  each  calling  on  its  neighbour  for  help  in  its  difficulties, 
as  the  Physical  Sciences  do,  each  digs  on  patiently  in  its  own 
particular  trench,  jealously  exclusive  of  the  rest,  and  receiving 
their  proffered  help  with  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The 
Theologians  repudiate  the  conclusions  of  the  Physical  Scientists; 
the  Metaphysicians  of  the  Psychologists;  and  the  Sociologists  of 
both.  The  Statesmen,  thinking  they  can  see  how  the  world  goes, 
merely  by  looking  at  it  through  the  key-hole  of  To-day,  throw 
overboard  the  Historians  and  the  Philosophers  indifferently  as 
pedants  or  dreamers,  only  to  be  hooked  themselves  later  on  by 
the  cheap  bait  of  some  Eousseau,  witli  his  Utopian  dream  of 
abstract  equality,  or  by  the  Laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the  Political 
Economists;  as  if  the  world  were  born  but  yesterday;  while  the 
Economists  themselves,  ignoring  alike  Morality,  History,  and 
Sociology,  continue  to  hug  all  the  more  closely  their  pasteboard 
“economic  man.”  The  consequence  is  that  these  specialisms, 
instead  of  advancing  like  an  army  on  the  march  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  a  general  Science  of  Civilisation  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  and  harmonise  them,  go  each  its  own  way,  indifferent  to  the 
rest,  breeding  in  and  in  on  themselves  the  farther  they  go,  until 
in  the  end,  like  bacteria,  they  choke  themselves  in  their  own 
excess ;  or  when  all  hope  of  producing  anything  human  or 
practically  useful  is  resigned,  turn  scavengers  pure  and  simple, 
and  like  white  ants,  live  on  the  debris  of  the  dead  or  dying  super 
stitions  which  it  is  their  function  to  remove.  Little  groups  of 
them  will  be  found,  especially  in  Germany,  squatting  themselves 
down  here  or  there  on  some  small  patch  of  history,  say  of  ten 
years’  duration,  it  matters  little  where  or  when,  and  will  dig  and 
delve  you  it  until  not  a  scrap  of  fact  is  left  unexhausted,  anatomis¬ 
ing  it  as  if  it  were  a  dead  body,  but  with  little  conception  of  the 
general  trend  of  the  great  forces,  political,  economical,  and 
social,  that  played  through  it  from  the  outside,  and  which  gave 
these  dead  facts  all  the  meaning  and  importance  they  had  when 
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alive.  Now  on  this  point  i  may  claim  to  sj)eak  with  soino 
authority,  for  as  it  ha.s  het'n  my  life’s  I  ask  lo  try  ami  work  out 
tor  myself  sctine  sucli  j^oneral  sclu'ine  of  Civilisation  as  1  have 
indicated,  1  have  had  to  make  myself  accpiainted  not  only  with 
the  principles  of  each  of  these  specialisms,  hut  with  all  details 
of  importance  as  well.  And  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  been 
condemned  to  read  dozens  of  books  on  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
of  Early  Christianity,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  least  some 
scores  on  General  History  and  Political  Economy,  besides 
innumerable  special  monographs,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  the  few  leading  authorities  on  those  subjects),  without 
coming  on  any  single  new  principle,  and  on  hardly  a  new  and 
important  fact.  So  great  is  the  waste  and  futility  of  these 
specialisms  when  not  controlled  and  directed  by  some  general 
Science  of  Civilisation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  true  that  when  I  entered  on  my  own  special  work,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  were  in  existence  a  number  of 
schemes  of  Civilisation,  and  these,  too,  the  products  of  some  of 
the  greatest  constructive  minds  of  the  century — Hegel,  Guizot, 
Comte,  Buckle,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  But  they  all  suifered 
inevitably  from  defects  which  rendered  them  imperfect  or 
nugatory.  To  begin  with,  they  were  all  premature,  the  last  of  them 
having  been  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago  when  the  specialists 
of  the  different  departments  had  not  yet  excavated  sufficient  raw 
material  of  fact  on  which  these  great  thinkers  could  successfully 
operate.  Then  again,  they  either,  like  Guizot  and  Buckle, 
covered  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  field,  or  like  Hegel  and 
Spencer,  made  Civilisation  depend  on  laws  so  general  and  abstract 
that  they  were  better  fitted  to  explain  the  evolution  of  solar 
systems  than  to  serve  as  guides  to  the  specialisms  dealing  wdth 
the  complex  civilisation  of  man.  And  worse  still,  they  almost 
all  fell  into  the  error  of  the  specialists  themselves,  of  investin'? 
one  or  other  factor  with  positive  importance  and  efficiency,  and 
degrading  the  rest  to  the  rank  of  mere  appendages,  or  even  down- 
I'ight  obstructions  and  negations;  Hegel  making  the  philosophical 
factor  all,  Comte  (in  his  later  works)  the  religious  one.  Buckle 
tlie  scientific,  and  Herbert  Spencer  the  purely  physical  one  of  the 
conservation  of  energy;  to  which  may  be  added  Carlyle,  with  his 
apotheosis  of  the  personally  heroic  and  of  brute  force;  the  best 
and  most  fruitful  of  them  all  being  still,  in  spite  of  much 
gratuitous  neglect,  the  great  work  of  Comte.  Now  to  all  these 
7uen,  owing  to  their  breadth,  penetration,  and  originality,  I  was 
deeply  indebted;  but  as  the  real  problem,  namely  that  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  part  played  by  all  the  factors  as  they  roll  down  the 
centuries  together,  and  f)f  binding  them  into  a  living  unity,  w’as 
still  imperfectly  solvetl,  I  was  myself  compelled,  poorly  equipped 
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as  I  was,  to  attempt  it;  and  some  account  of  the  difficulties  I  met 
with  in  this  attempt  will  j^ive  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  just  how 
these  specialisms  stand,  than  a  volume  of  abstract  dissertation. 
My  first  serious  concern  was  to  find  some  organon,  method,  or 
standpoint  of  interpretation,  which  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  full  breadth  of  these  different  specialisms,  and  with  the 
field  of  Civilisation  to  be  surveyed  (and  which,  to  keep  within 
manageable  limits,  1  was  obliged  to  confine  to  the  ages  of 
written  history),  and  then  by  means  of  this,  to  work  out 
those  general  laws  which  should  bind  each  and  all  of  the  factors 
into  a  unity  with  one  another  and  with  the  whole.  This  done, 
I  then  had  to  apply  them  in  detail  to  the  matter  of  the  historical 
specialisms  as  at  present  existing ;  and  here  I  found  that  although 
the  facts  and  details  had  been  carefully  collected,  sifted,  and 
arranged  in  orderly  sequence,  they  still  contained  crude  and 
imperfectly  assimilated  matter  which  prevented  them  from  being 
dove-tailed  with  other  specialisms  in  a  single  harmonious  chain 
of  evolution  and  development.  I  had  accordingly  to  draw  on 
each  of  the  various  specialisms  to  remedy  the  limitations  and 
defects  of  the  others.  In  the  evolution  of  Greek  Philosophy,  for 
example,  it  M'as  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  and 
harmonious,  to  show  the  influence  of  a  neM’’  principle  of 
causation  introduced  at  a  certain  point  from  Persian  and  Hindoo 
sources.  To  bring  out  the  inner  significance  of  Hindooism  and 
Buddhism,  again,  it  was  necessary  to  use  Greek  Philosophy  and 
Christianity  as  foils;  while  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the 
fewest  and  simplest  motives,  and  to  separate  the  truth  from  the 
fiction  in  the  Gosptd  narratives,  as  well  as  to  get  a  consistent 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back 
on  the  anterior  evolution  of  Judaism,  rather  than  on  the  later 
evolution  of  Christianity  itself  in  which  the  historians  of  Early 
Christianity  had  entangled  themselves.  To  explain  the  formation 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon,  and  the  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  its  separate  books  (in  my  judgment  the  true  touchstone  of  our 
understanding  of  Early  Christianity),  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
even  more  freely  on  Greek  Philosophy,  Syrian  Philosophy,  and 
J  udaism,  than  on  the  Higher  Criticism  itself,  important  its  it  is ; 
and  so  on. 

But  it  was  only  after  the  Iteformation,  when  the  unity  of 
the  Church  was  broken  up,  that  Specialism  in  its  modern  sense 
first  made  its  appearance,  and  enteied  on  those  triumphs  in  one 
field  after  another,  which  are  its  abiding  ghjiy.  In  its  accumu¬ 
lation  of  thoroughly  sifted  historical  material  of  all  kinds,  and 
its  orderly  arrangement  and  distribution,  it  showed  its  most 
useful  and  bejiefieent  side,  but  unfortunately  this  material,  so 
necessary  for  severe  scholarship,  instead  ol  having  been  lirsl  put 
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tlirougli  tlie  crucible  to  remove  its  dross,  and  handed  over  to  a 
general  Science  of  Civilisation  to  l)e  overhauled,  co-ordinated,  and 
reconstituted,  has  been  delivered  over  to  the  public  for  con¬ 
sumption,  by  each  specialism,  raw  from  its  omti  particular  mine; 
with  results  the  more  false  and  misleading,  the  more  important 
they  are  to  society  and  the  State.  And  it  will  not  be  until  these 
specialisms  have  found  some  general  scheme  of  Civilisation  as 
a  whole  under  which  to  work,  that  they  will  become,  like  the 
Physical  Sciences,  Biology,  and  Medicine,  fruitful  and  useful 
again.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  of  the  leading  specialists 
know  something  of  the  results  of  the  others  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  biit  except  among  the  broader  minds,  this  is  little 
more  than  a  mere  penumbra  of  light,  like  that  of  the  glow-worm 
in  the  grass,  extending  little  farther  than  their  immediate 
affiliations  and  surroundings,  and  not  a  full  complement  of  illumi- 
nants,  deliberately  lighting  up  the  whole  field. 

But  are  there  any  new  principles  to  which  I  can  point  as 
having  been  added  for  the  guidance  of  these  specialisms  by  the 
new  Science  of  Civilisation  for  which  I  am  pleading?  the  reader 
will  ask.  Or  what  practical  results  can  I  claim  for  it,  as  its 
first  fruits?  In  the  first  place,  to  take  but  a  single  example 
from  each  of  them,  I  would  say,  that  besides  the  new  organon  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  as  the  standpomt  of  interpretation 
for  all  of  them  alike,  this  Science  of  Civilisation  suggested  to 
me  as  my  work  proceeded,  in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  a 
principle  which  I  called  the  Scale  in  the  Mind — a  principle  also 
used  by  Dr.  Martineau  as  the  centre  around  which  the  arguments 
of  the  fine  series  of  works  of  his  later  years  were  made  to  turn. 
In  the  domain  of  Religion,  it  suggested  to  me  the  six  cardinal 
beliefs  of  the  human  mind  which  I  set  forth  in  “  Civilisation  and 
Progress,”  and  which  I  called  the  foundation  stones  of  belief, 
because  they  were  given  to  the  mind  to  start  with,  and  because 
neither  Science,  Logic,  nor  Theology  could  either  prove  or 
disprove  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  involved  in  all  proof, 
scientific,  philosophical,  or  religious.  These,  or  some  of  them, 
were  also  made  the  basis  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  Foundations  of 
Belief.”  Again,  in  the  domain  of  Education,  it  suggested  to  me 
the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  higher  education  with  this  Science 
of  Civilisation  as  its  keystone,  as  a  first  imperfect  attempt  to 
realise  Carlyle’s  well-known  maxim,  that  Universal  History  is 
the  one  true  Bible  whose  plenary  inspiration  no  man  can 
question.  In  the  sphere  of  Morals,  again,  it  was  this  Science  of 
Civilisation  that  forced  on  my  attention  tlie  fact  that  Justice 
is  not  the  application  to  life  of  a  single  principle,  but  of  two 
principles  which,  like  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  magnet, 
cannot  be  separated,  but  must  be  combined  in  each  act,  namely  of 
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Force  and  the  ideal  of  llight;  in  the  same  way  as  the  throw  of  a 
boomerang  is  made  up  of  the  throw  itself  and  its  recoil — a 
principle  of  endless  significance  in  its  application  to  life,  if  true, 
and  justifying  the  at-first-sight  curious  paradox  of  Shakespeare 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  that  it  is  between  the  endless  jar  of  Right 
and  Wrong  that  Justice  resides.  In  the  domain  of  Politics, 
again,  it  taught  me,  what  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  my 
“  History  of  Intellectual  Development  ”  is  an  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate,  namely,  that  the  abstract  Liberty  and  Equality  of  Rousseau, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  the  watchword  of  Republican  Prance,  of 
America,  and  of  the  Liberal  movement  in  English  politics  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  temporary 
means  or  expedient  for  the  attainment  of  certain  definite  political 
and  social  ends.  And  how  vast  a  difference  in  practice  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  this  distinction  between  a  means  and  an  end  may 
make  when  projected  into  the  great  arena  of  the  world,  would 
be  best  seen  if  the  Americans  were  asked  to-day  whether,  if  they 
had  to  do  it  over  again,  they  would,  on  the  principle  that  abstract 
equality  was  an  end  in  itself,  give  the  negro  his  vote  as  well  as  his 
freedom. 

But  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  danger  of  these  specialisms 
until  they  are  yoked  and  harnessed  under  the  direction  of  a 
Science  of  Civilisation  in  general,  than  the  present  Science  of 
Political  Economy,  the  purest,  perhaps,  of  all  those  specialisms 
which  have  been  cut  like  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh  out  of  the 
living  tissue  of  civilisation,  and  which  have  attempted  to  stand 
alone  without  taking  any  of  its  life-blood  with  them.  For  like  all 
sciences  dealing  with  this  moving  world  of  human  life,  Political 
Economy  ought  to  be  a  dynamical  science,  not  a  statical  one;  a 
science,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  machine  or  body  in  motion,  which 
always  has  its  motor  power  somewhere,  either  inside  or  outside 
of  itself;  and  not  the  mere  analysis  and  dissection  of  the  parts 
of  the  same  machine  or  body  when  dead  or  at  rest — a  fallacy 
which  makes  the  deliverances  of  Political  Economy  on  any  of 
the  larger  human  issues,  not  only  false  on  one  point,  but  false 
in  all.  The  reason  why  its  practical  doctrine  of  Free  Trade, 
for  example,  seemed  so  true  for  a  time,  was  the  existence  for  that 
period  of  our  full  industrial  supremacy.  This  was  the  unsus¬ 
pected  factor  that  supplied  the  motor  force,  and  gave  the  doctrine 
that  element  of  dynamic  efficiency  needed  to  make  it  true;  a 
factor  which,  although  absent  from  the  argument,  was  present 
in  the  fact,  and,  like  the  heart  in  the  body,  was  energising  all 
along  unsuspected  and  unseen.  But  I  will  go  further,  and  will 
say  this  : — Show  me  any  large  conclusion,  important  to  the  public 
at  large,  which  is  the  product  of  any  one  of  these  specialisms 
dealing  with  history,  the  human  mind  or  human  life,  and  I  will 
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undertake  to  prove  that  its  flank  can  be  turned,  and  itself  shown 
to  be  a  pmciical  falsity,  by  considerations  drawn  from  this  Science 
of  Civilisation  as  a  whole.  And  further,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  will  not  be  until  these  specialisms  have  found  some  such 
general  scheme  under  which  to  work,  that  they  either  can  or  will 
become  fruitful  again.  Let,  therefore,  any  Government  or 
private  philanthropist  who  is  contemplating  the  founding  of  new 
Universities  for  “original  research”  in  these  historical  special¬ 
isms,  pause  and  consider  it  well;  for  with  the  prestige  that  now 
attaches  to  all  specialisms  in  the  public  mind,  owing  to  their 
triumph  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  these  Universities,  if  estab¬ 
lished,  would  deliver  the  public  over  to  the  despotism  of  a  race 
of  dreamers,  theorists,  and  impracticals,  compared  with  whom 
the  isolated  llousseaus  of  the  past  would  sliow  as  but  single 
locusts  to  an  invading  swarm ;  and  the  multiplied  isolated 
excavations  which  they  would  everywhere  throw  up  along 
the  landscape  of  knowledge,  would,  like  those  coffins  of  the 
dead  which  cumber  the  Chinese  fields,  prove  permanent  obstacles 
to  all  true  progress.  Even  as  it  is,  the  proposal  to  add 
a  new  academic  chair  on  any  large  and  important  subject  of 
human  interest,  is  felt  as  a  nightmare  by  men  of  broad  general 
culture  and  insight  everywhere,  and  adds  a  new  terror  to  the 
literary  life.  When  Walter  Pater,  seeking  to  make  a  speciality 
of  literary  style  by  divorcing  it  from  the  thought  lu  enshrines, 
could  solemnly  announce  that  the  great  Plato,  who  with  Aristotle 
continued  to  rule  the  minds  of  men.  Pagan  and  Christian,  for 
two  thousand  years,  did  so  by  his  style,  mainly  or  alone,  surely 
this  note  of  warning  is  not  premature. 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  public  may  trust  im- 
l)licitly  the  results  of  specialism  throughout  the  whole  domain  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,  because  they  work  under  great  general 
laws,  like  those  of  gravitation  and  the  conservation  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  force,  which  are  of  universal  validity;  that  they  may 
trust  provisionally  the  results  of  specialism  in  the  Biological  and 
Medical  sciences,  as  the  best  that  can  be  had  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  at  the  present  stage,  inasmuch  as  they  also  work 
under  broad  general  conceptions,  like  Natural  Selection  and  the 
Science  of  Medicine,  which,  although  not  the  final  truth,  contain 
the  greatest  amount  of  truth  yet  known;  but  that  in  the 
specialisms  connected  with  History,  Religion,  Philosophy, 
Psych(d(»gy,  Politics,  Political  Economy,  Morals,  and  Sociology, 
the  ])ublic  can  place  no  real  confidence  wliatevcr,  until  their 
lesults  ar(‘  everywhere  overhauled  and  co-ordinated,  and  these 
specialisms  themselves  compelled  to  work  under  some  generally 
accepted  scheme  of  civilisation  as  a  whole. 

J  ouN  Beattie  Crozier. 
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Althoigh  it  is  oxliemely  doubtful  if  “  stout  Cortez,”  with  or 
without  all  his  meu,  ever  did  stand  “  silent,  upon  a  peak  in 
Darien,”  one  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  Simon  Bolivar  would 
not  have  been  “  silent  ”  had  he  been  there  on  November  3rd, 
1903.  For  on  that  day  a  limb  was  torn  from  the  constitutional 
tree  which  the  great  Liberator  planted  on  the  soil  of  the  old 
Spanish  kingdom  of  New  Granada.  That  kingdom  had  lasted  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  under  Spanish  rule,  before  Bolivar  emanci¬ 
pated  the  country  and  founded  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia,  which 
was  a  confederation  of  the  States  of  New  Granada  and  of  the 
Provinces  of  Venezuela.  This  confederation  was  in  1819,  and 
Simon  Bolivar,  as  President,  established  himself  at  Bogota,  a 
city  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  hundreds  of  miles  from 
all  the  ports  and  commercial  centres  of  the  country  whose  capital 
it  is.  Between  Bogota  and  Panama  there  is  no  method  of  com¬ 
munication  by  land,  but  from  Bogota  to  the  coast  by  land,  and 
thence  to  Panama  by  sea,  the  journey  may  now  be  made  in  about 
a  fortnight.  In  Bolivar’s  time  the  communication  must  have 
been  much  slower,  but  Bolivar  regarded  Panama  as  the  jewel  of 
the  new  organisation,  and  in  1828  he  issued  a  commission  for 
the  formation  of  a  roadway  across  the  Isthmus  between  the  two 
oceans.  He  believed  that  in  that  narrow  strip  of  land  Colombia 
held  that  which  would  make  her  a  great  and  wealthy  nation. 
And  on  Nov.  3rd  last  she  lost  it,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  secession, 
and  by  a  secession  approved  and  confirmed,  if  not  aided  and 
abetted,  by  the  greatest  Eepublic  in  the  world,  which  waged  one 
of  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  wars  on  record  in  order  to  disprove 
the  right  of  confederated  States  to  separate  from  the  majority. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  by  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  Panama,  the  world  may  be  benefited  more  than 
by  its  retention  in  the  Eepublic  whose  government  is  mismanaged 
at  Bogota,  but  not  the  less  is  the  occurrence  one  that  jars  on  the 
moral  sense  of  the  political  world. 

There  is  an  enduring  historical  interest  in  Colombia  because 
of  its  association  with  the  struggle  of  Latin-America  to  free 
itself  from  tlic  domination  of  Spain.  The  revolt  began  before 
the  end  of  tlie  eigbleenlh  century,  although  the  great  War  of 
Independeii(*e  did  not  break  out  iiiilil  1810.  Previous  to  that 
war  Colombia  was  the  Spanish  Viceroyalty  of  Nuevo  Eeina  «le 
btranada.  After  that  war  it  formed  the  Eepublic  of  (’olombia 
along  with  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.  These  latter  States  separated 
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in  1828  and  formed  distinct  Itepublics.  Colombia  then  became 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  with  nine  confederated  States. 
In  1886  these  States  were  made  Departments  in  a  reconstituted 
Eepublic  of  Colombia.  One  of  these  States,  or  Departments,  is 
(or  was)  Panama,  with  an  area  of  only  30,000  of  the  500,000  square' 
miles  comprised  in  the  area  formerly  known  as  New  Granada. 
In  the  days  of  the  Conquistadores,  the  city  of  Panama  was  the 
centre  of  Spanish  influence  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Isthmus 
itself  has  always  been  regarded  by  Colombians  as  “  the  navel  of 
the  world.” 

The  history  of  the  Panama  Canal  project  may  be  briefly  noted. 
In  1879  M.  de  Lesseps  began  to  organise  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  floated  in  December,  1880.  Some  600,000  shares 
of  £20  each  were  sold,  yielding  £12,000,000,  but  the  actual  cost 
of  the  enterprise  was  estimated  by  its  originator  at  £26,320,000, 
and  the  time  required  at  eight  years.  The  original  intention  was 
to  build  the  Canal  at  sea  level,  without  locks,  like  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  depth  w^as  to  be  29^  feet,  and  the  width  at  bottom  72  feet. 
On  the  Atlantic  side.  Colon  was  fixed  as  the  terminal  port,  and 
Panama  was  selected  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  total  length  of  the 
route  between  the  two  points  to  be  followed  by  the  Canal  being 
47  miles.  To  carry  out  the  sea-level  plan  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  cutting  328  feet  deep  at  Culebra.  The  original  scheme  w’as 
adhered  to  until  1887,  when  it  was  abandoned,  and  one  with  a 
system  of  locks  was  adopted.  But  two  years  later  followed  the 
collapse  of  the  company,  and  all  work  on  the  Canal  w^as  stopped. 
A  Commission  of  Inquiry,  in  May,  1890,  reported  that  the  Canal 
could  be  completed  in  eight  years,  at  a  cost  of  £23,200,000, 
which  should  be  increased  to  £36,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
administration  and  financing.  Eventually  the  concern  was  re¬ 
vived  in  1894  under  the  title  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company. 
The  new  company’s  share  capital  consists  of  650,000  £4  shares,  of 
which  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia  owms  one-seventh.  Since  1895  a 
goo<l  deal  of  work  has  been  added  to  that  accomplished  by  the 
old  company,  and  the  Canal  is  now  about  half  completed.  The 
locks  will  number  five,  each  nearly  800  feet  long.  Then  after 
America  took  up  the  Nicaragua  project,  and  from  it  was  diverted 
to  Panama,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia.  These  have  been  slow.  The  United  States  oftered 
Colombia,  originally,  an  annual  rental  for  the  Canal  strip  of 
$100,000,  while  Colombia  asked  for  $650,000.  Ultimately  the 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  $10,000,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of 
$250,000.  This  would  have  put  Colombia  in  possession  of  an 
ample  fund,  for,  in  addition  to  the  £2,000,000,  which  Colombia 
was  to  obtain  from  the  United  States,  she  would  have  received  a 
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share  of  the  amount  payable  to  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company, 
a  seventli  part  of  the  share  capital  of  the  latter  being  owned  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Panama  route  was  originally  chosen 
for  the  Canal  has  recently  been  told  by  Senor  Cristano  Medina, 
the  Guatemala  Minister  at  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  sailed  by  the  Lafayette  for  Colon  in  1876  to  inspect 
"the  several  routes  for  the  International  Congress.  The  intention 
then  was  to  visit  Nicaragua  as  well  as  Panama,  and  Seiior  Medina 
was  the  prime  advocate  of  the  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  line. 
But  Lieutenant  Bonaparte  Wyse  came  to  terms  with  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  returned  to  Europe  with  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  Canal  at  Panama.  He  Lesseps  was, 
or  said  he  was,  quite  indifferent  as  to  which  route  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  would  select,  but  no  representative  from 
Nicaragua  attended  that  Congress,  and  eighty  of  its  members 
were  the  nominees  of  “  Le  Grand  Fran9ais.”  All  the  foreign 
delegates  were  in  favour  of  Nicaragua,  as  Senor  Medina  says  He 
Lesseps  acknowledged  to  him,  but  He  Lesseps  backed  the  Wyse 
scheme  because  he  professed  to  be  afraid  that  Nicaragua  would 
put  on  the  screw  if  the  Congress  voted  in  favour  of  that  route 
without  any  previous  understanding  as  to  terms.  And  as  all  the 
French  engineers  backed  He  Lesseps,  and  the  foreign  delegates, 
seeing  how  the  wind  was  blowing,  abstained  from  voting,  the 
Panama  design  was  carried  by  78  votes  to  8.  It  is  probable  that 
the  route  was  selected  as  rashly  as  the  scheme  was  prosecuted 
recklessly  by  the  French  company,  but  the  consensus  of  engineer¬ 
ing  opinion  is  to-day  decidedly  in  favour  of  Panama  over 
Nicaragua. 

It  is  worth  while  now  to  consider  the  Colombian  view  of  the 
concession  to  the  present  French  company  and  the  legal  standing 
of  that  company. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Lesseps  company,  its  liquidators 
asked  the  Colombian  Government  to  prolong  the  period  for  the 
reorganisation  of  a  new  company  and  the  continuation  of  the 
works  at  the  Canal.  The  Congress  enacted  the  Law  of  Hecember 
6th,  1892,  under  which  a  contract  was  signed  on  April  4th,  1893, 
between  the  Colombian  Government  and  the  new  company,  by 
which  the  period  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  new  company  was 
extended  to  October  31st,  1894,  and  the  term  for  the  completion 
of  the  Canal  to  October  31st,  1904.  In  1899  the  new  company, 
finding  that  it  could  not  finish  the  work  within  the  period  granted, 
asked  for  a  new  prorogation  of  six  years.  The  Colombian  Con¬ 
gress  of  that  year  did  not  agree,  but  the  Government  decided  to 
send  to  Europe  a  Commissioner  to  study  the  (piestion.  They 
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appointed  Senor  Nicolas  Esguerra,  who,  after  visiting  Panama 
and  New  York,  went  to  Paris,  and  tliere  opened  negotiations.  His 
diplomatic  efforts  were  in  vain,  as  the  Colombian  Government 
was  at  tbe  same  time  negotiating  with  the  company’s  agent  at 
Bogota,  and  on  April  23rd,  1900,  granted  the  prorogation  for  a  sum 
of  £200,000,  which  was  paid  at  Paris.  The  question  recently  raised 
was  whether  or  not  this  decree  was  constitutional.  Accordinir 
to  the  Constitution  the  Government  is  empowered  to  make  con¬ 
tracts,  but  they  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 
It  is  affirmed  that  there  was  no  existing  law  authorising  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  Colombia  to  grant  the  extension.  And  it  was  contended 
that  the  Congress  was  not  bound  to  sanction  the  blunders  and 
transgressions  of  the  Government.  Congress  might,  of  course, 
have  approved  the  prorogation  as  granted  by  the  Govem- 
ment  decree :  and  the  company  was  indeed  informed  by  the 
Colombian  Commissioner  at  Paris  that  any  contract  for  the  pro¬ 
rogation  must  be  submitted  to  Congress  to  have  any  legal  value. 
But  surely  to  the  plain  man  it  is  evident  that  if  Colombia,  through 
its  representative  Government,  accepted  the  honorarium  for  re¬ 
newing  the  concession,  the  Congress  and  the  country  were  alike 
bound  by  the  transaction. 

For  half  a  century,  as  Mr.  Frederick  Penfield  (formerly  U.S. 
Consul-General  in  Egypt)  has  observed,  the  Nicaraguan  was  the 
only  Isthmian  Canal  believed  to  bo  available  to  the  United  States. 
As  Frenchmen  controlled  the  Panama  route,  generations  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  reared  under  the  influence  of  Nicaragua  preference, 
prior  to  General  Grant  and  onwards.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
recall  that  the  Walker  Commission  reported  in  favour  of  this 
route  to  Congress,  and  only  sent  a  supplementary  report  recom¬ 
mending  Panama  when  the  French  company  climbed  down  in  its 
terms.  Soon  after  that  supplementary  report  was  presented  Consul 
Penfield  publicly  advocated  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Isth¬ 
mus  by  the  United  States,  liis  argument  was  that  the  State  of 
Panama  was  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  though  of  inestimable  value  to  a  powerful  nation  con¬ 
structing  the  Canal ;  that  the  people  of  Panama  have  no  affection 
for  Colombia,  and  have  even  shunned  the  name  of  Colombians; 
that  it  is  at  least  twelve  days’  journey  from  Panama  to  Bogota, 
the  seat  of  Colombian  Government;  that  three-fourths  of  the 
capital  invested  in  the  State  of  Panama  for  mining  and  other 
purposes  is  American;  and  that  the  United  States  is  pledged  by 
treaty  to  preserve  order  on  the  Isthmus,  and  lias  repeatedly  bad 
to  send  armed  forces  there.  What  Mr.  Penfield  advocated  was 
an  out-and-out  purchase  on  equitable  terms  of  the  State  of  Panama 
from  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  so  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  may 
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float  ovei-  the  Isthmus,  as  ho  predicts  it  is  destined  to  do  over  half 
(lie  West  Indian  islamls.  lUit  Vanama  prefers  lo  ho  an  indopon- 
(leiit  Slate. 

In  the  United  States  tlio  opinion  sooinod  lo  prc^vail  that  I  ho 
(’oloinl)ians  could  have  no  sane  motive  for  hesitating  to  ratify  the 
Canal  Treaty.  Senor  Eaiil  Perez  set  forth  in  The  North  American 
Review  for  duly,  1903,  these  reasons  “  First,  neither  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Executive,  nor  an  ordinary  Congress  can  constitutionally 
ratify  a  treaty  that  involves  a  cession  of  territory  to  a  foreign 
Power;  second,  the  Canal  will  not  he  of  as  much  benefit  to  Colom¬ 
bia  as  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  situation  assume ;  third, 
Colombians  firmly  believe  that  there  are  other  solutions  to  the 
problem,  which,  besides  being  fair  and  legal,  would  permanently 
satisfy  both  the  United  States  and  Colombia.”  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Salgar-Wyso  contract  of  1878,  on  which  the  operations  of  Do 
Lesseps  Company  were  founded,  a  clause  runs  to  the  effect  that 
‘‘  the  concessinnvnires,  or  those  wdio  in  the  future  may 
succeed  them  in  their  rights,  may  transfer  those  rights 
to  any  other  capitalists  or  financial  corporations ;  but  they 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  transfer  them  or  mortgage 
them,  under  any  consideration,  to  any  foreign  nation  or  Govern¬ 
ment.^^  But  it  was  surely  as  competent  for  Colombia  to  modify 
as  to  grant  this  concession.  And  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  there  is  nothing  more  sacrosanct  in  territorial  than  in  other 
national  possessions.  A  nation  does  not  lose  its  honour  by  alienat¬ 
ing  a  strip  of  its  territory  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  Did  not 
llussia  sell  Alaska  and  France  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States?  Great  Britain  has  not  felt  any  compunctions  about 
alienating  and  transferring  territory  over  which  she  had  full 
sovereign  rights  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  and  Britons  are 
not  less  tenacious  of  their  national  honoiir  than  Colombians  have 
any  right  to  be.  The  construction  of  a  waterw'ay  across  Central 
America  is  a  matter  not  only  of  international  commercial  import¬ 
ance,  but  also  one  which  promised  to  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  Colombia.  Of  course,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  objected  to  any  foreign  Power  having  even  a  leasehold 
tenure  in  their  territory,  the  rejection  of  the  contract  would  have 
been  justifiable.  But  the  people  of  Panama  did  not  object.  On 
the  contrary,  they  desired  the  arrangement  most  ardently. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  Hay- 
Ilerran  Canal  Treaty  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia?  Patriotism 
was  only  the  blind,  for  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  a  new  one  was  drafted  at  Bogota  providing  for  more  liberal 
payments  by  the  United  States,  and  since  the  secession  of  Panama 
Colombia  has  practically  offered  to  accept  a  repetition  of  the 
treaty  if  America  wmuld  compel  Panama  to  return  to  the  Colom- 
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bian  fold.  The  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  rivalries  of 
the  two  bitterly  opposing  factions  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  and  in  the  desire  for  power  and  wealth  that  Governs  one 
of  these  factions.  Colombia,  with  all  its  bountiful  natural 
resources,  its  wondrous  latent  wealth,  and  its  remarkable  variety 
of  climates,  is  simply  torn  by  the  contentions  of  the  Clericals, 
who  would  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  in  blind  submission 
to  the  Church,  and  the  Progressives,  who  want  universal  education 
and  freedom  from  the  thrall  of  the  priesthood.  The  money 
that  the  United  States  was  to  pay  Colombia  for  the  right  to  build 
the  Canal  was  not  considered  enough  by  the  Clericals  to  distribute 
among  the  religious  orders  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  people.  They  wanted  more  money  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  perpetuate  their  mediaeval  autocracy.  And  in 
striving  for  more  they  have  lost  all. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  have  been  called  short-sighted 
for  being  such  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Canal.  Seuor  Eaiil 
Perez  says  that  they  are  simply  longing  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  inasmuch  as  the  Canal  will  not  bring  trade  to 
them  but  will  take  it  past  them.  This  is  rather  an  odd  view  to 
present  of  the  great  scheme.  Panama  may  not  be  a  desirable  place 
of  residence,  but  the  Canal  will  necessitate  the  maintenance  of 
two  large  harbours,  and  the  provisioning  and  coaling  of  thousands 
of  vessels  per  annum.  Panama  has  hitherto  mainly  subsisted  on 
its  transit  trade.  That  transit  trade  will  be  developed  enormously 
by  the  waterway,  without  in  any  way  impeding  but  in  every  way 
assisting  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
the  country.  The  mere  work  of  construction  will  bring  wealth 
to  the  New  Republic,  even  without  the  extravagant  expenditure 
and  reckless  waste  of  the  Lesseps  regime.  It  is  not  easy  to  agree 
with  Seuor  R.  Perez  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  only  portion  of  the  territory  than  can  derive 
advantage  from  the  Canal.  One  may  reasonably  presume  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  know  more  about  commerce  and  the 
resource  of  their  own  land  than  do  the  politicians  and  philoso¬ 
phers  in  that  wonderful  city  in  cloudland — Bogota,  the  capital  of 
Colombia. 

Senor  Aldana,  the  Consul  of  Colombia  at  Cardiff,  recently  issued 
a  statement  setting  forth  certain  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty,  each  of  which  he  considered  to  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  justified  the  action  of  the  Colombian  Congress. 

“  (1)  The  Treaty  transferred  to  a  foreign  country  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Colombia  on  the  ports  and  bays  of  Colon  and  Panama,  six  miles  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  (64  miles),  and  coaling  stations. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  State,  being  the 
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essential  conditions  of  its  existence  as  a  moral  entity,  are  inalienable,  and 
that,  therefore,  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress,  nor  even  the  nation 
itself  (tlie  sovereign  for  the  time  being)  is  absolute,  but  simply  paramount, 
owner  of  the  national  territory,  and  so  neither  of  them  has  any  title  or  right 
to  transfer  any  portion  of  it. 

“(2)  The  cojKst ruction  of  tlie  Cana!  by  a  foreign  Government  virtually 
destroys  its  international  character  and  its  neutrality  as  a  free  road  for 
all  nations  in  peace  and  war.  This  was  the  original  aim  of  the  concession 
granted  to  the  French  company,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
that  concession.  It  is  considered  a  duty  to  maintain  this  original  aim  of 
the  Canal,  which  should  be  a  universal  benefit,  without  any  hindrance  or 
restriction. 

“(3)  The  concession  of  the  French  company  will  lapse  on  October  31, 
1904,  when  Colombia  will  become,  ipso  facto,  the  sole  owner  of  the  works 
and  appurtenances  of  the  Canal ;  and  so  she  will  be  in  a  far  better  position 
to  grant  a  new  concession  maintaining  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  Canal  as  a  free,  international  road. 

“(4)  The  great  majority  of  the  Colombian  people  abhor  the  idea  of  the 
dismemberment  of  their  Fatherland.  This  feeling  has  been  sneered  at  as 
sentimentalism  by  that  baneful  commercialism  whose  highest  aim  is  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  it  is  sentiment  that  binds  a  nation  together. 

It  is  the  transgression  of  fundamental  principles  and  greediness  of  gain 
that  break  up  national  union  and  concord.  A  country  swayed  by  the  ideal 
of  the  integrity  of  its  territory  shows,  at  least,  that  it  is  untainted  by 
mercenary  motives,  and  it  deserves  the  full  sympathy  of  the  whole  world.” 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  justice  and  loj^ic  of  these 
reasons  in  present  circumstances,  but  it  is  desirable  to  place  them 
on  record  as  enfolding  the  views  of  a  high-minded  Colombian. 

If  the  new  Republic  of  Panama  was  born  out  of  a  spasm  it  came 
into  the  world  with  all  the  grandiloquence  natural  to  Latin- 
America.  This  is  how  it  announced  itself  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  through  its  duly-accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  After  the  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Hay,  and  the  customary  salutations,  Sehor 
lluran-Yarilla  thus  addressed  President  Roosevelt: — “Sir, — In 
according  to  me,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  the  honour  of  presenting  my  letters  of  credence,  you 
admit  into  the  family  of  nations  the  weakest  and  last  born  of 
the  Republics  of  the  New  World,  which  owes  its  existence  to  an 
outburst  of  indignant  grief  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Isthmus  on  beholding  the  despotic  action  which  sought 
to  forbid  their  country  from  fulfilling  the  destinies  vouchsafed 
to  her  by  Providence.  From  this  time  forth  the  fate  of  the  Canal 
depends  upon  two  elements  which,  standing  alone,  are  wholly 
unlike — authority  and  power.  These,  however,  are  wholly  equal 
to  the  common  and  ardent  desire  to  see  at  last  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  heroic  enterprise  of  piercing  the  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Andes.”  President  Roosevelt  was  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  “It  is  fitting,”  he  said,  “that  the  United  States  should  be 
the  first  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship.  I  am  expressing 
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the  wish  of  my  countrymen  in  assuring  you  and  the  people  of 
Panama  of  the  earnest  hope  and  desire  that  stability  and  pros- 
jM'iity  sliall  attend  the  new  Slate,  and,  in  liaiinontf  with,  hk,  may 
it  be  a  providential  instrument  of  untold  benefit  to  the  civilised 
world  through  opening  a  highway  to  univ’crsal  commerce  across 
an  exceptionally  favoured  territory.”  The  “  indignant  grief  ”  of 
Panama  was  good — almost  as  good  as  the  “  mobled  Queen  ” ;  but 
the  “  in  harmony  with  us”  of  President  Eoosevelt  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  because  more  significant. 

Secretary  Hay’s  manifesto  on  the  Panama  question,  after  the 
revolt,  is  a  remarkable  document.  The  action  of  the  President  was 
declared  to  be  not  only  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  prin- 
(  qdes  of  justice  and  equity,  but  also  in  line  with  all  the  best  pre¬ 
cedents.  The  Treaty  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada,  was  claimed  as  the  basis  of  all.  That  Treaty  gave  America 
a  right  of  way  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  and  of  free 
transit  from  sea  to  sea,  the  United  States  guaranteeing  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  property  possessed  by  New  Granada.  President 
Polk,  in  his  message  transmitting  this  Treaty  to  the  Senate,  said : 
“The  Treaty  does  not  propose  to  guarantee  territory  to  a  foreign 
nation  in  which  the  United  States  will  not  have  a  common  interest 
with  that  nation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  more  deeply  and 
directly  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  guarantee  than  is  New 
Granada  herself,  or  any  other  country.”  The  considerations  there 
regarded  as  decisive  have,  according  to  Mr.  Hay,  become  more 
important  every  year.  Control  of  the  Isthmus  “in  the  interest 
of  the  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  whole  civilised  world  has  become 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the  United  States.”  In  1853,  Mr. 
Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  assured  Peru  that  America 
would  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  in  the  event  of  war 
between  Peru  and  Colombia.  In  1864,  Colombia  notified  the 
United  States  that  she  should  expect  America  to  fulfil  her 
guarantee  if  war  occurred  between  Peru  and  Spain.  In  1866, 
when  Italy  threatened  Colombia,  Mr.  Bayard  warned  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  that  America  would  view  a  resort  to  force  with 
serious  concern.  In  1871  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  asserted 
that  attacks  on  the  Colombian  sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus  had 
repeatedly  been  averted  by  the  American  Government.  Mr.  Hay, 
on  his  part,  says  :  — 

“The  United  States  has  not  only  constantly  protected  Colombia  from 
foreign  invasion  on  the  strength  of  the  rights  and  duties  created  hy  the 
treaty  of  1846,  but  has  time  and  again  intervened  to  preserve  freedom  of 
traffic  from  disturbance  in  the  course  of  domestic  dissensions.  In  these 
cases  we  have  intervened,  sometimes  at  the  suggestion  of  Colombia,  some¬ 
times  on  our  own  impression  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  always  to 
the  profit  of  Colombia,  as  well  as  of  universal  commerce.” 
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Mr.  Hay  also  cited  the  assurance  by  Mr.  Seward,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  that  the  United  States  have  taken  and  will  take  no  part 
in  internal  revolution  in  Panama  or  any  other  Colombian  State, 
but  will  ever  protect  the  transit  trade  against  disturbance,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic.  By  that  pledge,  he  says,  America  steadfastly 
abides.  But  the  Treaty  of  1846  “  is  not  dependent  on  the  yer- 
sonnel  of  those  who  signed  it,  or  the  name  of  the  territory  it 
affects.  It  is  a  covenant  which  runs  with  the  land.”  To  New 
Granada,  whose  territory  was  divided,  succeeded  Colombia.  To 
Colombia  succeeds  Panama.  But  the  Isthmus  endures,  and  “  the 
great  geographical  fact”  keeps  alive  the  compact  of  1846.  First 
a  railway  and  then  a  canal  were  the  objects  desired  in  common.  The 
llay-Herran  Treaty  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  was 
for  carrying  out  a  plan  long  cherished  by  both  countries.  Mr. 
llay  thinks  that  the  provisions  of  that  Treaty  were  extraordinarily 
liberal  to  Colombia,  but  it  was  “  rejected  unanimously  and  with¬ 
out  consideration  by  Colombia.”  Then  (to  summarise  the  mani¬ 
festo),  the  people  of  Panama  thereupon  became  convinced  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  Canal  on  which  their 
hopes  and  desires  had  been  set  for  many  years.  They  had  other-: 
causes  of  discontent.  They  therefore  revolted,  proclaimed,  and  in 
a  single  day  accomplished,  their  independence,  organised  aGovern< 
ment  of  leading  citizens,  the  Colombian  forces  either  joined  them 
or  tied,  and  there  is  to-day  no  organised  opposition  to  the  new^ 
Republic.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  when  thej 
revolution  was  made  known  to  him,  ordered  traffic  across  | 
the  Isthmus  to  be  kept  open,  and  charged  American  officers* 
to  prevent  attack  by  either  party,  or  other  action  cal¬ 
culated  to  cause  disturbance  of  traffic.  When  it  was  reported 
to  him  that  a  Government  had  been  formed  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  order,  he  directed  the  American  representatives  at 
Panama  to  enter  into  official  relations  with  it.  Colombia  was  duly 
informed  of  his  act.  He  gave  notice  also  to  the  world  that  “  both 
Treaty  obligations  and  the  imperative  interests  of  civilisation 
required  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  incessant  civil  contests  which 
have  been  the  curse  of  Panama,  to  preserve  free  transit  over  the 
Isthmus,  and  to  bring  permanent  peace  to  its  people.”  No  plainer 
duty,  says  Mr.  Hay,  was  ever  imposed  on  any  chief  of  a  State. 

There  was  more  of  the  spread-eagle  than  of  the  statesman  in  the 
later  references  to  the  matter  by  Secretary  Shaw,  at  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner. 

“I  am  jealous  of  every  hour  before  we  l)egin  shovelling  earth  for  the 
1‘anaimi  Canal.  Digging  tlie  Canal  is  equal  to  our  voting  a  subsidy  for  the 
foiumerce  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  but  we  believe  it  will  beneht  our 
commerce  still  more.  You  shipping  men  know  that  if  two  vessels  started 
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from  Liverpool  for  Sail  Francisco,  one  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  other 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  both  would  beat  the  vessel  sailing  from  New 
York  rouml  Cape  Horn.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  the 
Canal.  Wo  must  have  the  ships  to  carry  the  trade.  We  could  dig  a  Panama 
Canal  every  day  without  hurting  anybody’s  pocket,  hence,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  money  to  keep  the  merchant  marine  it  will  not  be  hard.  I  am  not 
contending  for  ship  subsidies,  if  any  more  feasible  cour.se  can  be  devised, 
but  if  subsidies  will  insure  us  a  merchant  marine,  then  I  am  for  subsidies.” 

The  protest  hy  tlie  Colonihiaii  Government  is  not  less  note¬ 
worthy.  It  declared  that  the  main  responsibility  for  the  secession 
of  Panama  lies  on  the  Ignited  States  Government,  by,  in  the  first 
place,  fomenting  a  separatist  spirit;  by  too  hastily  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  province;  and  by  preventing 
the  Cidombian  Government  from  using  the  proper  means  to  repress 
the  rebellion.  Sehor  ^larroquin,  the  President  of  Colombia,  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Treaty  of  181 G  has  been  infringed,  because  that 
covenant  implies  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  help  Colombia  in  maintaining  her  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  over  the  said  territory.  The  present 
Itepublic  of  Colombia,  and  the  llepublic  of  Xew  Granada  with 
whom  the  Treaty  of  184G  was  made,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  name  was  changed  in  honour  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
discovered  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  not  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  When  the  federal  system  of  government  was  adopted, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  became  one  of  the  nine  States  with  a 
subordinate  and  limited  sovereignty.  When  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  federation  was  unsuited  to  the  country,  with  the 
assent  and  concurrence  of  all  the  nine  States,  a  reversion  was 
made  to  the  old  system.  Since  1886  the  political  status  of  the 
Pepublic  has  been  identical  with  that  which  existed  in  184G.  The 
Treaty  of  184G  was  not  made  by  the  United  States  with  a  mere 
section  of  the  country,  or  for  the  sole  benefit  of  that  section;  it 
was  signed  at  Bogota  with  the  Central  Government  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  w'hole  nation. 

The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  New  Granada,  so 
often  referred  to,  was  dated  December  12th,  1846,  and  ratified 
June  10th,  1848.  By  this  Treaty  the  United  States  secured  the 
right  of  transit  by  the  Isthmus,  and  guaranteed  “  positively  and 
efficaciously  to  New  Granada,  perfect  neutrality  of  the  territory. 
Article  XXXV.  of  this  Treaty,  on  which  Secretary  Hay  depends, 
it  is  desirable  to  (piote  heie  in  full :  — 

“The  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Itepublic  of  New  Granada  desir¬ 
ing  to  make  as  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  bo  established 
lietweeii  the  two  parties  liy  virtue  of  this  treaty  have  declared  solemnly,  and 
do  agree  to  the  following  points  : — 

1st.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  preceding  articles  it  is  and  has 
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been  stipulated  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  citizens,  vessels, 
and  merchandise,  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  New 
Granada,  including  those  of  the  part  of  the  Granadian  territory  generally 
denominated  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  its  southernmost  extremity  until 
the  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  all  the  exemptions,  privileges,  and  immunities 
concerning  commerce  and  navigation,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
enjoyed  by  Granadian  citizens,  their  vessels,  and  merchandise ;  and  that 
this  equality  of  favours  shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passengers,  corres¬ 
pondence,  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States  in  their  transit  across  the 
said  territory  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  Government  of  New  Granada 
guarantees  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  right  of  way 
or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  upon  any  modes  of  communica¬ 
tion  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  constructed,  shall  be  open 
and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
transportation  of  any  articles  of  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchandise, 
of  lawful  commerce  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that 
no  other  tolls  or  charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  their  said  merchandise,  thus  passing  over  any  road 
or  canal  that  may  be  made  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  or  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  levied  upon  and 
collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens;  that  any  lawful  produce,  manu¬ 
factures,  or  merchandise,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  thus 
passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  either  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation  to  any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import 
duties  whatever;  or,  having  paid  such  duties, they  shall  be  entitled  to  draw¬ 
back  upon  their  exportation ;  nor  shall  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  be 
liable  to  any  duties,  tolls,  or  charges  of  any  kind  to  which  native  citizens 
are  not  subjected,  for  thus  passing  the  said  Isthmus.  And  in  order  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant  enjoyment  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  advantages,  and  for 
the  favours  they  have  acquired  hy  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Articles  of 
this  treaty,  the  United  States  guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to  New 
Granada  hy  the  present  stipulation,  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before- 
mentioned  Isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the 
other  sea  may  not  he  interrupted  or  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while 
this  treaty  exists;  and,  in  consequence,  the  United  States  also  guarantee  in 
the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New 
Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  territory.” 

In  virtue  of  this  Treaty  the  U.S.  Government  have  been  called 
upon  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  to  interfere  on  the  Isthmus,  in 
the  cause  of  order.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  in  1865  Colombia 
asked  intervention  for  putting  down  a  revolution  in  Panama,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  refused  because  the  transit 
had  not  been  impeded,  and  declared  that  the  guarantee  did  not 
apply  to  internal  troubles.  That  guarantee,  it  will  be  obserx’ed,  is 
to  New  Granada,  and  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property 
which  New  Granada  had  over  the  Isthmus.  Now  the  Eepublic 
of  New  Granada,  as  it  was  constituted  in  1830,  comprised  all  the 
central  provinces  of  the  former  Spanish  kingdom  of  New  Granada, 
including  Panama.  In  1858,  these  same  provinces  renamed  them¬ 
selves  the  Granadian  Confederation;  again,  in  1863,  the  United 
States  of  Colombia;  and,  once  more,  in  1886,  the  Republic  of 
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Colombia.  The  name  ebauged,  but  not  the  territory.  Secretary 
Hay  argues  that  as  the  Treaty  of  1846  was  valid  with  the  lle- 
})ublic  of  Colombia,  it  is  no  less  valid  with  Panama.  But  the 
Treaty  was  with  the  Central  Government  of  the  llopublic,  not 
with  the  land  or  the  occupiers  of  the  Isthmus,  and  we  are  unable 
to  follow  Mr.  Hay’s  reasoning.  The  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
New  Granada  possessed  over  the  territory  were,  one  must  con¬ 
clude,  the  rights  of  the  whole  confederation  of  States,  not  of  any 
one  of  them. 

President  Marroquin  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Lutin- 
American  Itepublics  to  support  him  in  a  war  to  retake  Panama. 
He  declared  that  the  retention  of  sovereignty  is,  or  should  be,  a 
common  cause  among  the  Latin-American  Itepublics,  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  formed  to  raise  funds,  but  beyond  a  “  warlike  and 
patriotic  feeling,”  quiet  prevails  in  Latin- America.  Uf  course, 
there  is  always  a  “  warlike  and  patriotic  feeling  ”  in  Latin- 
America,  and  if  there  has  not  been  something  more  it  has  simply 
been  because  Teutonic-America  commands  the  situation.  Por 
which  relief  humanity  owes  much  thanks. 

The  Treaty  between  the  llepublic  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  consists  of  26  articles,  and  as  to  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
zone,  much  depends  on  the  construction  of  Article  III.,  which  is 
as  follows :  — 

“The  Republic  of  Panama  giants  to  the  United  States  the  rights,  power, 
and  authority  within  the  zone  mentioned  and  described  in  Article  11.  of 
this  agreement,  and  within  the  limits  of  all  the  auxiliary  lands  and  waters 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  said  xirticle  II.,  which  the  United  States 
would  possess  and  exercise  if  it  were  sovereign  of  the  territory  within  which 
the  said  lands  and  waters  are  located,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of,  and  exercise 
by,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority.” 

Here  is  suggested  a  distinction  between  political  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  property,  police  control  and  other  matters.  By 
Article  I.,  “The  United  States  guarantees  and  agrees  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  llepublic  of  Panama.”  By  Article  II- 
Panama  grants  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of 
the  Canal  zone  and  other  auxiliary  lands,  over  and  under  water, 
and  the  four  islands  in  Panama  Harbour.  By  Article  IV.  Panama 
grants  water  rights  over  the  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  Article  V.  creates 
a  monopoly  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  working  of 
either  a  Canal  or  a  railw'ay.  Article  XVI.  declares  that  the  Canal 
and  the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  neutral  for  ever.  Articles  IX. 
and  X.  declare  free  for  all  time  the  ports  at  either  entrance  to  the 
Canal,  and  prohibit  tolls  or  dues  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
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Canal,  except  tolls  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Canal. 
The  other  Articles  deal  mostly  with  administrative  and  incidental 
inatters.  Article  VI.  declares  that  “The  ‘grants  herein  contained 
shall  in  no  manner  invalidate  the  titles  or  rights  of  private  land¬ 
holders  or  owners  of  private  property  in  the  said  zone.”  Finally, 
by  Article  VIII.,  Panama  authorises  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  “  to  sell  its  rij»hts  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Panama 
Eailroad.” 

In  the  matter  of  sovereignty,  American  publicists  declare  that 
the  Treaty  includes  not  a  political,  but  a  commercial,  cession.  The 
United  States  are  not  acquiring  political  territory  or  annexing 
new  lands  to  their  domain,  but  are  getting  a  concession  of  land  for 
a  specified  purp'ose,  just  as  Americans  have  got  concessions  of  land 
in  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  This  concession  is  per¬ 
petual,  because  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  requires  perman¬ 
ence,  and  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  right  exercise  of  trustee¬ 
ship  for  the  commercial  world.  The  neutral  rights  under  the 
Ilay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  must  bo  protected,  and  can  only 
l)e  protected  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  called  a  “  moral  trusteeship.”  But  then,  how  long  will 
the  trusteeship  last?  If  Panama  gets  to  hostilities,  after  the 
Latin- American  fashion,  with  its  neighbours,  or  becomes  otherwise 
troublesome,  the  theory  of  trusteeship  will  easily  work  into  the 
fact  of  proprietorship. 

The  question  of  the  external  debt  of  Colombia  has  been  ignored 
by  the  political  agents  of  the  revolution,  but  it  is  an  important  one 
to  the  unfortunate  holder  of  Colombian  bonds,  which  are  mostly 
held  in  this  country,  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
bonds  being  held  in  Holland.  In  1873,  the  then  United  States  of 
Colombia  owed  the  sum  of  £6,673,000,  for  borrowed  money  and 
accumulated  arrears  of  interest,  including  debt  inherited  from  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada.  Under  a  scheme  of  conversion  these 
New  Granada  bonds  and  arrears  were  transformed  into  £2,000,000 
of  Colombian  stock,  bearing  4^-  per  cent,  interest  to  begin  with, 
to  rise  to  4^  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.,  between  1873  and  1878. 
These  bonds  were  redeemable  by  quarterly  drawings,  but  no  in¬ 
terest  was  paid  after  1879.  In  1886  the  country  got  a  new  C’on- 
stitution,  and  became  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia,  but  it  did  not 
f?et  a  new  Treasury,  and  in  1896  the  amount  of  overdue  interest 
on  the  bonds  was  as  much  as  £1,590,597.  The  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  bonds  and  unpaid  interest  in  1896  was  about  £3,500,000, 
mostly  owing  to  long-suffering  Britons.  By  another  “  conversion  ” 
Colombia  gave  in  payment  of  that  debt  new  bonds  for  £2,700,000 
at  li  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  increased  by  ^  per  cent,  per  annum 
every  three  years  up  to  3  per  cent.  The  Government  were  on  their 
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part  to  form  a  sinkinff  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  and 
the  interest  on  the  new  bonds  was  made  payable  in  gold  in  London 
on  1st  January  and  1st  June  of  each  year.  No  sinking  fund  has. 
however,  been  formed,  and  no  interest  has  been  ])aid  since  1900. 
The  Republic  of  Colombia  was  to  have  got  ii2,000,00()  in  cash  from 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  Ilay-llerran  Canal  Treaty,  and  would  have  received  for  its 
shares  in  the  French  New  Panama  Company,  one-seventh  of  what¬ 
ever  was  left  to  divide  out  of  the  £8,000,000  which  the  United 
States  had  to  pay  the  French  company.  These  payments  would 
have  sufficed  to  enable  Colombia  to  meet  the  whole  of  its  com¬ 
muted  external  debt  and  arrears  of  interest,  had  it  desired  to  do 
so.  But  the  revolution  and  the  constitution  of  the  new  Republic 
of  Panama  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  ITay-ITerran  Treaty,  and  the 
recognition  of  that  new  Republic  by  the  American  Government, 
change  the  whole  scheme  of  finance.  The  bondholders  are,  per¬ 
haps,  no  worse  off  by  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Panama  by  America  than  they  would  have  been  had  Panama  been 
restored  to  Colombia.  But  what  is  the  financial  position  with 
regard  to  Panama  since  the  secession?  Not  only  was  Panama  a 
partner  of  the  original  borrower,  but  it  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Confederation  which  in  1873  converted  the  New  Granada  bonds  into 
Colombian  stock,  and  which  in  1897  converted  the  unredeemed 
stock  and  unpaid  interest  into  Colombian  gold  bonds.  The  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  is  the  most  productive  though  not  the  richest  por¬ 
tion  ol  the  country  which  borrowed  the  money.  If  Panama  is  to 
receive,  on  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  new  Treaty,  the  whole 
of  the  £2,000,000  which,  under  the  rejected  Treaty  with  Colombia, 
was  to  have  been  paid  over  at  Bogota,  Panama  has  morally  and 
politically  no  right  to  all  the  money.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
Panama  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  new  Treaty  at  Wash¬ 
ington  denied  that  the  Isthmus  was  liable  for  any  part  of  the 
Colombian  debt,  on  the  ground  that  when  the  money  was  first 
borrowed  Colombia  did  not  include  Panama,  which  still  belonged 
to  Spain.  But  Panama  was  undoubtedly  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
NewGranada,  out  of  which  was  constituted  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  then  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  and  again  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  When  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  seceded  from  the 
C'onfederation,  they  took  over  liability  for  a  portion  of  the  debt 
incurred  for  the  War  of  Independence.  What  is  the  equitable 
share  of  Panama  in  the  gross  external  debt  of  Colombia  remains 
to  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one.  And  as  Mr. 
Hay  promised  to  use  the  “  moral  force  ”  of  his  Government  to 
induce  the  new  Republic  to  accept  and  acknowledge  its  liabilitVi 
he  might  exercise  that  force  so  far  as  to  defer  payment  until 
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Paiiaiuirt)  shall'  in  the  debt  is  defined  and  provided  for,  in  trust 
for  the  bondliolders. 

The  rapidity  with  wliii  h  the  United  States  acknowledged  the 
new  Itepnblie  is  certainly  suggestive  of  the  seamy  side  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.  On  Xovember  3rd,  1903,  the  revolution  occurred 
at  the  Isthmus.  On  the  6tb,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Panama 
was  instructed  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  new  responsible 
Government,  as  soon  as  it  became  de  facto.  At  tlie  same  time 
the  State  Department  at  'Washington  cabled  to  the  United  States 
Minister  at  Bogota  that  the  United  States  had  recognised  the 
independence  of  Panama.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  Panama  was  thus 
practically  applauded  for  doing  what  the  whole  of  the  Northern 
States  rose  in  arms  forty  years  ago  to  prevent  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Federal  Union  from  doing.  There  is  something 
very  significant,  if  not  even  sinister,  in  this  official  recognition  of 
“  secesh  ”  by  an  American  Administration  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  was  not  a  mere  abstract  recognition,  for  American 
armed  forces  were  at  hand  to  prevent  the  Panamaites  from  being 
interfered  with.  The  American  Government  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  hard  things  are  said  about  the  whole  proceedings,  and 
yet  harder  things  liave  been  said  of  them  in  America  than  in  this 
country.  That  the  revolution  at  Panama  was  expected  at 
Washington  is  acknowledged  by  the  fact  that  American  warships 
were  at,  and  on  their  way  to,  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Colombia  had  rejected  the  Treaty.  The 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  revolf. 
The  easy  inference,  of  course,  is  that  the  whole  thing  was  stage- 
managed  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the  sequela’  of  the 
signal  were  all  planned  out  at  Washington  before  Bogota  gave 
its  final  decision.  This  we  are  not  prepared  to  believe,  although 
President  Roosevelt’s  reference  to  Ihe  matter  in  his  Message  to 
Congress  last  month  leaves  room  for  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant 
suggestion  :  — 

“Tlie  name  of  New  Granada  has  passed  away,  and  its  territory  lias  been 
divided.  Its  successor,  the  Government  of  Colombia,  has  ceased  to  own 
any  property  in  the  Isthmus.  new  Hepublic,  that  of  Panama,  has  now 
succeeded  to  the  rights  which  fir.st  one  and  then  the  other  formerly  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  Isthmus.  But  as  long  as  the  Isthmus  endures,  the  mere' 
geographical  fact  of  its  existence  and  the  peculiar  interest  therein  which 
is  required  by  our  position  perpetuate  the  solemn  contract  which  binds  the 
holders  of  the  territory  to  respect  our  right  of  freedom  of  transit  across  it, 
and  binds  us  in  return  to  safeguard  for  the  Isthmus  and  the  world  the 
exercise  of  that  inestimable  privilege.  The  Government  of  Colombia  not 
only  repudiated  our  recent  treaty  with  it,  but  repudiated  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that  not  the  scantiest  hope  remained  of  ever 
getting  a  satisfactory  treaty  from  them.  The  people  of  Panama  have  long 
been  discontented  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  have  been  kept  quiet 
only  by  the  prospect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Wh<>n  it  became 
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t>videut  tliiit  the  treaty  was  hopelessly  lost,  the  people  of  1’anaiua  rose 
literally  as  one  man.  Not  a  shot  was  fireil  hy  a  single  man  on  the  Isthmus 
in  the  interest  of  the  Colombian  fJoverninent.  The  duty  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  premi.ses  was  clear.  In  strict  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Secretaries  Cass  and  Seward,  the  Ignited  States  gave  notice  that 
it  would  permit  the  landing  of  no  expeditionary  force,  the  arrival  of  which 
would  mean  chaos  and  destruction  along  the  line  of  railroad,  and  of  the 
proposed  Canal,  and  an  interruption  of  transit  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 
The  de  facto  Government  of  Panama  was  then  recognised.” 

Why  should  the  Government  of  Colombia  be  said  to  own  no 
property  in  a  State  which  was  a  member  of  the  Confederation? 
If  that  Government  had  no  right  of  property  in  the  Isthmus,  how 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  new  Republic  has  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  both  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  and  the  Republic  of 
Colombia?  How  can  it  be  proved  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
negotiating  a  satisfactory  Treaty  with  Colombia  when  it  was 
known  that  a  Congressional  Committee  had  been  appointed  to 
draft  and  negotiate  a  new  Convention  the  moment  the  Hay-IIerran 
Treaty  was  rejected?  President  Roosevelt  has  not  disarmed  his 
detractors  by  this  Message.  There  is  not  much  mystery  about 
the  situation.  The  present  Republican  Administration  desires  to 
have  the  Isthmian  Canal  actually  begun  before  the  next  Pre¬ 
sidential  election.  Most  Americans — except  those  concerned  in 
the  trans-continental  railway  interests — wish  to  see  it  completed 
as  a  Federal  enterprise.  Thus  the  exigencies  of  the  political 
situation,  the  aspirations  of  expansionism,  and  the  demands  of 
commerce,  combined  to  impel  the  Administration  to  do  what  in 
their  party  should  have  been  abomination.  Regardless  of  party 
])rinciple  and  of  international  opinion,  they  recognised  a  seceding 
State  as  a  new  entrant  into  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  but  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  For,  after  all,  the  advertised 
“  independence  ”  of  Panama  is  only  a  phrase.  The  Isthmus  is 
now  as  nearly  American  as  Cuba  is,  and  will  soon  be  as  thoroughly 
American  as  Hawaii  is. 

We  do  not  regret  the  transition.  The  world  needs  the  Canal, 
and  Panama  is  the  route  for  it.  Panama  needs  law  and  order  and 
good  government,  and  that  it  would  never  have  under  a  Con¬ 
federation  constantly  plunged  in  revolution,  and  frequently  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  The  Isthmus,  as  the  channel  of  commerce 
between  the  two  worlds,  needs  a  stable  head  and  a  masterly  con¬ 
trolling  hand,  and  that,  we  fear,  it  will  ncA’er  get  under  a 
constitution  of  the  Latin-American  type.  It  is  better  for  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  world, 
that  the  United  States  should  rule  at  Panama  than  Colombia, 
but  it  would  be  better  still  if  America  ruled  there  by  open 
purchase  and  not  by  devious  finesse. 

Benjamin  Taylor. 
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DciaxG  tlio  last  few  weeks  the  crisis  in  tlie  Far  East  has  been — 
intermittently — oeenpyin^  the  attention  of  the  ])uhlie.  The 
action,  or  rather  the  non-action  of  Japan  at  this  critical  time  has 
caused  various  criticisms.  By  those  who  hold  that  the  present 
moment  is  the  most  opportune  one  which  Japan  can  hope  to  have 
for  entering  into  a  war  with  Russia  for  the  protection  of  her  most 
vital  national  interests,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  failure 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  take  advantage  of  this  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  shows  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  national  strength 
and  finances  and  a  fear  of  incurring  the  risk  of  a  lengthy  war 
with  so  powerful  an  adversary  as  Russia.  This  pro- Japanese 
element  feels  disappointed  that  Japan  has  not  seen  the  necessity 
of  adopting  more  active  measures  in  her  foreign  policy,  hut  main¬ 
tains  a  lingering  belief  that  her  apparent  inactivity  has  arisen 
from  the  calmness  always  possessed  by  the  master  of  the  situation, 
and  from  no  lower  motive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
unfriendly  critics  to  Japan  who,  taking  heart  from  the  inertia  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  confidently  remark  that  Japan  has  given  up 
all  idea,  of  negotiating  with  Russia  over  the  Manchurian  question, 
and  is  now  confining  her  efforts  to  endeavouring  to  safeguard  her 
own  interests  in  Korea.  This  latter  view  would  seem  to  be 
extreme  and  without  adequate  foundation.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  would  appear  almost  as  sensible  to 
the  Japanese  to  negotiate  with  Russia  for  a  right  to  the  control 
over  Korea  as  it  would  seem  to  the  British  Government  to  carry 
on  long  and  serious  diplomatic  pourparlers  with  France  as  to  the 
British  right  to  control  Ireland.  Perhaps  even  a  closer  parallel 
would  be  drawn  by  imagining  England  seeking  to  negotiate  offi¬ 
cially  with  Russia  as  to  the  latter’s  right  to  control  Finland. 
Excluding  any  Japanese  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  too  much  against  many  Russian  interests  for  it  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  extremely  unlikely  that  Russia  would  have  prolonged 
the  negotiations  with  Japan  for  so  many  weeks  had  it  been  only 
the  question  of  Korea.  Admiral  Alexieff  has  expressed  himself  in 
the  most  positive  language  upon  this  very  question,  and  declared 
that  Russia  did  not  feel  that  Korea  was  or  ever  could  be  a  question 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  any  international  rupture.  Holding 
Manchuria,  the  Russians  would  always  be  in  a  position  to  move 
against  Korea  from  the  north  should  the  occupation  of  that 
country  be  demanded.  The  failure  of  Dalny  may  of  necessity 
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modify  iliis  view,  and  whether  it  coincides  now  with  the  views 
l.eld  in  St.  retershurj?  cannot  ho  ascertained,  hut  it  certainly 
expresses  the  views  of  tlie  official  circles  in  Asiatic  llussia. 

lly  refusing  for  so  long  to  answer  Japan’s  ininhnum  demands, 
whicli  I  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating  were  pi'esented  in 
October,  the  Itussian  Government  gave  the  clearest  proof  that  it 
was  a  question  of  Manchuria  as  well  as  of  Korea.  By  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  tension  the  advance  into  Thibet,  that  territory 
earmarked  for  many  years  by  the  Bussians,  and  the  extension 
of  British  influence  in  Southern  Persia  were  made  possible.  No 
llussian  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  think  of  endangering 
the  spreading  of  the  shadow  of  the  Tsar  over  Thibet  for  any  partial 
hold  over  Korea.  A  demand  by  Japan  for  even  the  fulfilment  of 
Bussia’s  promises  to  the  world  with  regard  to  Manchuria  would 
explain  the  delay,  hut  purely  Korean  matters,  never. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  what  constituted  those 
minimum  demands  of  J apan.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  that  the 
following  summary  *  adequately  and  authoritatively’  covers  the 
main  points.  As  to  Korea,  an  absolutely  free  hand  and  a  rigid 
observance  by  Russia  of  her  treaty  obligations.  As  to  Manchuria, 
Japan  insists  upon  the  practical  evacuation  of  the  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  Russian  troops,  the  limiting  to  a  defined  number  of 
the  railway  guards,  and  of  their  sphere  of  action ;  the  absolute 
return  of  full  Chinese  authority  over  all  the  towns  and  districts 
of  Manchuria,  especially  Xewchwang;  the  opening  of  Manchuria 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  on  the  same  terms  as  prevail  in  China, 
and  the  right  of  Japan  or  any  other  country  to  build  railways  in 
Manchuria.  This  last  condition  relates  more  especially  to  the 
linking  up  of  the  Japanese  lines  in  Korea  with  the  North  Chinese 
system  by  a  line  from  Wiju  to  Newchwang.  The  right  of  Japan 
and  other  Powers  to  appoint  Consuls  to  Moukden  and  other 
Manchurian  towns,  follows  from  the  resumption  by  the  Chinese 
of  full  administrative  authority  over  the  country.  To  those  who 
think  that  the  Japanese  have  opened  their  mouths  too  wdde  in 
making  these  demands,  a  study  of  recent  Russian  promises  to 
America  and  other  nations  may  be  recommended. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Japan  hold  so  tenaciously  to  the 
fulfilment  of  Russia’s  promises  in  Manchuria?  An  equally  per¬ 
tinent  question  would  be  one  as  to  why  England  esteems  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Afghanistan  of  vital  importance  to  her  Indian  Empire. 
The  key  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  Ear  Eastern  problems,  is 
to  be  sought  in  Pekin  rather  than  in  Tokyo.  What  statesman 
indulging  in  day  dreams,  which  may  later  change  the  map  of  the 
world,  could  see  a  greater  future  in  store  for  his  country  than  the 
controlling  of  another  nation,  some  400  millions  strong?  The 
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domination  of  China! — that  is  the  stake  for  which  the  diplomatists 
at  St.  Petershurg  and  at  Tokyo  are  striving,  and  have  been  striving 
ever  since  ihoir  countries  came  into  touch  with  the  Celestial 
Enii)ire.  To  Ix^  the  motive  power  of  (yhina,  to  stand  behind  the 
inert  mass  of  Chinese,  to  control,  through  the  Manchu  or  any  other 
Chinese  dynasty,  the  greatest  national  force  in  the  world,  here 
indeed  is  a  unique  stake.  To  Japan  and  Kussia  alone  it  is  given 
to  play  the  game,  the  other  nations  can  only  stand  and  watch. 
It  is  not  a  game  of  to-day,  or  yet  of  yesterday’s  growth;  its 
Ixginnings  are  so  far  back  and  so  insignificant  that  history  bears 
hut  little  record  of  them.  But  the  same  policy  on  the  part  of 
Pussia  which  made  her  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Pekin 
while  other  European  Powers  were  at  war  with  China  and  there 
was  the  greatest  national  feeling  against  all  foreigners,  exists 
to-day,  and  is  demonstrated  at  every  step ;  and  that  wise  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  statesmen  which,  in  order  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  rulers  at  Pekin,  prevented  Japan  from  allying 
herself  with  France  when  that  country  was  at  war  with  China  has 
not  grown  any  less  strong  with  the  progress  of  years. 

Both  nations  understand  China,  and  both  can  enter  into  her 
point  of  view  and  her  feelings.  But  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  it  is  a  natural  sentiment  of  friendliness  which  animates 
the  national  policy  towards  China,  with  Russia  it  is  only  too  much 
to  be  feared  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  cupidity  and  a  desire 
for  expansion.  What  the  union  of  the  English-speaking  races  is 
to  many  in  England  and  America,  what  Pan-Americanism,  Pan- 
Slavism,  or  Pan-Germanism  is  to  the  Americans,  the  Slavs,  or 
the  Germans,  the  regeneration  of  China  is  to  Japan.  It  would  be 
indeed  strange  if  the  Japanese  had  not  this  sentiment,  since  from 
China  so  much  of  their  literature  and  their  art  and  science  have 
sprung.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sentiment  exists,  and  it  is  therein 
that  may  be  found  the  reason  for  Japan’s  insistence  upon  the 
Manchurian  question.  What  better  passport  to  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  could  be  conceived  than  the 
restoring  into  their  keeping  of  their  ancestral  tombs?  Probably 
only  an  ancestor-worshipper  can  understand  the  full  significance  of 
such  action;  Europeans  can  only  judge  of  the  importance  of  the 
ancestral  element  from  such  facts  as  the  insistence  in  all  Chinese 
railway  concessions  of  the  inclusion  of  a  clause  protecting  grave¬ 
yards  from  demolition ;  and  Russia,  it  is  plain,  lost  the  first  move 
in  the  diplomatic  game  of  the  last  few  weeks  by  her  reoccupation 
of  Mukden,  the  City  of  the  Imperial  Manchu  Tombs.  This  threw 
the  Pekin  authorities  into  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  fear,  and  enabled 
Japan  to  strengthen  her  hold  upon  many  Chinese  officials. 

By  including  Manchuria  in  the  scope  of  the  negotiations,  Japan 
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ceases  to  be  arwiiin"  about  au  almost  paroobial  affair,  as  would 
bo  tbo  case  were  Korea  alone  involved,  and  is  staudiiif^  for  all  the 
Powers  bavin"  treaty  ri"lits  in  Ohina,  and  also  for  tbe  integrity 
of  thal  f'ounliy.  Takin"  this  stand,  she  cannot  but  receive  a 
"reater  amount  of  official  sympathy  and  approval  than  if  she  were 
only  concerned  with  her  own  interests  in  Korea.  Pledges  have 
been  given  and  received  by  many  nations  on  the  subject  of  China 
and  the  open  door,  and  these  cannot  be  absolutely  ignored.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Japan,  in  seeking  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Manchurian  question,  stands  for  a  principle  and  not  merely 
sordid  considerations.  Indeed,  had  it  been  only  a  question 
of  securing  Manchurian  trade  for  themselves,  Japan  would  have 
been  the  last  of  nations  to  go  to  war  with  Ilussia  to  secure  the 
“open  door”  in  ihat  country'.  For  even  should  Kussia  build  tariff 
walls  around  Manchuria,  Japan,  by  mere  force  of  her  proximity 
and  superior  knowledge  of  the  Manchurian  conditions,  could 
always  count  on  securing  the  greater  share  of  the  trade  there. 

The  fact  that  China  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  question  has  a 
vital  importance  in  the  internal  politics  of  Japan.  It  is  this  hope 
of  a  Japanese  ascendancy  over  China  which  reconciles  the  elder 
statesmen  of  Japan  to  a  forward  policy  against  Russia  at  the 
present  moment.  The  group  of  elder  statesmen  of  the  old 
school,  headed  by  Marquis  Ito,  has  always  opposed  to  the  utmost 
any  war  with  Russia.  The  enemies  of  Marquis  Ito  have  spoken 
often  far  more  plainly  and  bitterly  than  the  facts  justify  against 
his  partiality  for  that  country.  Rut  one  is  sure  that,  however 
loath  he  is  to  break  with  Russia,  it  would  be  inexpressibly  more 
painful  to  him  to  have  to  relinquish  any  chance  of  realising  that 
hope  which  took  him  to  Pekin  before  the  Boxer  outbreak,  and 
which  has  filled  his  busy,  able  brain  for  years.  The  knowdedge 
of  the  imminence  of  the  possible  danger  of  losing  control  of  China 
might  remove  what  has  been  well  described  as  the  “brake”  upon 
Japanese  political  exuberance,  the  opposition  of  the  elder  states¬ 
men. 

With  this  removed  or  not  actively  asserted,  what  would  remain 
the  sentiment  of  Japan  ?  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  Cabinet, 
led  by  Count  Katsura,  Marquis  Yamagata’s  friend  and  follower, 
who  has  shown  remarkable  courage  and  firmness  of  purpose  during 
his  term  of  office.  But  this  is  the  first  Cabinet  ever  formed  by 
the  younger  statesmen,  and  though  naturally  it  holds  more  liberal 
views  about  the  expansion  of  Japan,  and  might  be  more  hot¬ 
headed  over  rushing  into  new  fields,  it  is  still  largely  dominated 
by  the  elder  statesmen.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Marquis 
Ito,  Marquis  Yamagata,  and  Count  Matsukata,  the  three  leading 
elder  statesmen,  form  by  direct  mandate  of  the  Emperor  a  species 
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of  advisory  board  between  the  Cabinet  and  the  head  of  State. 
Also,  the  Cabinet  is  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  and  remains 
in  full  possession  of  its  powers  even  when  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  is  dissolved.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet’s 
decision  would  rest  upon  the  decision  of  the  Emperor,  although 
it  might  be  forced  to  recognise  a  consensus  of  public  opinion. 
The  Emperor’s  is  the  deciding  voice,  since  in  him  personally  is 
invested  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  conclude 
treaties  (Article  XIII.  Constitution),  irrespective  of  whether  Par¬ 
liament  is  sitting  or  has  been  dissolved.  His  brief  reference  to 
the  situation  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  was  at  once  dignified 
and  fraught  with  the  full  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  position, 
lie  said: — “The  Ministers  have  been  instructed  carefully  to  con¬ 
duct  important  negotiations  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  East  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Empire.”  The  very  mention  of 
securing  peace  points  to  the  possibility  of  war,  a  grave  admission 
for  the  head  of  a  State  to  make  were  he  not  sure  of  his  ground. 
All  the  ancestry,  all  the  atmosphere  of  the  aristocracy  of  Japan 
\  will  tend  to  war;  nothing  approaching  to  a  lowering  of  Japanese 

national  pride  could  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  or  if  enter- 
I  tained  ultimately  succeed.  As  it  is  with  the  nobles  so  it  is  with 

the  people.  Un  any  question  of  national  moment  they  stand 
united,  ready  to  give  up  everything,  even  life  itself,  for  their 
country.  Even  those  sections  of  the  community  which  have  been 
most  active  against  the  present  clan  Government,  whereby  the 
majority  of  the  public  offices  are  secured  to  the  two  great  clans, 
will  be  the  most  trustworthy  supporters  of  the  Government  should 
y  a  serious  situation  arise  in  J  apanese  foreign  relations. 

The  business  men  of  Japan,  who,  after  all,  are  the  most  likely 
to  lose  by  a  war,  are  wonderfully  unanimous  in  favour  of  strong 
measures.  Baron  Shibusawa,  who  is  no  hot-headed  youth,  but 
a  peace-loving  business  man  of  over  sixty  years,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Bankers’  Club  in  Tokyo  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
statement  which  gives  the  sentiment  of  financial  Japan  better 
than  anything  else  could  do.  “  If  Ilussia  persists  in  showing  no 
disposition  to  make  concessions;  if,  pursuing  her  own  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  to  the  end,  she  brings  dishonour  on  our  country,  then  we, 
peace-loving  bankers  though  we  be,  can  no  longer  keep  patience, 
but  will  obey  the  true  spirit  of  the  Yamato  people  and  stand  forth 
sword  in  hand.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  1  have  some  courage  left, 
and  I  know  how  it  must  be  with  you  my  hearers,  wlio  are  in  the 
prime  of  life.” 

The  Japanese  Press  during  a  crisis  is  muzzled  with  regard  to 
the  divulging  of  State  and  military  secrets;  therefore,  the  papers, 
especially  the  sensational  ones,  have  to  fall  back  upon  rumours 
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and  surmises.  Many  of  the  foreign  correspondents  in  Japan  are 
quite  out  of  touch  with,  the  Japanese,  and  have  no  chance  of  view, 
ing  events  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  Thus,  save  from  the 
telegrams  of  a  few  well-informed  men,  little  can  be  learned  from 
the  daily  newspapers. 

However,  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  that  Japanese  opinion  is 
solid  enough  to  ensure  a  very  disagreeable  time  for  any  Cabinet 
against  which  might  be  brought  the  accusation  of  a  betrayal  of 
the  country’s  interests.  Japan  cannot  be  accused  of  being  in  the 
position  of  “  spoiling  ”  for  a  fight — her  last  war  showed  her  clearly 
enough  the  serious  consequences  even  of  a  victorious  one.  Her 
statesmen  cherish  no  illusions  upon  this  point.  Neither  do  they 
expect  any  active  assistance  upon  the  part  of  any  other  nation. 
All  the  Japanese  plans  have  been  laid  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  contest  when  it  comes  will  be  a  contest  between  herself  and 
Hussia  alone.  There  has  never  been  any  question  of  dragging 
Great  Britain  into  the  arena.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  self- 
sacrifice  on  Japan’s  part,  since  she  would  have  much  to  gain  from 
British  assistance,  and  little  to  fear  from  the  resulting  Frencli 
aggression  in  the  Far  East.  The  alliance  of  China  against  Eussia 
has  been  declined,  but  there  is  a  very  clear  understanding  between 
Tokyo  and  Pekin.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  the 
British  Government  is  involved  at  Pekin  with  reference  to  Chinese 
acquiescence  in  the  Thibetan  expedition.  Japan  will  look  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  assistance  in  raising  loans  during  a  war,  but  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  her  needs  will  ever  even  approach  in  magnitude 
the  sums  necessary  for  the  South  African  war. 

Standing  for  a  principle  to  which  both  America  and  England 
have  pledged  themselves,  Japan  counts  upon  the  moral  support  ol 
those  two  countries,  and  their  influence  to  prevent  any  such  a 
termination  to  a  war  as  wms  the  forced  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung 
peninsula  after  the  war  wuth  China. 


Alfred  Stead. 
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We  are  growing  riclier  in  letters  and  journals  with  decent 
rapidity.  But  a  little  while  since  Mr.  Howland  Prothero  gave  us 
the  last  of  his  500  new  Byron  letters ;  later  still  we  have  had  the 
correspondence  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox;  and  now  from  the  Shades 
comes  Mr.  Thomas  Creevey,  M.P.,  gossip  and  past-master  in  the 
use  of  other  people’s  houses.  The  two  sets  of  letters  I  have  chosen 
from  my  own  reading  to  put  by  Mr.  Creevey’s  make  an  odd 
contrast  with  them,  by  the  bye :  Byron,  with  his  world-wide 
interest  and  stormy  passions,  and  Lady  Sarah,  with  her  romantic 
history  and  indestructible  fascination,  make  up  a  strange  trio  with 
Mr.  Creevey,  shrewdly  calculating  the  minor  probabilities  of 
politics,  and  proud  of  the  imitations  with  which  he  could  enliven 
a  dinner  table.  But  neither  of  them  would  have  disdained  his 
company,  nor  would  he  have  been  in  the  least  put  about  by  theirs. 
For  if  he  had  not  a  great  soul,  he  had  an  amusing  observation, 
and  if  circumstances  led  him  to  live  habitually  in  the  society  of 
the  great,  he  was  never  a  snob,  but  took  people  on  their  merits,  as 
he  saw  them  for  the  moment.  It  strikes  me,  I  am  afraid,  as  a 
remarkable  fact  that  Creevey,  a  man  “  of  no  origin,”  as  the 
pleasant  phrase  was,  whose  talents  were  not  really  important 
in  politics,  and  who  was  a  poor  man  to  boot,  was  able  to  live  where 
“  dukes  were  two  a  penny,”  so  to  speak,  and  to  have  for  friends 
so  many  of  the  social  and  political  lights,  without  condescension 
on  their  part  or  subservience  on  his.  I  fear  it  seems  to  me 
remarkable,  considering  that  he  was  without  any  extraordinary 
force  of  character,  or  the  genius  that  will  always  upset  the  pre¬ 
possessions  of  ordinary  men,  and  I  doubt  if  a  contemporary 
Creevey,  neither  rich  nor  well-advertised,  could  easily  hold  such  a 
position.  The  difference,  if  it  exists,  I  take  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  time  of  Wellington  and  Grey  there  still  prevailed  an  idea 
of  caste  which  made  such  men  a  Creevey’s  technical  superiors, 
but  left  them  fiee  to  meet  him  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  on 
the  ordinary'  occasions  of  life;  whereas  nowadays,  such  men, 
clinging  consciously  or  not  to  a  distinction  which  is  professedly 
abolished,  would  be  more  inclined  to  intimate  the  distinction  in 
their  attitude — or,  rather,  not  men  of  character  and  capacity,  like 
Grey  and  Wellington,  but  inferior  men  of  their  position  in  life, 

(1)  The.  Creevey  Papers:  a  selection  from  the  coiTespondence  and  diaries  of  the 
late  Thomas  Creevey,  M.P.  1768-1838.  Edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Published  by  John  Murray. 
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whom  Creevey  fieqiieuted  as  easily.  Were  the  coiitempoiaiv 
Creevey  rich,  he  might,  perhaps,  marry  into  their  families  with 
less  (lifhciilty  than  his  fore-runner,  how  rich  soever :  that  is 
another  question.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  excursion  into  the 
lesser  philosophy  of  social  life;  it  is  easy  to  be  prejudiced  against 
one’s  times.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Thomas  Creevey  had  a 
simple  self-respect,  and  was  never  anything  of  a  parasite.  I  find 
him  a  great  deal  more  independent  (for  example)  than  Thomas 
Moore. 

Unfortunately,  however,  good  qualities  of  character  are  not  the 
best  recommendations  for  a  letter-writer  to  posterity.  It  is 
pleasant  to  respect  Mr.  Creevey  for  his  independence,  but  for  us 
it  is  far  more  important  that  he  was  veiy  indiscreet,  a  considerable 
scandal-monger,  and  apt  to  be  both  violent  and  malicious  in  his 
dislikes.  When  the  Princess  Charlotte  died,  and  all  the  Royal 
Uukes  had  to  start  a-marrying,  the  Duke  of  Kent  sent  for  his 
friend  Creevey  in  Brussels,  expatiated  on  the  situation,  and 
appealing  to  Creevey’s  own  feelings  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Creevey, 
pointed  out  the  painfulness  of  his  position  in  regard  to  Mme.  St. 
Laurent,  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Pathetic,  in  his  way,  this  elderly  gentleman,  wdio  had  done  no 
harm,  and  merely  because  of  his  birth  might  have  to  break  up  his 
establishment  and  revolutionise  his  habits,  and  at  least  one  would 
have  thought  the  conversation  confidential.  But  Mr.  Creevey 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  for  amusing  talk  by  repeating  it 
to  his  friends.  Again,  when  he  was  staying  with  Mr.  Lambton 
(afterwards  Lord  Durham),  no  delicacy  prevented  his  describing 
his  host  in  a  letter  as  a  “  stingy,  swindling,  tyrannical  kip.”  I 
admit  the  provocation  to  have  been  severe  :  Lord  Durham  had  not 
given  Mr.  Creevey  enough  to  eat  at  dinner.  His  violence  is 
usually  reserved  for  his  political  opponents,  for  he  was  a  partisan 
after  the  manner  of  the  day,  and  among  those  on  his  side  for 
Brougham — I  shall  come  to  a  pretty  example  later  on — but  old 
friendship  did  not  prevent  his  glancing  pretty  sharply  at  faults 
when  he  saw  them.  (He  looked  with  a  tolerant  eye,  however,  on 
the  faults  of  his  own  youth :  “  About  twelve  years  ago  he  wrote 
to  me  to  inquire  the  character  of  a  mistress  who  had  lived  with 
me  some  time  before,  which  mistress  he  took  upon  my  recom¬ 
mendation  ” — and,  by  the  way,  Charles  Greville  tells  us  that  he 
left  his  papers  to  his  mistress ;  but  in  this  matter  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  not  being  a  Puritan,  the  fashion  of  the  period  did  not  force 
him  to  pretend  to  be  one.)  That  of  the  moral  faults  wdiich  help  to 
make  him  entertaining,  lie  was  also  intensely  inquisitive.  Whoii 
he  heard  that  the  correspondence  of  George  and  Mrs.  Pitzhei  bert 
had  been  burned,  “  Uh  dear !  oh  dear !  ”  says  he,  ‘‘  that  1  could 
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not  have  seen  lliem,”  and  the  destruction  of  George’s  letters  to 
Lady  -Ter sey  was  “damned  provoking”  to  liim.  He  would  not 
have  burnt  Byron’s  diary,  you  may  l)e  sure.  He  was  sometimes 
rather  an  old  woman  in  the  sort  of  tattle  he  would  gravely  repeat 
by  letter,  such  as  Lady  Grey’s  complaining  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  took  down  her  remarks  in  a  jounial :  that  again  is  to  our 
advantage.  He  had  a  strong,  though  not  a  delicate,  sense  of 
humour.  After  persons  and  politics — and  in  regard  to  both  his 
judgment  was  shrewd  within  the  limits  of  his  prejudices,  and 
his  observation  always  quick  for  details — he  dwells  most  on 
houses,  furniture,  and  the  like,  in  which  he  was  curious,  like 
Horace  Walpole;  he  was  very  severe  on  the  new  Buckingham 
Palace ;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  pictures,  and  could  go  to  Petworth 
without  noticing  the  llomneys,  though  that,  as  his  editor  says, 
was  a  general  deficiency  of  his  time.  Ilis  style  is  entirely  collo¬ 
quial.  There,  I  think,  he  has  an  advantage  over  Croker,  with 
whom  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  compares  him.  A  fine  literary  sense 
brought  to  the  service  of  letter-writing,  and  thoroughly  bent  to 
it,  the  gift  of  Horace  Walpole,  is  one  thing;  to  write  letters  in  the 
manner  of  essays,  which  is  largely  Croker’s  way,  is  another. 
Neither  Croker  nor  Creevey  is  to  be  mentioned  as  a  letter  writer 
with  Walpole,  but  Byron,  who  at  least  approached  him,  and  who 
could  write  good  enough  “  literary  ”  prose  when  he  chose,  was 
content  to  be  colloquial  in  his  letters,  and  Creevey  was  well 
inspired  to  be  so  also.  I  attended  pretty  closely  to  his  slang,  and 
in  general  to  his  use  of  phrases,  having  a  fad  for  the  niceties  of 
my  native  tongue  in  its  progression.  Slang  which  occurs  in  Lady 
Sarah’s  earlier  letters — i.e.,  in  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies  of  the 
eighteenth  century — is  not  in  Mr.  Creevey’s — no  “  grubbing  up  ” 
a  conversation,  or  “  lending  a  tascusa.”  In  fact,  his  slang  is  quite 
modern.  His  acquaintances  are  often  “  chaps,”  and  “  Croker  had 
made  a  damned  rum  figure  ”  in  the  House.  His  swearing,  for 
which  I  noticed  that  a  reviewer  censured  poor  Creevey,  is  all 
damns,  a  wmrd  I  have  heard  in  my  time  from  people  by  no  means 
pariahs,  the  reviewer  will  be  surprised  to  hear.  A  lady  who  had 
gone  astray  was  “  known  to  be  a  ‘  neat  ’un.’  ”  “  Carnarvon  never 
uttered,”  is  an  aposiopesis  I  had  thought  was  of  only  the  other 
day,  and  so  “  really  beyond  ”  and  “  really  too  smack  of  the 
eighteen-eighties.  The  second  Mrs.  Tanquerays  of  the  period  (as 
Lady  Darlington,  and  the  wife  of  a  son  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Sefton)  are  poplollies,  or  pops.  “  Wouldn’t  touch  it,”  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  not  responding  to  praise,  &c.,  &c.,  a  slightly  different 
use  from  our  own,  but  these  two  expressions,  and  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  “  kip,”  are  almost  the  only  obsolete  slang.  And  so 
much  for  the  qualities  of  the  letters  and  diaries. 
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Their  interest  is  chiefly  in  their  content,  and  I  think  the  best 
plan  by  which  I  can  give  an  idea  of  that  is  to  name  some  few  of 
the  more  notable  persons  who  figure  in  the  volumes,  and  to  repeat 
something  of  what  he  says  of  them.  Of  Creevey’s  own  life  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  he  was  bom  in  1768,  went  into 
Parliament  for  a  pocket  borough  in  1802,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1838,  was  intimate  with  the  Whig  chiefs,  especially 
with  Lord  Grey,  and  with  the  Whig  society,  and  knew  in  a  way 
nearly  everybody  else. 

The  whole  of  Charles  Fox’s  career  is  familiar,  but  in  most  of 
the  entertaining,  intimate  records  which  we  have  of  him  he  is  an 
uncontrolled  young  man,  offending  every  one  by  his  gambling,  his 
debts,  his  innumerable  excesses,  and  conciliating  every  one  by 
his  wit,  his  manners,  and  his  friendly  humanity.  So  in  Selwyn 
and  Walpole;  in  Lady  Sarah  he  is  also  a  charming  boy.  It  is  a 
little  odd  to  find  him  in  Creevey’s  earliest  letters  become  “  Old 
Charley.”  (He  had  always  been  “Charles”  to  his  friends; 
“  Charley  ”  belonged  to  the  wider  circle  of  admirers.  We  all  know 
Charles’s  and  Charlies,  and  it  would  be  a  congenial  exercise  to 
discriminate  between  the  names,  but  I  forbear.)  Of  course  he 
fascinated  Creevey  also,  who  calls  him  this  “noble  animal,”  and 
“  amiable  creature,”  and  so  shows  him  in  his  last  years  still  the 
unaffected,  kindly  genius  he  had  always  been,  distinguished  by 
sheer  force  of  intellect,  in  all  else  the  natural  friend  to  all  pleasures 
and  frailties.  It  is  good  to  know  that  in  1803  “you  would  be 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  vigour  of  body,  the  energy  of  mind, 
the  innocent  playfulness  and  happiness  of  Fox.  The  contrast 
between  him  and  his  old  associates  is  the  most  marvellous  thing 
I  ever  saw — they  having  all  the  air  of  shattered  debauchees,  of 
passing  gaming,  drinking,  sleepless  nights,  whereas  the  old  leader 
of  the  gang  might  really  pass  for  the  pattern  and  effect  of  domestic 
good  order.”  Constitution,  partly  or  mostly,  but  also  the  essen¬ 
tially  innocent  soul,  the  native  childlikeness  of  that  lovable 
prodigy,  I  like  to  fancy ;  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  record.  Pitt, 
of  course,  is  “the  fellow”;  the  useful  working  of  our  glorious 
party  system,  which  ensures  that  half  the  politicians  shall  belittle 
any  great  man  on  the  other  side,  was  in  strong  force. 

The  Royal  Family  was  honoured  by  affording  Mr.  Creevey  a 
great  part  of  his  anecdotes,  jokes,  and  reflections.  I  cannot  but 
think  there  was  something  heartless  and  unamiable  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  letter  writers  and  diarists  of  the  period  speak  of  it. 
Of  course,  the  extreme  reverence  of  our  attitude  to  the  Crown, 
which  is  a  creation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  later  years,  must  not  be 
looked  for.  It  would  have  seemed  un-English  to  Creevey’s  con¬ 
temporaries.  I  can  understand,  also,  the  contemptuous  references  to 
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the  first  two  Georges,  who  were  despised  as  foreigners  of  an  inferior 
social  civilisation,  and  were  unkindly  men.  George  III.,  too,  who 
in  many  ways  claimed  respect,  was  naturally  hated  for  his  success¬ 
ful  fighting  in  politics ;  it  is  natural  that  Brougham  should  refer 
to  him  as  the  “  old  ruffian  ”  in  writing  to  Creevey,  and  that  “  the 
gentleman  at  the  end  of  the  Mall”  should  be  his  most  impartial 
description.  But  George  the  Fourth,  though  he  might  not  claim 
respect,  might  reasonably  complain  (as  he  complained  to  Croker) 
of  ingratitude  and  unkindness  towards  him  personally.  The 
Whigs  thought  he  threw  them  over.  Good;  a  reason  for  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him.  But,  as  well  as  courting  them  politically,  before  he 
was  Regent,  he  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  genuine  personal  kind¬ 
ness  to  individuals.  Creevey,  for  instance,  was  entertained  over 
and  over  again  at  the  Pavilion;  Mrs.  Creevey  was  complimented 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  confidences,  and  so  on.  (It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  marriage  was  regarded  as 
regularising  her  position,  or  that  even  when  she  had  ceased  to 
live  with  the  Regent,  she  was  “received”  in  English  society.) 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  the  Regent  intended  not  to  dismiss 
his  father’s  Ministers  his  “  folly  and  villainy  ”  became  clear  to 
Mr.  Creevey,  and  from  that  time  onwards  poor  “  Prinny,”  as  they 
called  him  even  after  he  was  King,  is  handled  mercilessly  and  at 
times  brutally,  both  by  Creevey  and  his  correspondents.  It  was 
the  mode  of  the  time,  and  it  was  unfair,  because  if  the  Royalties 
were  fair  game  for  criticism,  as  of  course  they  were,  they  were 
also  entitled  to  ordinary  pity  and  sympathy,  and  in  the  main  they 
were  all,  George  and  his  brothers — perhaps  one  should  except  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland — very  human  and  good-natured  people.  But 
“Prinny  has  let  loose  his  belly,  which  now  reaches  his  knees; 
otherwise  he  is  said  to  be  well  ” — (Lord  Folkestone  to  Creevey  in 
1818 :  George  had  given  up  stays) — is  a  fair  specimen  of  their  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  rather  coarse-fibred.  There  is,  however,  a  deal 
that  is  amusing  in  all  this  abuse  of  Prinny.  As,  for  example,  the 
Duke’s  attacking  him  for  swearing — of  all  things  in  the  world. 
“  By  God !  you  never  saw  such  a  figure  in  your  life  as  he  is,”  the 
Duke  is  made  to  say  in  Creevey’s  journal.  “Then  he  speaks  and 
swears  so  like  old  Falstaff,  that  damn  me  if  I  was  not  ashamed  to 
walk  into  a  room  with  him.”  A  touch  of  Creevey’s  humour  here. 
It  was  Lord  Thanet  who  called  George  the  “bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,”  a  phrase  which,  as  Creevey  said,  would  have  annoyed  him 
more  than  “  our  fat  friend.”  His  brothers  were  treated  with  the 
same  unkind  raillery,  and  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  homely  and 
unaffected.  It  was  a  tradition,  no  doubt,  this  hostile  attitude, 
perhaps  better  than  servility.  A  few  stories,  however,  of  William’s 
genuine,  though  undignified,  kindliness  are  related  pleasantly, 
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and  Creevey,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  conciliated  by 
Victoria’s  virgin  modesty  and  grace ;  there  is  a  picture  one  can  see 
of  her  struggling  to  get  off  a  tight  glove  when  he  was  presented  to 
her  at  Brighton.  George’s  singing  has  often  been  mentioned 
(and  criticised),  hut  I  had  never  heard  before  of  his  lending  his 
vocal  assistance  to  the  band  in  the  Pavilion,  “  and  very  loud,  too,” 
Mr.  Creevey  says.  All  this  early  part  about  him  shows  at  least 
a  pleasant  host,  and  the  pumped-up  indignation  about  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  might  have  been  less  bitter.  Still,  he  was  certainly  bringing 
the  monarchy  down  with  a  run,  and  when  one  reads  that  Dr. 
O’Reilly,  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  said  that  “with 
common  prudence  he  might  have  lived  to  a  hundred,”  one  reflects 
that  perhaps  his  excesses  were  for  the  best. 

Creevey’s  conversations  with  Wellington  are  most  life-like. 
Croker’s  tell  one  infinitely  more  of  military  and  political  points; 
but  he  never  gives  us  the  “  real  thing,”  the  Duke,  as  he  really 
spoke,  in  all  his  bluff  sincerity  and  unconsciousness.  Creevey 
started  by  undervaluing  him  as  a  political  opponent,  but  he  was 
brought  round  by  the  Duke’s  good  sense,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  by  the 
great  man’s  friendliness.  One  enjoys  his  saying.  Just  after 
Waterloo,  “  By  God !  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  done  if  I  had 
not  been  there.”  Creevey,  discreet  for  once,  omitted  this  sentence 
in  sending  home  a  report  of  the  conversation,  thinking  it  might 
sound  vainglorious,  and  rightly  perceiving  that  the  Duke  had  no 
thought  of  himself  at  all.  He  showed  “  no  triumph  or  Joy,”  but 
spoke  of  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  business  done,  a  grave  business 
which  had  cost  so  many  lives.  Just,  in  fact,  as  Englishmen  like 
their  generals  to  speak,  even  to  the  Duke’s  plainness.  “It  has 
been  a  damned  serious  business;  Bliicher  and  I  have  lost  30,000 
men.  It  has  been  a  damned  nice  thing — the  nearest  run  thing 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.”  Surely  if  ever  a  good  Englishman 
spoke  it  was  then. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  of  Creevey’s  friends,  unless  one  were 
to  dive  into  the  smaller  politics  and  pick  up  very  minute  pearls 
indeed  of  added  information.  He  was  at  home  with  Grey,  and 
Lord  Sefton,  and  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  calls 
“  Barney  ”  or  “  Scroop.”  It  was  Sefton  who  offered  him  a  dinner 
in  London  whenever  he  dined  nowhere  else ;  Grey,  with  whom  he 
stayed  several  weeks  at  a  time.  With  Holland  House  he  was 
sometimes  familiar,  sometimes  at  feud,  resenting  Lady  Holland’s 
bullying  ways — one  remembers  Melbourne’s  “  damned  if  I’ll  dine 
with  you  at  all!” — and  I  think  enjoying  the  overtures  she  would 
make  for  his  recall.  The  people  he  cuts  at  in  passing  are  legion. 
He  was  friends  with  Brougham  at  first,  nominally  so  till  the  end, 
but,  like  many  other  men,  soon  began  to  suspect  that  brilliant 
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eccentric  of  double-dealing  and  rapidly  arrived  at  his  “  low  lying 
dirty  shuffling  villany.”  To  Macaulay  I  was  pleased — it  would 
be  tedious  to  explain  why — to  read  that  he  took  a  great  dislike. 

“  Yesterday  I  dined  at  Stanley’s.  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Gordon 
were  the  only  performers  after  dinner,  and  two  more  noisy,  vulgar 
fellows  I  never  saw.  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Kempt,  McDonald,  and  I 
settled  that  between  ourselves  afterwards.”  He  disliked  Lord 
John  Eussell,  and  was  of  opinion  that  D’Orsay  was  “as  ultra  a 
villain  as  either  city,”  London  or  Paris,  “can  produce.”  That  I 
was  sorry  to  read,  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  amusing  to  read  cen¬ 
sorious  than  eulogistic  judgments,  is  it  not?  Creevey  gives  you  a 
great  many. 

Useless  to  extract  many  more  of  the  interesting  points :  how 
he  travelled  in  the  earliest  railway,  and  was  terrified  by  its 
twenty  miles  an  hour;  how  a  balloon  drew  out  the  members  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  there  was  a  count-out,  and 
Brougham,  who  had  been  preparing  a  speech  all  day,  could  not 
deliver  it ;  how  Lady  Holland  described  Lady  C.  Lamb’s  notorious 
“  Glenarvon  ”  to  Mrs.  Creevey,  and  gave  her  the  key,  and  the 
like.  I  am  reminded  by  this  that  one  sometimes  needs  a  key 
to  Mr.  Creevey,  where  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  suppressed  names. 
For  his  editing  in  general  I  offer  my  humble  praises.  The  book 
did  not  require  the  extraordinarily  thorough  annotation  which 
Mr.  Prothero  has  given  Byron’s  letters.  I  think  that  Sir  Herbert 
might  have  given  occasionally  the  least  bit  more  of  information, 
for  the  sake  of  readers  who  are  not  well  “up”  in  the  period; 
llohhouse,  for  example,  is  mentioned  several  times,  and  it  would 
have  added  to  their  interest  to  be  told  that  he  was  Byron’s  most 
intimate  friend ;  or  when  Queen  Adelaide’s  refusal  to  receive  the 
Buchess  of  St.  Albans  (relict  of  Mr.  Coutts)  is  related,  they 
might  have  been  told  that  she  had  been  Mrs.  Mellon,  the  famous 
actress.  Mr.  Creevey  will  make  his  way  to  other  than  the  well- 
informed.  In  the  main,  however,  Sir  Herbert’s  identifications 
and  dates  are  all  that  is  required,  and  his  interspersed  narrative 
is  excellently  to  the  point.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  his  suppres¬ 
sions  are  always  wise,  quite  sure  they  are  not  always  logical.  He 
speaks  of  a  “  severe  system  of  selection,”  and  sometimes  gives 
initials  only — once,  when  all  that  is  said  is  that  certain  people 
were  talking  scandal.  Creevey  died  in  1838;  was  any  one 
likely  to  be  aggrieved?  It  is  assumed  that  the  King  does  not 
object  to  scandalous  stories  about  his  great-uncles,  or  even  about 
his  grandfather;  and  if  that  is  so,  need  his  subjects  be  supposed 
more  touchy?  In  one  place  Creevey  gives  the  parentage  of 
Captain  Garth,  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  makes  “the  Duke 
of  .  .  .  ,”  and  the  “  Princess  - ,”  and  then  remarks  that  he 
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would  “  hesitate  to  withdraw  the  veil,”  if  Madame  de  Lieven  had 
not  done  so.  Withdraw  the  veil  indeed !  I  know  I  am  on  more 
slippery  ground  if  I  add  that  the  suppression  of  coarse  phrases,  the 
“  terms  too  little  equivocal  for  modern  taste,”  does  not  meet  my 
approval.  My  reasons  are  that  these  books  are  produced  for 
grown-up  people,  who  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of 
adopting  offensive  terms  into  their  own  conversation,  that  the 
very  omission  gives  a  disproportionate  importance  to  mere 
fashions  of  speech,  that  the  terms  in  question  may  be  interesting 
for  the  history  of  language,  and  that  since  we  do  not  expect  con¬ 
temporary  notions  of  taste  in  other  respects,  when  we  read  long 
dead  authors,  it  is  foolish  to  force  our  contemporary  taste  upon 
them  in  this  respect.  But  I  have  argued  the  matter  before,  and 
know  that  I  am  alone  in  my  opinion.  No  one  ever  says  or  writes 
anything  coarse  now,  or  can  endure  that  his  grandfather  ever 
did  so  either.  Be  it  said  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  less 
squeamish  than  most  other  English  editors.  I  take  leave  of  my 
pleasant  gossip  a  little  saddened  at  the  end.  For  though  we  may 
dig*  up  more  of  his  like,  I  doubt  if  any  one  living  is  preparing  a 
rivalry  with  him.  We  push  more,  and  have  less  leisure  generally, 
it  may  be,  but  I  fancy  that  the  Creevey  type  of  man,  the  man 
who  was  in,  and  of,  the  most  important  political  or  other  life  of 
the  time,  but  had  leisure  from  his  own  advancement  to  observe 
and  write  down,  is  too  scarce.  Also,  I  fancy,  that  the  society  he 
describes,  where  social  gifts  were  still  valued  for  their  own  sake, 
and  money  was  less  of  an  open  sesame  anywhere,  must  have  been 
more  agreeable,  on  the  whole,  than  any  general  society  we  are 
likely  soon  to  see  again.  ...  I  began  by  noting  our  increasing 
richness  in  old  letters  and  diaries;  I  will  end  by  hoping  that  the 
increase  may  continue.  When  we  see,  I  forget  how  many 
thousand,  new  novels  come  out  every  year,  novels  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  superfluous  creation  of  imaginary  dullards 
in  a  world  that  is  full  of  real  ones,  we  may  surely  find  room  for 
more  of  these  genuine  records  of  interesting  life. 

“Could  you  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples — ” 

Could  we  exchange  the  novels  of  Messrs.  A.,  B.,  and  C.  for  another 
Walpole,  or  even  another  Creevey! 


G.  S.  Street. 
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History,  Biography,  &c. 
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The  Memoirs  of  General  von  Stosch.  (Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Generals 
und  Admirals  Albrecht  v.  Stosch.)  Edited  by  Ulrich  v.  Stosch. 
Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Verlags  Anstalt,  1904. 

The  appearance  of  these  reminiscences,  based  almost  exclusively  on 
private  letters,  only  occasionally  elucidated  by  their  authors’  comments 
at  a  later  date,  created  something  of  a  sensation  in  Germany.  As  the 
editor  discovered  that  their  publication  gave  offence  in  several  quarters, 
he  decided  to  break  them  off  for  “  all  measurable  future  ”  with  the 
year  1872,  the  date  of  his  father’s  appointment  to  office  as  Minister 
of  the  Marine.  Stosch  served  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia’s  quarter¬ 
master-general  during  the  Austrian  campaign,  accompanied  him  on 
several  of  his  foreign  tours,  served  as  chief  of  the  commissariat  on  the 
headquarters  staff  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  relieved  Manteuffel 
in  command  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  throughout  his  public  life 
was  the  object  of  Bismarck’s  unceasing  distrust  and  animosity.  The 
earlier  letters,  which  are  throughout  written  in  terms  of  amazing  can¬ 
dour,  are  of  especial  interest  to  English  readers,  as  showing  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  wherewith  the  court  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  (the  late  Empress  Frederick)  was  watched  by  the  Ministerial 
Party  on  account  of  its  alleged  Liberal  and  “  English  ”  tendencies,  and 
also  for  their  very  lively  account  of  the  war  of  1866.  Equally  remark¬ 
able  are  the  letters  from  Versailles  during  the  siege  of  Paris  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  quarrels  and  anxieties  of  the  German  leaders. 
Stosch  was  always  in  the  close  confidence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
of  his  wife,  and  in  touch  with  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  notably 
with  Gustav  Freytag,  whose  policy  he  inspired.  The  outspokenness 
which  characterises  his  criticisms  on  men  and  events  of  his  day  is 
remarkable,  and  his  correspondence  throughout  furnishes  very  inter¬ 
esting  sidelights  on  a  chapter  of  contemporary  history  ^rom  the  pen 
of  a  man  of  great  independence  of  character,  who  justly  claims  to  have 
looked  “  behind  the  scenes.” 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  {Die  Mexicanische  Kaiser- 
tragodie.)  By  Dr.  Ernst  Schmid.  Ritter  von  Travera:  Vienna, 
1903. 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service,  in  this 
handsome  volume  of  memoirs,  gives  perhaps  the  first  authoritative 
account  of  the  ill-fated  adventure  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  to  found 
an  Empire  in  Mexico.  The  diplomatic  history  of  the  enterprise  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  intimate  knowledge,  and  the  story  of  the  Archduke’s 
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capture  and  execution,  furnish  chapters  of  exceptional,  almost  sen¬ 
sational,  interest,  to  which  the  author’s  distinguished  literary  style 
contributes  effectively.  The  book  is  a  romance  of  history  of  more 
absorbing  interest  than  most  works  of  fiction. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Most  Recent  Past  of  Germany.  {Zur  Jumjsten- 

deutschen  Verganuenheit.)  By  Kaid  Lamprecht.  Freiburg: 

Heyfelder,  1904. 

A  second  supplementary  volume  to  the  talented  Leipzig  historian’s 
great  “  German  history,”  a  niotable  experiment,  as  hotly  criticised  as 
it  is  warmly  applauded,  of  writing  history  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  psychologist,  as  the  story  of  “  the  development  of  national  and 
universal  humanity.”  The  fifth  volume  of  his  work  brought  the 
reader  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  whence  he  seems  to  be  con¬ 
structing  history  backwards.  Two  years  ago  his  first  suppplemeiitary 
volume  dealing  with  the  last  phases  of  contemporary  poetry,  art,  and 
philosophy  was  keenly  debated,  and  to-day  his  review  of  the  internal 
and  external  policy  of  his  country  is  likely  to  stir  up  no  less  heated 
controversy,  notably  for  his  character  sketches  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  and  psychologist  of  Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  William 
II.  Historically,  more  valuable  perhaps  is  his  review  of  the  evolution 
of  the  existing  political  parties  in  Germany  from  1815,  with  its  hot 
attack  on  the  Parliamentary  system.  The  second  half  of  the  volume 
deals  with  international  politics  down  to  yesterday,  and  even  includes 
the  author’s  views  in  the  Shipping  Trust,  and  a  glorification  of  the 
German  Empire  as  the  typical  etat  tentacidalre,  psychologically 
speaking.  This  volume  is,  in  short,  a  very  striking  object-lesson  of 
the  methods  of  the  author  as  applied  to  the  historical  phenomena  of 
yesterday.  Though  the  turgidity  of  his  style  due  to  his  fondness  for 
apostrophe,  and  his  weakness  for  cumbrous  terminology,  make  Lamp- 
recht’s  writings  anything  save  easy  reading,  the  range  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  point  of  view  are  signally  conspicuous  in  this  new  volume. 
It  is  an  experiment  in  the  writing  of  history  as  notable  as  was  that 
of  Carlyle. 

Jules  Ferry.  By  Alfred  Rambaud.  Paris:  Plon  Nourrit,  1903. 

The  first  biography  of  any  importance  of  Ferry  since  his  death 
some  ten  years  ago,  written  probably  not  without  political  bias  by  a 
politician  who  has  always  associated  himself  with  Meline’s  propaganda. 
It  is  a  chronicle  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  excerpts  from  speeches 
and  newspaper  articles,  and  little  worthy  of  the  crowded  and  eventful 
life  it  purports  to  record.  The  dulness  of  the  biographer  is,  it  would 
seem,  no  guarantee  for  his  trustworthiness  in  matters  of  fact.  The 
author,  according  to  Max  Nordau,  mistakes  the  Portuguese  author, 
J.  Magathaes  Lima,  for  a  M.  Magathaes,  of  Lima,  and  remarks  in 
ail  seriousness  that  a  work  dedicated  by  him  to  Ferry  must  have 
been  sent  back  in  manuscript  to  Lima ! 

Le  Due  et  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul.  By  Gaston  Maugras.  Two  volumes. 

Paris:  Plon  Nourrit,  1903. 

M.  Maugras  has  enriched  the  chronicles  of  historical  scandal  with 
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two  most  attractive  volumes  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Choiseul;  “  their  family  life,  their  friends,  and  their  times.”  As  a 
social  history  of  the  courts  of  Louis  XV.,  their  value  becomes  manifest 
for  all  their  author’s  lightness  of  style.  Before  his  promotion  to  the 
King’s  all  powerful  Minister,  the  Duke  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
the  Ambassador  of  France  at  Rome  and  at  Vienna,  and  his  career 
at  both  capitals  furnishes  lively  reading.  The  siege  of  his  opera  box 
in  Rome  is  a  delicious  incident.  The  Duke  was  a  representative  of 
the  old  nobility  who  deemed  it  something  of  a  condescension  to  become 
a  Minister  of  his  King.  He  assumed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
being  rude  with  the  most  exquisite  politeness,  for  he  did  not  exchange 
letters  with  Voltaire  without  learning  something  of  the  art.  How  he 
retained  the  King’s  favour,  or  at  any  rate  office,  for  twelve  years  is 
astounding.  But  if  one  mistress  had  brought  him  to  favour,  another 
was  the  cause  of  his  fall.  But  he  fell  in  a  style  worthy  of  himself. 
Hitherto  a  minister  dismissed  from  the  light  of  the  Royal  countenance 
was  banished  into  outer  darkness.  Not  so  Choiseul.  His  court  at 
Chantiloop  eclipsed  that  of  Versailles.  The  second  volume  deals  elo¬ 
quently  with  the  state  the  fallen  Minister  kept  in  his  disgrace,  until 
in  1785  he  gave  his  last  audience  with  death  in  the  ante-room.  He 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  grand  seigneur  of  the  old  regime.  More 
pathetic  is  the  story  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  few  women  of  the  French 
court  in  the  eighteenth  century  who  had  no  history.  “  Elle  ne  me  fait 
pas  cocu,”  said  her  husband,  as  if  in  surprise.  She  never  did,  not 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  passionnette.  When  the  Duke  died,  the  burden 
of  his  debts  fell  upon  her.  On  the  unequal  struggle  the  Revolutio-n 
broke,  but  spared  her  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  poverty.  Her  bio¬ 
grapher  has  found  a  letter  in  which  an  unknown  writer  in  1801 
informs  the  First  Consul  that  citoyenne  Crozat  “  ci-devant  Mme.  de 
Choiseul  ”  is  dying  of  starvation.  Bonaparte  was  prompt  to  send  aid 
but  help  came  too  late.  It  is  a  story  of  human  interest,  apart  from 
its  historical  value.  M.  Maugras’  last  work  is  wholly  fascinating. 

Correspondence  Inedite  du  Due  V ictor-F ran(;ois  de  Broglie  avec  le 
1‘rince  Xavier  de  Saxe.  Edited  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  J. 
Vernier.  Four  volumes.  Paris;  A.  Michel,  1903. 

The  letters  cover  the  period  of  1759  to  1761,  and  the  volumes  are 
published  by  subscription. 

Cervantes  y  sa  Epoca.  By  Ramon  Leon  Maiuez.  Xeres  do  la 
Frontera:  Litographia  Xerezana,  1903. 

A  new  history  of  Cervantes  and  his  times,  by  a  biographer  who  has 
made  the  study  of  the  subject  his  life’s  w'ork,  and  who,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  published  a  life  of  Cervantes  which  has  remained  a  text¬ 
book.  In  his  new  work  the  author  amends  his  earlier  narrative  in  the 
light  of  his  later  researches,  and  has  unearthed  a  good  deal  of  new 
material.  More  specially  interesting  is  his  account  of  the  Valladolid 
trial  in  1605,  from  which  he  discharges  Ceiwantes  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character.  He  also  deals  exhaustively  with  the  closing  years 
of  his  hero’s  life,  and  fastens  the  authorship  of  the  parody  of  “  Don 
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Quixote/’  published  under  the  pen  name  of  Alonso  Fernando  de  Avel- 
laneda,  on  Lopez  de  Vega,  as  his  contribution  to  the  contemporary 
attack  on  Cervantes.  The  biography  furnishes  an  introduction  to  a 
new  edition  of  Don  Quixote. 

Letters  of  Eminent  Contemporaries  to  Franz  Liszt.  (Briefe  Hervor- 
ragender  Zeitgenosien  an  Franz  Liszt.)  Edited  by  La  Mara. 
Third  volume.  1836-1886.  Leipzig:  Breitkoff  und  Hartel. 

Two  volumes  in  this  series  appeared  in  1895.  The  present  and  third 
volume  of  the  series  has  been  compiled  by  virtue  of  its  editor’s  industry, 
and,  like  its  predecessors,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  latter  years 
of  Liszt’s  life,  testifies  to  the  place  he  can  claim  amo'ng  the  most 
intellectual  men  and  women  of  his  time.  In  the  first  place,  the 
volume  should  appeal  to  the  lover  of  music,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
interest  for  the  general  reader. 

Art,  Literature,  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Goethe.  By  K.  J.  Mobius.  Leipzig:  Barth,  1903. 

Professor  Mobius’  new  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy 
of  its  researches  and  range  of  its  learning,  is  one  of  those  curious 
diagnoses  of  the  case  of  a  man  of  genius  by  a  man  of  science.  Patho¬ 
logically  considered,  Goethe  was,  it  seems,  a  neuropath ;  he  was  ill 
because,  being  a  man  of  genius,  he  transgressed  the  “zone  of  health.” 
Not  that  Mobius,  like  Weinhold,  necessarily  discovers  symptoms  of 
insanity  in  Goethe’s  works  and  letters.  It  is,  however,  the  “abnor¬ 
mal  ”  that,  so  he  insists,  fascinates  the  reader  in  Goethe’s  art.  From 
these  points  of  view  he  criticises  his  patient’s  works  at  length  as  the 
expression  of  abnormality  during  cyclic  periods  of  mental  sur- 
excitation.  Most  interesting,  perhaps,  are  his  researches  into  Goethe’s 
ancestry,  in  which  he  finds  a  history  of  alcoholism. 

Criminal  Types  in  Shakespeare's  Dramas.  {V erhrecher-Typen  in 
Shakespeare’ s  Dramen.)  By  Josef  Kohler.  Berlin :  Eisner,  1903. 

An  attractive  little  volume  of  essays  by  an  enthusiastic  Shakes¬ 
pearean  scholar.  The  author  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  crim¬ 
inals  with  “  asocial  sense,”  who,  like  Macbeth,  are  led  to  their  misdeeds 
by  weakness  of  will,  or,  like  Brutus,  by  some  over-powering  passion, 
and  those  who,  like  Edmund  and  lago,  are  morally  insane,  and  beyond 
the  social  pale.  As  a  contribution  to  the  criminology  of  literature, 
these  studies  are  both  original  and  suggestive. 

Cairo.  By  Franz  Pasha.  No.  21.  “Famous  Art  Centres”  series. 
Leipzig:  Seemann,  1903. 

The  author  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  Egyptian  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  and  in  consequence  has  complete  command  of  his 
subject.  The  sacred  buildings  are  treated  first,  then  the  profane,  in¬ 
cluding  even  the  baths,  and  finally  the  mausoleums,  and  in  none  of 
them  does  the  guide  fail  to  point  out  any  art  treasure  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  A  particularly  valuable  feature  of  the  book  are  the  many 
illustrations  depicting  for  the  most  part  objects  of  interest  which  are 
not  readily  accessible  to  the  European  traveller.  A  useful  appendix 
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by  von  Bissing  catalogues  the  antiquities  in  Egyptian  museums  con¬ 
cisely. 

Bibliographie  des  CEuvres  de  Carmen  Sylva.  By  G.  Bengesco.  Paris: 

Le  Soudier,  1903. 

A  handsome  volume  giving  lengthy  excerpts  from  all  the  principal  • 
literary  works  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  together  with  a  critical 
appreciation  of  their  merits. 

Un  Artiste  d’ Autrefois.  By  E.  Bontet  de  Monoel.  Paris:  Plon 
Nourrit,  1903. 

A  biography  of  Adolphe  Nourrit,  with  some  interesting  extracts 
from  his  correspondence,  which  give  some  quaint  sidelights  on  the  life 
of  contemporary  artists. 

Ernest  Renan  en  Bretagne.  By  R.  d’Ys.  Paris:  Emile  Paul,  1903. 

An  attractively  written  contribution  to  Renan’s  biography,  for 
which  the  author  has  had  access  to  a  good  deal  of  new  material.  A 
preface  is  contributed  by  M.  Claretie. 

La  Jeunesse  de  Balzac.  By  G.  Hanotaux  and  G.  Vicaire.  Paris: 
Ferrond,  1903. 

The  book  recounts  with  scrupulous  minuteness  the  story  of  Balzac’s 
early  life  as  a  printer  and  type-caster  from  1825-28,  and  its  effect 
on  the  development  of  his  character.  It  is  a  work  that  every  student 
of  Balzac  will  welcome  with  pleasure. 

Fiction  and  Light  Literature. 

Tales  from  a  Little  Garrison.  (^Aus  einer  Kleinen  Garrison.)  By 
Lieutenant  Bilse.  Vienna:  Wiener  Verlag,  1903. 

A  succes  de  scandale.  The  author,  under  a  nom  de  guerre,  in  a 
somewhat  mediocre  and  unsavoury  novel,  depicted  the  social  life  of 
a  regiment  quartered  in  a  little  town  of  Elsass,  and  the  evils  arising 
from  its  isolation.  The  caps  fitted  so  nicely  that  his  superior  officers 
took  action  against  him  for  his  lively  strictures  on  their  morals  and 
manners.  After  their  cross-examination  in  the  witness-box  had  testi¬ 
fied  to  the  penetration  and  accuracy  of  the  author’s  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion,  the  court  martial  cashiered  him,  after  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
and  ordered  his  novel  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  now,  in  consequence, 
published  in  Vienna,  and  is  for  the  moment  probably  more  widely 
read  than  any  work  of  legitimate  fiction  on  the  Continent. 

The  P.  C.  Behm  Family.  {Famdie  P.  C.  Behm.)  By  Ottomar 
Euking.  Dresden :  Reissher,  1903. 

The  story  gives  a  very  clever  picture  of  bourgeois  life  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  town.  The  heroine,  who  is  to  her  family  circle  somewhat  as 
Sudermann’s  Magda  was  to  the  Schwartz  household  before  she  went 
out  into  the  world,  is  a  very  finely  drawn  character.  The  tone  of 
the  story  is  savagely  pessimistic,  but  is  relieved  by  a  sense  of  humour. 
The  author’s  style  is  refreshingly  natural  and  straightforward. 

Veau  Profonde.  By  Paul  Bourget.  Paris:  Plon  Nourrit. 

Bourget’s  deep  waters  would  perhaps  be  of  no  particular  depth 
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except  for  the  fact  that  they  run  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Con¬ 
sequently  both  scenes  of  the  sensational  little  drama  are  enacted  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  society.  The  first  half  of  the  story  deals  with 
the  liaison  of  a  lady  of  fashion  with  her  lover,  who  has  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  caste  in  the  dock,  the  second  with  the  results  this  love 
affair  has  for  the  succeeding  generation.  The  incidental  sketches  of 
fashionable  life  in  Paris  are  skilful  enough  to  account  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  book. 

Jena  ou  Sedan?  By  F.  II.  Beyerlein.  Two  volumes.  Paris:  Tallan- 
dier. 

The  translation  of  a  German  novel  that  is  being  widely  read  in 
France.  The  author  deals  trenchantly,  and  with  intimate  knowledge, 
with  certain  evils  that  he  claims  to  have  observed  alike  among  officers 
and  men  in  the  German  army,  and  leaves  his  reader  with  the  un¬ 
answered  question  whether  the  next  great  war  will  lead  them  to  another 
Jena  or  to  a  second  Sedan.  Apart  from  its  “  tendency,”  the  novel  has 
a  clever,  well-written  story. 

Miscellanea. 

Bahel  and  Bible.  {Zweiter  Vortrag  iiher  Babel  tind  Bibel.)  By 
Friedrich  Delitzsch.  Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Verlags  Anstalt,  1903. 

The  second  brochure,  explanatory  of  and  amending  his  famous 
lecture  on  the  relations  between  the  Jewish  and  Babylonian  morality 
and  religion,  which  let  loose  the  hotly  argued  “  Babel  and  Bible” 
controversy,  complicated  by  an  Imperial  utterance  in  support  of 
revelation  and  orthodoxy.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  German  Emperor. 

The  Land  of  Illimitable  Possibilities.  (l)as  Land  der  Unbegrenzten 
Moglichkeiten.)  By  L.  M.  Goldberger.  .Berlin:  Fontane,  1903. 

The  subtitle  of  this  interesting  volume,  “  Some  observations  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  United  States,”  sufficiently  explains  its  purpose. 
It  deals  more  particularly  and  with  exhaustive  knowledge  with  such 
problems  as  the  labour  question,  the  protective  policy,  and  the  trust 
system  in  America  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  trader.  He 
is  at  pains  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  succumbing  terror-stricken 
to  the  bogey  of  “  American  competition,”  and  urges  a  closer  entente 
cordiale  between  the  two  countries,  as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with 
an  intelligent  adaptation  of  American  business  methods.  The  im¬ 
pression  the  book  emphasises  most  strongly  is  the  author’s  admiration 
for  the  natural  wealth  and  unexploited  resources  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  work  that  for  the  very  practical  and  instructive  method  in  which 
it  is  written  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  in  Germany. 

\The  Editor  ho'pes  to  continue  this  selected  list  of  foreign  books  at 
various  periods  during  the  current  yeur.^ 
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THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTURY. 

A  ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH 

BY 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Sacred  Palace. 

The  gay  and  luxurious  young  Basileus  was  no  sooner  installed  in  his 
father’s  throne  than  he  redoubled  the  riot  and  debauchery  that  had 
been  kept  in  restraint,  or,  at  least,  in  concealment  by  Constantine 
Born-in-the-Purple.  Romanus,  who  had  been  born-in-the-purple  him¬ 
self,  whose  legitimacy  as  Augustus  could  not  be  disputed,  whilst  his 
personal  popularity  as  a  gallant  and  gracious  Prince  was  renowned 
far  and  wide,  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  curb  or  to  restrain  his 
excesses.  He  replaced  most  of  the  aged  and  trusty  counsellors  of  his 
father  with  parasites  and  favourites  of  his  own;  and  the  revels  and 
buffooneries  to  which  he  gave  himself,  reminded  the  serious  of  the 
orgies  of  Elagabalus,  or  Michael  the  Drunkard.  Wrestlers  from  Cappar 
docia,  singers  and  lutists  from  the  Lesbian  theatres,  boys  who  might 
have  stood  as  models  for  the  Apollino  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  Herm¬ 
aphrodite  of  the  Louvre,  lounged  about  the  Koiton  of  the  Basileus  of 
New  Rome.  The  Basilissa  was  not  much  seen  in  those  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts;  for  she  troubled  herself  as  little  about  the  Basileus  and  his 
amusements  as  he  did  about  her  and  hers.  Indeed,  women  were  no 
longer  welcomed  in  the  hareem  of  the  voluptuous  Romanus.  Theo- 
phano  had  her  own  court,  her  privy  purse,  her  favourites,  her  eunuchs, 
her  guards — and  her  own  schemes. 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  since  the  coronation  ceremonies  when 
Romanus,  who  had  prolonged  his  feast  late  into  the  waning  day,  was 
surrounded  by  his  creatures  and  his  scandalous  favourites,  led  on  by 
Chaerina,  a  disfrocked  prelate,  and  now  his  coryphaeus  of  the  hermaphro¬ 
dites.  He  had  just  listened  to  a  fescennine  song  by  his  favourite 
buffoon,  at  which  the  parasites  sought  to  surpass  the  applause  of  the 
Caesar;  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  posture-dance  by  one  of  his  young 
athletes,  the  Parakeimomenos  sent  his  secretary  to  beg  for  an  audience 
with  the  Basileus. 

“  Bring  him  in,”  cried  Romanus,  jovially,  “  if  his  Eminence  will 
promise  not  to  scold.  I  am  never  too  busy  to  see  my  invaluable  Nestor 
and  -fidus  Achates.  And  so  begone  all  of  ye!  sat3n:s,  fauns,  and  young 
devils  who  would  make  a  sinner  of  Saint  Peter  himself  1  ” 

Romanus,  debauched  as  he  was,  was  neither  a  fool  nor  an  utter 
fribble;  and  he  thoroughly  understood  that,  if  he  was  to  enjoy  his 
pleasures  and  his  popularity,  he  must  place  the  government  of  the 
Empire  in  able  hands.  Accordingly,  he  had  given  his  confidence  to 
the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  the  Eunuch,  Joseph  Bringas — whom  he 

(1)  Copyright,  1903,  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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created  anew  the  President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  of  the  Senate. 
Joseph,  indeed,  was  a  statesman  of  consummate  ability  and  vast  ex¬ 
perience.  Eunuch  as  he  was,  he  had  courage,  energy,  caution,  and 
profound  knowledge  of  men  and  of  things.  It  had  long  been  the 
tradition  of  the  Empire  to  entrust  the  ultimate  seals  of  office  and  the 
most  important  arcana  of  state  to  men  who,  either  by  their  sacerdotal 
rank  or  the  cruel  ambition  of  their  parents  and  Sovereigns,  were  in¬ 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  purple  themselves.  Men,  so  prepared 
from  infancy  for  confidential  employment  about  the  cabinet  and  bed¬ 
chambers  of  Basileus  and  Basilissa,  were  in  no  way  disparaged  thereby, 
but  held  an  honourable  rank  almost  analogous  to  that  of  dukes  in 
modern  times.  Joseph  was  as  well  qualified  to  direct  the  fortunes  of 
the  Empire  as  any  one  of  the  many  millions  within  it;  and  Romanus 
well  knew  his  value:  how  much  his  own  peace,  good  name,  perhaps 
his  throne  and  his  life,  depended  on  the  brain  and  will  of  such  a 
statesman. 

After  the  ceremonious  reverences  by  the  Parakeimomenos  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  august  presence — reverences  which  the  good-natured  Basileus 
cut  short  with  a  pleasant  welcome,  “  What  brings  ye  here.  My  Lord, 
with  so  gloomy  a  look — at  so  unreasonable  a  season — to  disturb  our 
peace  ?  ” 

“  I  have  grave  news  from  Miletus,  most  august  Sovereign,  which 
I  cannot  keep  from  your  royal  wisdom  for  an  hour.  An  infidel  fleet 
has  eluded  our  guardships  off  Cnidus  and  Naxos,  has  swept  up  the 
.(Egean,  and  has  stormed  and  sacked  the  city  of  Miletus  with  horrible 
outrages  of  blood  and  lust.  They  have  carried  away  ten  thousand 
girls  and  youths  into  captivity,  after  massacring  their  parents.” 

“  From  whence  do  they  come,  these  children  of  wrath ;  and  how  are 
we  to  find  them  if  they  have  made  good  their  escape  ?  ” 

"  They  come  from  the  island  of  Crete,  which  they  first  overran  in  the 
disturbed  time  of  your  royal  predecessor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  long 
before  the  augpist  dynasty  of  Basil  had  mounted  the  throne.  There, 
generation  after  generation,  they  have  established  their  power,  haras¬ 
sing  the  Christian  people,  and  forming  almost  impregnable  fortresses 
and  arsenals.  They  issue  thence  from  its  hundred  ports,  as  you  must 
remember,  time  after  time,  sweeping  the  .Egean  Sea  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  Hellespont.  You  have  heard  of  the  terrible  sack  of  Thes- 
salonica  in  the  age  of  your  royal  grandfather,  Leo  the  Learned.  And 
you  must  remember  the  incessant  efforts  in  the  late  reign  and  finally 
the  disastrous  expedition  of  Gongyles  which  cut  your  father’s  royal 
heart  to  its  core,  and,  doubtless,  shortened  his  life.  The  very  existence 
of  this  haunt  of  infidels  and  pirates  is  a  menace  to  the  Empire,  and 
drains  its  life-blood,  its  children,  and  its  wealth.  Our  harried  people, 
plundered  and  decimated,  cannot  pay  the  taxes  due  from  them,  and 
the  finances  of  your  Majesty  are  distressed.  There  is  just  arrived  at 
the  capital  a  young  son  of  the  late  Governor  of  the  Samian  Theme, 
who  has  escaped  from  captivity,  when  the  flourishing  town  of  Miletus 
was  stormed  and  laid  in  ruins.  He  saw  his  gallant  father  murdered 
and  tortured,  his  mother  defiled  and  murdered  by  these  Hagarene 
demons,  and  his  sisters  carried  off  with  himself  to  their  hareems  in 
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Candax,  their  stronghold  in  the  island.  The  lad  was  preserved  by  his 
rare  beauty  for  these  monsters;  and  I  crave  your  Majesty’s  grace  to 
admit  him  to  your  presence,  that  you  may  hear  from  the  lips  of  an 
eye-witness  the  horrors  and  the  desolation  to  which  the  most  loyal  and 
industrious  of  your  Majesty’s  servants  are  subject.” 

“My  excellent  friend  and  sweet  counsellor,  could  not  this  affair  of 
State  be  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Privy  Council  to-morrow — or, 
indeed,  at  its  next  meeting — and  perhaps  with  previous  inquiry  into 
the  facts  and  conditions  ?  And  yet — well !  if  the  lad  be  noble,  and 
the  Antinous  you  describe  (and,  by  Saint  Sebastian,  these  Paynims 
have  a  pretty  taste  in  boys)  why,  I  might  see  him  at  once — if  he  be 
within  our  Palace  and  presentable  at  this  hour.” 

With  this  consent,  the  politic  Minister  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
his  Sovereign  the  poor  lad  who  was  encouraged  to  tell  his  horrible  story 
and  the  siifferings  of  his  family.  He  was,  indeed,  a  youth  of  rare 
beauty  and  winning  artlessness  of  manner.  He  still  wore  the  girl’s 
dress  in  which  he  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Saracen  hareem. 
After  battling  for  days  in  an  open  boat  in  which  he  sailed  forth  at 
night  alone,  he  had  been  fortunately  picked  up  by  a  trading  vessel 
that  brought  him  into  Greek  waters.  The  slight  robe  he  wore  had 
been  almost  torn  in  rags  from  his  graceful  limbs,  and  sufficed  to  show 
that  it  was  no  girl,  but  a  stripling  of  the  finest  Ionic  type.  The 
terrible  life  that  he  had  passed  of  late  had  given  him  an  energy  and 
seriousness  beyond  his  years.  He  spoke  with  eloquence,  fire,  and  not 
a  few  sobs  and  tears  as  he  told  his  awful  tale.  The  voluptuous  Basileus, 
whose  thirst  for  adventure  equalled  his  enjoyment  of  beauty,  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  lad,  graciously  encouraged  him  to  speak,  and  listened 
with  open  ears  to  the  thrilling  and  piteous  tale. 

Young  Glaucus  told  how  peaceful  and  happy  the  town  of  Miletus 
seemed  one  bright  Sunday  morning,  when  the  churches  were  full,  and 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  gay  crowds.  No  one  was  alarmed  when 
a  fleet  of  dromons  was  observed  in  the  offing,  treacherously  hung  with 
the  Imperial  ensigns. 

Suddenly  a  startling  cry  rang  through  the  city  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  ships  were  not  from  the  Imperial  fleet,  but  were 
Saracen  rovers  filled  with  armed  pirates.  The  boy  described  the  gal¬ 
lant  fight  made  by  his  father,  who  manned  the  walls  with  all  the 
available  fighting  men — the  furious  assault  by  engines  and  missiles  of 
the  enemy — and  their  ultimate  entrance  by  an  unguarded  postern. 
Once  in  possession  of  the  arsenal,  the  town  was  given  over  to  fire  and 
sword.  The  youth  wept  as  he  told  of  the  horrid  fate  of  his  father  and 
his  mother,  how  all  that  was  valuable  and  precious  was  torn  out  of 
the  houses,  how  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  how  churches  had  been 
burnt,  and  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge 
perished  in  the  flames.  For  three  days  and  nights  massacres  con¬ 
tinued,  the  booty  was  gathered  in  the  holds  of  the  ships,  and  a  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  had  been  laid  desolate.  Ten  thousand  virgins, 
young  women,  and  lads  of  tender  age,  amongst  them  nuns  torn  from 
their  sacred  monasteries  with  the  children  they  had  gathered  round 
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them,  were  collected  in  the  market  place,  stripped,  inspected,  cata¬ 
logued  like  cattle  at  a  fair,  and  finally  put  up  to  public  auction  and 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  a  portion  both  of  the  fairest  virgins  and 
youths  being  reserved  for  the  commanders  and  chiefs. 

The  Basileus,  to  whom  the  more  personal  and  thrilling  part  of 
Glaucus’  narrative  was  as  fascinating  as  a  romance,  put  many  questions 
to  the  youth  as  to  all  his  adventures  and  experiences,  when  the  politic 
minister  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  lad  that  he  might 
impress  the  Imperial  mind  with  the  need  of  action. 

“  My  Sovereign  Lord,”  he  said,  solemnly,  “  the  truth  is  this — that  a 
flourishing  city,  the  centre  of  a  most  industrious  province,  is  blotted 
out  from  thy  royal  dominions ;  its  population  is  destroyed  or  dispersed ; 
panic  is  spread  through  the  islands  and  sea-board  of  the  .^gean  Sea; 
and  a  revenue  of  50,000  pieces  of  gold  is  lost  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  capital  itself  is  hardly  safe;  nor  can  I  nor  any  servant  of  thy 
throne  answer  for  its  stability  whilst  this  cancer  is  consuming  the 
vitals  of  the  Empire.” 

“  You  desire  then,  most  resourceful  of  counsellors,  to  increase  the 
strength  and  alertness  of  our  fleet  in  the  southern  waters.  Well!  be  it 
so.  Double  the  fleet  at  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus;  station  a  second 
fleet  at  Cythera ;  and  let  both  be  provided  with  a  new  squadron  of 
cruisers.  Oh !  Best  of  all  parakeimomenoi,  thou  shalt  have  an  order 
for  their  cost,  though  I  may  not  buy  myself  a  new  Arabian  charger, 
nor  a  Lydian  singer  for  the  next  six  months.  My  Empire  shall  come 
first,  my  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  as  I  am  Roman  by  name  and  in 
soul  1  ” 

“  We  know  the  glorious  spirit  that  animates  the  heroic  line  of  Basil, 
Leo,  and  Constantine,”  broke  in  the  wily  Eunuch,  “but  the  need  of 
the  hour  is  far  more  serious  than  your  Majesty  conceives.  The  story 
brought  by  this  eye-witness  of  the  latest  disaster  which  has  just  been 
so  vividly  told  to  your  Grace,  makes  it  clear  that  no  vigilance  or  force 
in  the  fleet  can  restrain  the  audacity  of  these  Saracens,  so  long  as  they 
can  issue  at  will  from  their  arsenals  in  Crete,  and  can  in  a  night’s 
voyage  betake  themselves  to  this  secure  stronghold  after  every  raid  on 
our  coasts.  After  Crete  is  again  our  own,  we  shall  restore  to  Rome  all 
that  the  Hagarene  has  wrested  from  thy  royal  ancestors.  Most 
Gracious  Lord  Basileus,  thy  throne  is  in  peril  whilst  Crete  is  in  the 
power  of  the  False  Prophet  and  his  unbelieving  crews  of  pirates. 
Crete  must  be  Caesar’s;  or  Constantinople  will  not  remain  his  own  for 
ever !  ” 

“  Crete,  Crete  1  most  inconsistent  of  Lord  Privy  Councillors,  have  you 
not  told  me  even  to-day  that  Crete  is  impregnable  to  our  forces  by 
land  or  by  sea;  and  is  not  that  the  answer  which  I  and  my  father  con¬ 
tinually  have  received  when  we  insisted  on  having  it  conquered  by  our 
arms  ?  ” 

“  By  our  forces  as  now  or  lately  they  have  been  organised,  Crete  was 
and  is  practically  impregnable ;  nay,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  its 
re-conquest  by  any  forces  that  your  Majesty  now  has  on  foot.  But  by 
an  adequate  force,  by  an  irresistible  fleet  and  an  invincible  army,  such 
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as  the  Empire  can  yet  equip,  Crete  can  be — shall  be  retaken.  Nothing 
is  impregnable  that  Rome  and  Caesar  resolve  to  subdue !  ” 

“  And  thou  hast  just  told  me,  My  Lord-of-short-memory,  how  the 
boasted  expedition  of  Gongyles  ended  in  disaster,  and  how  cruelly 
it  wounded  my  royal  father  and  his  kingdom!  ” 

“  The  expedition  sent  forth  by  thy  royal  father,  great  as  it  was,  was 
not  adequate  for  its  tremendous  task.  It  will  be  my  care  to  equip  a 
fleet  and  an  army  which  will  be  ample — even  for  the  formidable  work 
of  storming  Candax  and  restoring  Crete  to  the  Empire  of  Rome.” 

“And  where  shall  we  find  the  commander  who  is  to  succeed  in  the 
task  in  which  thy  illustrious  predecessor  Gongyles  so  egregiously 
failed?” 

“  It  is  just  in  that,  my  august  Sovereign  Lord,  in  which  I  plant  my 
trust.  Rome  has  still  one  invincible  soldier  to  whom  no  mission  is 
impossible.  The  entire  equipment,  strength,  and  numbers  of  the  fleet 
and  the  army  to  be  raised  must  be  entrusted  to  one  man,  and  that  man 
must  have  absolute  command  and  undivided  authority  by  sea  and  on 
land,  and  the  right  to  give  orders  of  every  sort,  as  if  he  were  Caesar 
himself.” 

“  And  that  man  is - ?  ” 

“  Nicephorus  Phocas,  O  King  of  Kings,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the 
Orient  Themes — he  who  never  yet  failed  his  Sovereign  Lord.” 

“  Ho !  ho  !  ho  1  My  most  incomprehensible  of  Privy  Councillors,” 
broke  in  the  Basileus  with  a  ringing  laugh,  “  what  has  converted  your 
sagacity  to  the  fierce  Armenian  hero.  We  thought  ye  were  anything 
but  friends.  And  staunch  as  I  know  him  to  be,  and  inestimable  in  the 
Anatolian  marches,  is  it  not  tempting  his  virtue  too  much  if  we  give 
him  our  Sovereign  authority  without  a  limit,  and  place  him  in  effective 
command  ©f  the  whole  resources  of  our  State — and  that  within  a  day’s 
sail  of  our  Byzantine  capital  ?  No !  My  Lord  Parakeimomenos, 
never  will  I  put  temptation  such  as  this  in  the  way  of  any  man — were 
he  the  Archangel  Michael  with  his  sword  drawn — I  have  said  it.  Send 
your  Belisarius  off  to  the  Saracen  frontier — and  place  a  good  month’s 
march  between  him  and  us.” 

“  The  reconquest  of  Crete,  my  august  Lord  and  King,  will  take 
Nicephorus  far  enough  away,  and  will  occupy  him  long  enough;  and, 
indeed,  may  expose  him  to  death  and  disaster,  even  more  than  the 
Saracen  frontier.  Nicephorus  Phocas  we  all  know  to  be  the  one  great 
officer  of  the  Empire  who  is  incapable  of  treason  as  he  is  of  fear.  And 
has  not  the  infallible  eye  of  my  Lord  Basileus  perceived  that  the 
temptations  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  lie  not  in  the  power  he  commands, 
nor  in  the  Themes  he  controls,  but  rather  they  are  within  the  Sacred 
Palace  itself,  and  in  the  light  that  shines  upon  him  there  ?  ” — added 
(he  Eunuch  in  his  most  subtle  and  insinuating  tone. 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Romanus  quickly,  as  a  frown  crossed  the  joyous  and 
beautiful  face  of  the  young  Csesar,  “  thou  counsellest  me  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  this  Hercules  of  mine  lest  he  prove  himself  troublesome  at 
home  in  sheer  wantonness  of  heart  and  lack  of  heroic  occupation.  My 
Lord  High  Chamberlain,  we  understand  you  at  last — we  thank  you  and 
VOL.  LXXIV.  X.S.  M 
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commend  your  frankness.  Would  that  your  colleagues  of  our  Council 
were  equally  vigilant  and  outspoken.  My  Lord,  we  will  hear  more  of 
this.  Come  to-morrow  with  the  rest  of  our  Privy  Council.  This 
matter  is  critical  and  urgent.”  The  Basileus  spoke  with  a  seriousness 
and  a  dignity  which  he  had  not  shown  in  the  long  interview,  and  as 
became  an  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Romanus  now  dismissed  his  Prime  Minister  with  real  expressions  of 
confidence,  and  relieved  him  of  much  of  the  ceremonial  obeisances 
which  the  wily  “  bed-fellow  ”  of  his  Sovereign  was  too  prudent  to 
omit.  And  the  Basileus  was  already  considering  what  new  dissipation 
would  best  distract  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  Empire,  and  from  the 
lurking  suspicion  which  the  ambiguous  words  of  the  great  Eunuch  had 
planted  for  the  first  time  in  the  careless  heart  of  the  Prince.  But  at 
this  moment  the  peace  of  the  Imperial  privacy  was  disturbed  by  a 
fresh  intrusion  of  a  very  different  kind.  Vehement  expostulations, 
mixed  with  the  sobs  and  cries  of  women,  were  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber.  The  noises  and  confusion  increased  until  at  last  the  guards 
and  ushers  of  the  royal  presence  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  women,  who,  with  shrieks  of  grief  and  indignation,  forced 
their  way  through  the  amazed  and  abashed  group  of  attendants.  They 
were  the  royal  Princesses,  own  sisters  of  Romanus  himself,  beloved 
and  honoured  daughters  of  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  and  like 
their  father  and  their  brother  equally  Porphyrogennetoi,  with  all  the 
divinity  that  did  then  hedge  such  royal  birth  and  origin.  Zoe,  the 
eldest  of  five,  and  next  to  her  Theodora,  each  breaking  from  the  feeble 
and  half-hearted  restraint  ostensibly  offered  them  by  the  confidential 
eunuch-in-waiting,  were  the  first  to  burst  upon  the  privacy  of  their 
brother. 

They  were  women  of  beauty,  refinement,  and  high  culture.  Con¬ 
stantine,  who  was  a  loving  and  indulgent  father,  had  been  only  too 
willing  to  keep  his  girls  around  him  in  the  Palace,  and  fell  into  the 
advice  of  his  politic  counsellors  to  delay  their  marriage  lest  a  husband, 
who  would  be  a  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor,  might  endanger  or  disturb 
the  succession  of  his  own  son.  The  Basileus,  absorbed  in  art  and 
literature  as  he  was,  took  care  to  provide  the  Princesses  with  all  the 
learning  and  accomplishments  of  the  age,  whilst  he  surrounded  them 
with  every  luxury  and  delight  which  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
luxurious  Palace  in  the  world  could  offer.  Young,  gay,  and  culti¬ 
vated,  they  had  never  till  this  day  known  an  hour’s  anxiety  nor  a  pang 
more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a  pet  bird  or  a  hitch  in  their  own  most 
decorous  and  virginal  flirtations. 

“  Sovereign  Lord,  brother,  Romanus,”  shrieked  Zoe,  as  she  flung 
herself  down  with  her  sister  at  the  feet  of  the  uneasy  Basileus,  “  these 
barbarous  wretches  pretend  that  they  have  your  sign  manual  to  an 
order  to  expel  us  from  the  Palace — us,  your  own  sisters — daughters  of 
your  father,  who  is  hardly  cold  in  his  tomb — have  orders  to  seize  and 
force  us  off  this  very  day !  ”  And  here  she  burst  into  such  an  agony 
of  sobs  that  her  voice  became  inarticulate — her  fine  countenance  was 
convulsed  with  passion  and  terror — and  her  Imperial  robes  and  orna- 
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ments  were  disordered  by  the  prolonged  struggle  she  had  made  to 
reach  the  throne  of  Caesar.  “  They  say,  too,  now,”  she  screamed  out 
in  her  despair,  “  that  your  order  is  to  have  us  all  imprisoned  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  buried  out  of  sight  of  the  world,  robed  like  nuns  in  brown  serge, 
without  hair  or  ornament:  nay,  this  lying  priest  dares  to  say  that  we 
are  all  to  take  the  veil  for  ever.” 

“  They  must  have  forged  this  pretended  order !  Our  brother  is  not 
so  cruel  ” — shrieked  Theodora,  beside  her  sister,  like  her  convulsed  in 
tears  and  writhing  on  the  marble  pavement.  “  Romanus,  can  you 
bear  to  see  us  suffer — we  who  have  played  together  from  childhood — 
we  who  have  never  had  an  angry  word  in  our  lives — we  have  so  often 
saved  you  from  our  father’s  anger.  Say  that  you  are  not  such  a  mon¬ 
ster  as  to  condemn  your  father’s  children  to  a  living  death !  ”  And 
here  both  sisters  sank  down  with  sobs,  and  strove  on  their  knees  to 
reach  the  feet  of  their  brother  and  take  his  hand.  “  Brother,  brother, 
speak  ” — they  both  shrieked.  But  the  eunuchs  held  them  back  from 
the  hem  of  Caesar’s  robe,  whilst  Romanus  stammered  out:  “No!  No! 
we  cannot  settle  such  a  matter  here,  and  in  such  a  way.  Back  to  your 
woman’s  chambers,  my  children,  and  calm  yourselves.  This  is  a 
matter  of  State,  for  the  Council  to  deal  with.” 

His  hesitating  words  only  roused  fresh  storms  of  wailing  from  the 
women,  for  now  the  three  other  sisters,  Theophano,  Anna,  and  Agatha, 
managed  to  force  their  way  into  the  room,  from  the  corridor  where 
they  had  heard  what  already  had  passed.  They  too  flung  themselves 
down  in  a  group  round  the  perplexed  Basileus,  who  seemed  torn  by 
his  two  spirits  within — unscrupulous  selfishness  and  easy  good  nature. 
The  scene  became  one  of  wild  confusion.  The  five  Princesses,  calling 
on  their  brother  by  every  word  of  pity  that  could  touch  his  heart 
and  mingled  with  screams  of  indignation  at  the  dreadful  fate  to  which 
he  was  condemning  them ;  the  chamberlains,  eunuchs,  cubiculars,  striv¬ 
ing  aimlessly  to  shield  their  Sovereign  from  the  storm,  and  yet  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  offer  indignity  to  the  royal  ladies,  to  whom  till  yesterday  they 
had  been  the  humblest  of  courtiers;  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  World 
torn  in  half  by  natural  feelings  and  selfish  purpose  made  a  tableau 
that  could  only  be  reproduced  by  the  stage.  The  tumult  and  excite¬ 
ment  had  now  roused  the  Sacred  Palace.  The  great  Chamberlain, 
Joseph  Bringas,  returned  again  to  assist  his  Sovereign  by  his  counsels, 
and  with  him  one  or  two  of  the  great  officers  of  State,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  coronation  ceremonies.  The  illustrious  John 
Tzimisces,  the  right  arm  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  the  second  soldier 
of  the  Empire,  was  seen  in  the  throng  behind  Theodora,  to  whose  hand 
he  was  known  to  aspire;  and  there,  too,  was  the  young  hero,  Basil 
Digenes,  at  sight  of  whom  (the  courtiers  would  whisper)  Agatha  had 
been  seen  to  blush.  Romanus  himself  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
tears.  “  All  this  must  be  considered,  my  sweet  girls,”  he  said,  as  he 
raised  the  tender  Agatha  from  the  ground  and  kissed  her  on  her  pale 
cheek.  A  thrill  passed  round  the  court;  and  the  women  felt  they 
were  saved. 

But  at  this  moment  a  new  group  broke  into  the  assemblage.  A  tall, 
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gaunt,  and  terrible-looking  monk,  escorted  by  his  acolytes,  bearing 
an  enamelled  crucifix,  with  an  ikon  embossed  with  gems,  stalked 
liaughtily  up  to  the  very  throne,  and  planting  the  Holy  Emblem  be¬ 
fore  him  with  his  right  hand,  he  cried  aloud  in  a  stern  voice  to  the 
vacillating  Basileus,  “  Sovereign  Lord,  Augustus,  Autocrator  over 
men  on  earth,  thou  wilt  not  forget  that  thou  art  the  servant  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  who  is  above — whose  minister  and  interpreter  we 
churchmen  are.  Thy  royal  decree,  bearing  the  vermilion  signet,  and 
duly  enrolled  in  thy  chancery,  has  lawfully  devoted  to  Christ  and  to 
the  Mother  of  God  these  illustrious  virgins  of  thy  father’s  house,  in 
order  that  they  may  pass  into  the  more  Sacred  Palace  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  wherein  they  will  live  with  the  angels,  and  not  with  men.  They 
are  already  children  of  our  Lady,  and  are  devoted  eternally  to  the 
blessed  life  of  virginity.  The  office  which  thy  wisdom  and  piety  has 
committed  to  my  charge  by  thy  Imperial  decree — to  have  them  arrayed 
in  the  garb  of  Holy  Church  and  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Life — this  is 
a  formal  ceremony  which  their  own  ignorance  and  needless  alarm  has 
interrupted.  But  in  the  records  of  Heaven,  as  the  Archangel  above 
has  graven  it  in  the  Mystic  Book  of  Life,  their  bodies,  like  their  souls, 
are  already  consecrated  to  Christ.  To  tear  from  Him  His  chosen  bride 
would  be  sacrilege  and  outrage  on  His  Holy  Name.  My  Lord 
Basileus,  I  claim  these  royal  virgins  to  present  them  to  my  Saviour 
and  to  my  Church.” 

All  shrank  back  aghast  at  the  words  of  the  monk.  It  was  John,  the 
Superior  of  the  venerated  convent  of  Stoudion,  a  fanatic  of  iron  type, 
whose  austerities  and  inflexibility  had  won  him  a  wide  ascendancy  in 
the  city,  where  his  influence  was  only  second  to  that  of  the  Patriarch 
himself.  The  weak  and  perplexed  Basileus  was  plunged  again  in  be¬ 
wilderment.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the  cruelty  of  his  own  edict:  but 
he  well  knew  the  dangerous  power  that  the  monk  of  Stoudion  possessed, 
and  the  relentless  nature  of  the  man  in  the  cause  of  Holy  Church  and 
the  Virgin  Life.  And  now  a  fresh  apparition  struck  terror  and  com¬ 
punction  into  the  heart  of  the  Basileus.  The  groups  parted  as  there 
advanced  amidst  solemn  silence  the  stately  figure  of  the  Basilissa- 
Dowager,  Helena,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus, 
widow’  of  the  late  Emperor  Constantine.  She  was  robed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  her  eyes  alone  betrayed  the  excitement  and  agonie* 
she  had  endured.  She  stood  before  her  son,  with  her  daughters  around 
her,  looking  like  a  Niobe  or  a  Hecuba  who  sought  to  avert  the  stroke 
of  fate  from  her  offspring. 

‘‘  I  stand  here,  my  son,  whom  death  has  just  made  my  Sovereign,  to 
learn  if  it  can  be  truth  that  thou  hast  dared  to  consign  the  mother 
that  bore  thee  to  a  convent.  Am  I  also,  who  have  queened  it  in  this 
Sacred  Palace  for  a  whole  generation,  to  be  torn  from  my  children  and 
my  home,  from  life  and  air,  and  thrust  into  the  desolation  of  a  nun¬ 
nery?  Romanus,  if  thou  art  bent  on  being  a  new  Nero,  a  second 
Orest-es,  stab  me  in  this  womb  which  bore  thee,  as  I  stand  here:  and 
may  God  and  the  Mother  of  God  witness  between  thee  and  me!” 

‘‘  Mother !  I  cannot  bear  it — I  will  not — I  meant  it  not — these 
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priests  have  beguiled  me.  They  have  bereft  me  of  reason,”  gasped 
Roniauus  in  an  agony  of  tears  and  sobs,  and  he  strove  to  fold  his 
mother  in  his  arms. 

*•  It  was  no  priest  that  beguiled  thee,  Romanus,  my  beloved  child. 
It  was  no  priest,  and  no  Minister  of  State.  It  was  the  sorceress,  the 
demon,  the  base-born  creature  from  the  tavern,  who  was  the  death  of 
thy  father,  and  has  been  a  curse  to  thyself !  ” 

These  words  were  still  ringing  round  the  dome  of  the  Imperial  cham¬ 
ber  when  Theophano  glided  in  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  array  of 
cubiculars,  eunuchs,  guards,  and  pages,  in  all  the  glamour  of  her 
Imperial  vestures  and  her  divine  beauty,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on 
her  lips,  and  the  glance  as  of  an  angry  Juno  in  her  eyes. 

My  King,  my  Lord,  my  hero,”  burst  forth  the  Empress,  as  she 
flung  her  siren’s  arms  about  the  neck  of  her  husband,  and  fascinated 
him  with  the  basilisk  fire  of  her  eyes,  “  I  am  come  to  save  thee,  and 
keep  thee  true  to  thyself.  Can  the  mighty  Autocrator  of  Rome  be 
twisted  and  turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  cries  of  girls,  and  the  scold¬ 
ings  of  a  crone!  Wilt  thou  suffer  the  Majesty  of  thy  own  Imperial 
purple  to  be  besmirched  by  the  ribaldry  which  passes  amongst  slaves 
in  the  street?  In  flinging  their  nicknames  at  thy  wife,  they  are  com¬ 
mitting  treason  against  thy  sacred  person.  Who  is  the  daughter  of 
Lecapenus  to  bandy  insults  at  me,  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  kings 
of  Sparta  down  from  Leonidas  of  ThermopylcC  ?  Does  the  widow  know 
who  was  her  own  grandfather,  for  Lecapenus,  the  foundling,  himself 
never  boasted  of  a  sire  ?  And  cannot  she  remember  the  day  when  his 
sons,  her  own  brothers,  had  their  father,  the  mock  Emperor  of  a  day, 
seized  in  his  bed  and  flung  into  a  monastery  in  an  island.  There,  in 
like  manner,  it  is  time  that  she  should  go,  this  Hecuba,  the  widow- 
scold,  and  her  shrieking  girls.  It  is  the  rule  of  this  Empire  to  keep 
no  secret  traitors  near  the  throne — be  they  men  or  women — and 
especially  women  ” — she  added  with  a  cruel  sneer,  “  for  they  tempt 
men  to  be  traitors  and  become  their  dupes  and  their  tools.  The 
Sacred  Palace  has  no  room  for  widows — no !  nor  for  virgins.  Their 
place  is  in  the  House  of  God,  where  they  live  with  the  angels,  and  are 
no  longer  the  snare  of  men.  My  Sovereign  Lord,  submit  to  Holy 
Church,  for  whom  the  father  here  present  speaks;  be  guided  by  thy 
Privy  Council,  whose  voice  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  brought  thee 
to-day!  ” 

The  wretched  lad  cowered  under  this  torrent  of  reproaches  and  com¬ 
mands.  In  breathless  silence  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  monk  to  the 
Chamberlain,  and  thence  he  I'ixed  them  on  the  ground  in  sore  per¬ 
plexity  and  litter  bewilderment.  Stifled  sobs  alone  broke  the  agon¬ 
ising  silence. 

“  Romanus,  my  husband,  my  lover,”  hissed  the  Basilissa  at  last,  as 
she  forced  him  to  look  into  her  eyes,  and  he  felt  the  perfume  of  her 
breath  steal  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  “  Romanus.  my  lord,  I  say, 
choose  between  me  and  them.  Dost  thou  choose  them  and  to  see  me 
no  more?  For  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  Daphne 
that  unless  the  widow  and  her  girls  do  retire  to  the  convent  they  are 
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decreed  to  inhabit,  I  take  the  veil  myself  and  forswear  thee  and  thy 
Palace  for  ever !  ” 

This  threat,  supported  by  so  sacramental  an  oath  that  no  man  had 
ever  known  to  be  broken,  shook  the  young  Caesar  from  head  to  foot. 
He  folded  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  she  sank  on  his  bosom  in  a  well- 
acted  scene  of  rapturous  affection.  At  the  sight  of  this  final  decision, 
the  Princesses  shrieked  aloud.  Their  mother  flung  herself  forward, 
and  sought  to  snatch  the  robe  of  her  son,  but  was  checked  by  the 
crucifix,  which  the  monk  struck  fiercely  down  between  them.  The 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  gave  the  signal,  and  uttered  one  sharp  word 
to  the  royal  guard  and  accubitors.  The  Eunuchs  sprang  forward,  and 
seized  the  Princesses,  who  screamed  and  struggled  in  their  unholy 
grasp.  The  ladies  of  their  retinue  joined  in  the  melee  and  sought  to 
tear  their  beloved  mistresses  from  their  jailors’  hands.  A  wild  hubbub 
broke  forth.  “  Save  us,”  “  spare  us,”  “  cruel  brother,”  “  wicked 
woman,”  “ungodly  priest,”  were  the  broken  phrases  heard  above  the 
shrieks  of  the  women.  After  an  unseemly  struggle,  such  as  ill  became 
a  Palace  and  was  cruel  indignity  to  royal  ladies,  they  were  dragged 
through  the  corridors  and  hurried  in  litters  to  the  convents  which 
yawned  to  receive  them. 

The  Emperor,  torn  to  pieces  and  almost  fainting  under  the  storm  of 
his  emotions,  flung  himself  down  on  a  couch,  buried  his  face  in  his  em¬ 
broidered  robe,  and  wept  the  most  bitter  tears  he  had  known  since 
childhood. 

Theophano  turned  from  him  with  a  look  of  scorn  and  pity.  “  The 
granddaughter  of  the  Scythian  barber,”  said  she  in  the  ear  of  her 
principal  eunuch,  “will  not  again  fling  names  at  the  descendant  of 
Spartan  kings !  ” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Muster  of  the  Crusade. 

A  GLORIOUS  July  morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  960,  was  irradiating 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  the  porticoes  and  domes  of  Byzantium; 
and  already  the  city  and  Palace  of  the  Caesars  were  crowded  with  bril¬ 
liant  throngs  and  gala  trappings  of  expectant  triumph.  All  the  ter¬ 
races  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  were  full  of  eager  sight¬ 
seers.  The  walls  that  girdled  the  city  on  the  seaside  were  covered  with 
dense  groups ;  and  the  sea  itself,  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  the  Princes 
Islands,  was  alive  with  thousands  of  vessels  of  every  description  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  mighty  expedition  to  recover  Crete  from 
the  infidel  was  at  last  about  to  sail. 

In  the  Sacred  Palace  itself  a  throng  of  courtiers  and  high  officials 
were  gathered  in  ^heTzihanisterion,  or  polo  ground,  and  in  the  gardens, 
porticoes  and  arcades  that  adjoined  it,  waiting  for  their  Majesties  and 
the  great  Ministers  of  State,  who  were  to  watch  the  fleet  at  its  depar¬ 
ture  and  wish  Godspeed  to  its  illustrious  commander.  In  the  corridors 
and  cloisters  of  the  Palace  all  was  animation  and  a  hubbub  of  greet¬ 
ings,  inquiries,  and  ardent  anticipations.  A  group  of  gentlemen  of 
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the  wardrobe,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  a  silentiary,  were  discussing 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  vast  expedition.  Nicetas,  the  Paphla- 
gonian,  a  vestiarius,  or  gentleman  of  the  wardrobe,  was  loudly  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  so  powerful  an  armament  had  never  left  the  Golden  Horn 
since  the  age  of  the  great  Heraclius. 

“  It  is  so  many  generations  since  that  occurred,”  rejoined  Dionysius, 
attached  to  the  Cubicular  service,  “  that  we  cannot  make  any  com¬ 
parisons  ;  and  no  one  is  boimd  to  take  literally  all  the  fulsome  eulogies 
we  read  in  the  Heracliads  of  George  of  Pisidia,  I  suppose.” 

Here  they  were  joined  by  Theodosius  the  Deacon,  who  already  was 
preparing  materials  for  his  own  iambics  on  “  The  Conquest  of  Crete.” 
“  Let  us  remember,”  said  he,  “  the  well-omened  words  of  George,  when 
he  addressed  his  King :  — 

“  Return  triumphant  with  thy  sable  greaves 
Dyed  crimson  in  the  blood  of  heathen  foes." 

“  If  thou  canst  compose  such  a  poem  as  that  of  George,  most 
reverend  Deacon,  thou  wilt,  indeed,  be  famous,”  said  Dionysius ;  “  but 
is  it  not  a  somewhat  doubtful  compliment  to  insinuate  that  Nicephorus 
when  he  returns  in  triumph  is  to  be  installed  in  the  vermilion 
buskins  ?  ” 

“A  truce  to  unseemly  gibes  on  such  an  auspicious  day,”  said  the 
poetic  Deacon.  “I  have  been  collecting  in  my  notebook  the  exact  figures 
which  show  the  strength  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  employed  as  scribe  on  the  general  staff,  I  have  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  official  return  prepared  for  the  Privy  Council.” 

“Well!  let  us  hear  as  much  of  it  as  is  lawful  to  be  divulged  to 
mere  civilians  as  we  are,”  said  the  other  speakers  with  one  voice. 

“  Know  then,”  said  the  Deacon  with  importance,  “  that  the  entire 
armament,  both  on  sea  and  on  land,  has  been  organised  and  equipped 
by  the  ever-victorious  Nicephorus  Phocas,  Commander-in-Chief,  whom 
God  and  His  Mother  preserve.” 

“And  have  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  above  all  the  most  noble 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  had  no  hand  in  the  work?  We  know  that 
they  have  been  toiling  night  and  day  for  six  months,”  said  Stephanos, 
the  Silentiary,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  Eunuch  Joseph. 

“  Certainly,”  rejoined  the  Deacon,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  slip  of 
speech,  “  the  great  Minister  of  our  Imperial  Master  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  task  the  whole  of  his  unequalled  energy  and  experience, 
and  he  has  toiled  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  plans  of  the  commander. 
Nicephorus  designed  the  whole  array,  which  the  Parakeimomenos 
carried  into  execution.  As  both  soldier  and  statesman  recognised  that 
the  future  of  Rome  hangs  on  the  issue  of  this  critical  war,  they  have 
worked  together  as  one  brain — the  general  bringing  to  bear  his  con¬ 
summate  mastery  of  tactics,  the  Minister  exerting  his  wonderful  con¬ 
trol  over  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire.” 

“  And  Rome  has  at  last  risen  to  the  occasion,”  said  Dionysius :  “  it 
was  time  that  she  did  I  ” 

“  Everything  has  been  ordered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  our  late 
blessed  Lord,  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  whom  the  Saints 
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are  now  conducting  to  Paradise,  as  he  has  set  forth  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Memoirs  and  Regulations.  But  in  many  arms,  and 
especially  in  cavalry,  the  strength  has  been  much  increased  by  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  Nicephorus.  The  first  brigade  is  formed  of  Thracians  and 
Macedonians  from  the  mountains  of  Rhodope  and  Haemus.  Tlien  are 
enrolled  picked  troops  from  the  Eastern  Themes,  Cappadocians,  Lycao- 
nians,  Anatolians,  Isaurians,  Mardaites,  Opsicians,  and  Galatians — 
those  tall  fierce  descendants  of  the  northern  invaders  of  old.  Of 
course,  Nicephorus  has  selected,  for  the  centre  and  bulk  of  his  army, 
his  own  Armenian  regiments  whom  he  has  so  often  led  to  victory. 
But  Bringas  himself  has  insisted  on  adding  a  division  of  Ross,  those 
Scandinavian  mercenary  giants  who  are  willing  to  serve  under  our 
eagle.  And  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  squadrons  of  the  wild 
horsemen  from  the  Northern  Frontier,  beyond  the  Ister  and  the 
Euxine,  who  call  themselves  Hungarians,  Patzinaks,  and  Khazars,  and 
I  know  not  what  outlandish  names  they  bear — names  uncouth  enough 
to  fit  into  iambic  verse !  ” — said  the  poet  with  a  sigh. 

“  Unspeakable  barbarians  and  unbaptised  heathen  is  what  I  call 
them,”  said  Dionysius. 

“  They  fight  for  the  Cross  stoutly  enough,  and  they  follow  the 
general  to  the  death ;  ”  said  the  Deacon,  “  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
finest  light  horsemen  that  God  ever  made.  The  Hagarenes  of  the 
desert,  for  all  their  pure-bred  steeds,  are  no  match  for  these  hairy  bar¬ 
barians  of  the  Steppes.” 

“  And  what  may  the  total  of  the  forces  amount  to  ?  ”  asked  Diony¬ 
sius  eagerly. 

“  The  roll  that  I  have  seen  copied  from  the  lists  signed  by  General 
Nicephorus  himself,  and  countersigned  by  Lord  Bringas,  brings  up  the 
total  of  all  arms,  of  all  nations  and  tongues,  to  fifty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety.  Each  nation  fights  with  its  own  arms, 
costume,  and  officers,  interpreters  to  each  company  conveying  in  their 
barbarous  jargons  the  Greek  word  of  command.” 

”  No  such  army  ever  left  the  Golden  Horn !  ”  they  all  cried  at  once, 
“  may  Mary  Hodogetria  bring  them  home  in  triumph !  ” 

Here  a  movement  in  the  gay  throng  led  the  speakers  to  pass  into 
the  lovely  garden  adjoining  the  polo  ground,  the  arcades  around 
which  were  crowded  with  ladies  of  the  court.  The  parterres  and 
terraces,  as  they  rose  one  above  another,  were  bowers  of  roses,  myrtles, 
vines,  oleanders,  and  carnations,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  per¬ 
fume  of  their  blossom.  A  group  of  fair  women  in  their  brightest  robes 
of  silk  gauze  and  lace  saluted  the  poet  and  his  friends,  as  they  joined 
them  in  the  open  terrace  hung  with  awnings  of  Oriental  tapestry. 

“  Tell  us  poor  ignorant  women,  O  most  reverend  Deacon,”  said  the 
beautiful  Theodora,  the  young  wife  of  a  new  lord-in-waiting,  “  what 
are  the  names  and  uses  of  all  these  myriads  of  ships  that  we  see  at 
anchor  in  the  bay;  and  explain  to  us  all  the  mysteries  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  instruments  with  which  they  are  filled.” 

The  poet  was  only  too  ready  to  dilate  on  his  favourite  theme  and 
to  display  his  official  information. 
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•  Gracious  Lady  Theodora,  and  sweet  ladies,”  he  said,  “  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  do  your  bidding.  The  entire  fleet  consists  of  vessels,  large 
and  small,  no  less  than  360  in  number,  but,  of  course,  most  of  these 
are  transports,  cutters,  and  smaller  boats.  The  great  ships  of  war 
that  they  call  dromons  are  123  in  number,  each  carrying  from  250  to 
300  men,  about  one-quarter  of  whom  are  from  the  regular  army.  The 
cruisers  of  the  Pamphylian  build  carry  150  to  130  men.  Of  these 
swift  ships  there  are  ninety-five.  The  ships  of  war,  with  double  or 
single  banks  of  oarsmen,  thus  number  218;  and  carry  altogether 
49,250  men,  about  half  of  whom  are  oarsmen  and  seamen  from 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  ^gean  Islands,  and  from  the  Asian 
coasts.” 

And  what  do  you  call  this  great  ship  moored  close  against  the 
harbour  of  Boucoleon  near  us  ?  ”  asked  Theodora — “  the  one  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  I  mean.” 

That  is  the  commander’s  own  flag-ship — The  Archangel  Michael — 
one  of  the  largest  dromons,  or  warships,  that  we  have.  It  is  waiting 
now  to  receive  him  on  board.” 

■‘And  what  is  the  great  turret  in  the  middle  of  her?”  asked  the 
fair  girl. 

“  That  is  the  war-tower  to  which  the  fighting  men  ascend  in  action 
— the  xylocastron — from  the  bulwarks  of  which  they  pour  down 
missiles,  stones,  and  molten  lead.” 

And  the  smaller  turret  in  front  with  the  brazen  throat  like  the 
dragon  which  St.  George  slew  with  his  spear  ?  ”  she  asked  again. 

“  Oh !  that  is  the  barbette  from  which  our  siphons  shoot  forth  the 
Greek  fire  that  is  the  terror  of  our  foes.  Each  dromon  carries  three  of 
these  guns  which  spout  forth  streams  of  this  liquid  and  unquenchable 
fire  through  the  brazen  throat  of  the  dragon  at  the  prow.  Beside 
which,  the  ships  carry  grenades,  or  pots  of  this  combustible  liquid 
arranged  in  rows  round  the  bulwarks.  You  can  see  them  hung  like 
oil-jars  round  the  bulwarks  of  the  St.  Michael.  This  is  our  secret : 
and  our  Greek  fire  makes  our  ships  invincible  at  close  quarters.” 

“  And  for  what  are  all  these  clumsy-looking  merchant  and  traffic 
vessels  which  seem  to  be  swarming  on  the  sea  ?  ” 

“  These  are  the  great  transports  filled  with  the  men,  horses,  artillery, 
and  stores.  They  number  142.  They  carry  an  average  of  fifty  men 
each  and  number  in  all  7,100,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  57,890. 
Everything  has  been  carefully  thought  out  by  the  general  and  the 
council.  I  can  even  show  you  the  figures,”  said  the  Deacon,  in  his 
ardour,  drawing  forth  his  tablets  wherein  he  had  copied  down  the 
main  items  of  the  equipment.  “  Yes !  here  are  the  lists.  Every  war¬ 
ship  carries  aboard  her  some  seventy  men-at-arms.  In  her  storage  are 
seventy  coats  of  mail;  eighty  helmets;  twenty-four  light  corselets;  one 
hundred  swords;  eighty  lances;  seventy  shields;  twenty  halberds;  one 
hundred  javelins;  and  one  hundred  bolts;  with  twenty  cross-bows,  and 
fifty  bows  with  double  strings  each ;  10,000  arrows ;  two  hundred  darts ; 
10,000  calthrops  or  prongs ;  fifty  surcoats ;  fifty  steel  cans ;  and  seventy 
baking  pans.” 
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“  Oh !  spare  us  these  catalogues  of  weapons,  good  Deacon;  poor  girls 
as  we  are  do  not  so  much  as  know  what  all  these  mean!  ” 

“  Ah  !  but  I  have  not  nearly  done,”  said  Theodosius,  “  for  there  are 
all  the  munitions  of  war :  — Battering-rams  with  their  iron  rams’  heads, 
and  turtle-back  shields  to  protect  them  from  assault;  catapults  with 
their  windlasses,  to  hurl  rocks  and  bolts  at  the  walls ;  cranes,  palisades, 
mallets,  barrels,  cables,  spars,  ropes,  one  hundred  axes,  one  hundred 
ship’s  adzes,  3,0001bs.  of  lead,  2001bs.  of  zinc,  2001bs.  of  tin,  3,0001b8. 
of  iron,  3,000  nails,  1,000  spades,  2,000  buckets;  and  for  each  ship,  120 
spare  oars,  masts,  sails,  hawsers,  and  anchors - ” 

But  here  the  poet  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
women,  who  had  been  deluged  with  too  much  of  his  official  catalogues. 

“  We  are  not  in  training  for  the  admiral’s  cabinet,”  cried  they. 

“  And  how  will  you  get  these  uncouth  names  into  the  iambics  of  your 
cantos,  O  friend  of  the  Muses?  ”  asked  Nicetas,  of  the  Robing-room; 
and  turned  the  laugh  against  the  poor  Deacon. 

“W’ell!  ”  said  he,  “did  not  Homer  fill  the  second  Iliad  with  his 
•catalogue  of  the  ships  and  their  captains?  The  world  shall  rehearse 
my  Iliad — The  Taking  of  Crete — a  thousand  years  hence.  Have  you 
heard  my  invocation  ?  Something  new  and  sublime,  I  can  assure  you. 
Listen  to  this :  — 

“  Old  Rome,  our  mother,  grudge  not  to  thy  child 
That  New  Rome  shall  an  equal  glory  boast. 

Thy  Scipios  and  thy  Caesars  have  not  yet 
Drained  to  the  dregs  the  flowing  cup  of  Fame.” 

But  before  the  poet  could  recite  any  more  of  his  epic,  which  he 
fondly  believed  would  outlive  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  which 
has  certainly  fulfilled  his  boast  by  surviving  a  thousand  years,  the 
courtiers  thronged  to  the  upper  terrace,  where  the  heralds  and  ushers 
announced  the  approach  of  their  Majesties.  Presently  Romanus 
appeared,  in  a  magnificent  tunic  and  robe  of  soft  samite,  embroidered 
and  brocaded  with  a  pattern  of  the  Basileus  spearing  a  lion  and  with 
other  quaint  devices  and  a  light  diadem  that  shone  with  emeralds  and 
rubies.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  suite  of  his  principal  officials,  and 
not  a  few  of  his  parasites,  amongst  whom  the  fair  young  Glaucus  of 
Miletus  had  been  enrolled  much  against  his  own  desire.  And  fore¬ 
most  rose  the  tall  form  of  the  Parakeimomenos,  Joseph  Bringas,  to¬ 
day  more  than  ever  the  real  wielder  of  power. 

“  The  Saints  above  have  vouchsafed  to  us  a  glorious  morning  for 
the  great  start,  most  fortunate  of  Lord  Chamberlains,  and  most  mighty 
of  Eunuchs,”  said  the  Prince  gaily,  “  at  whose  altar  have  you  besought 
such  a  boon  ?  ” 

“  At  the  shrine  of  Saint  Romanus,  my  Sovereign  Lord,  most  for¬ 
tunate  of  Kings;  ”  said  the  politic  Joseph,  “  my  task  has  been  but  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  soldier  to  whom  your  wisdom  has  committed  the  fortune  of  Rome.” 

“  Let  the  Chief  be  summoned  then,  that  we  may  give  him  our  royal 
blessing  and  speed  him  on  his  enterprise,  which  you  men  of  craft  and 
forebodings  will  not  suffer  me  to  lead  in  person.” 
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“  Rome  and  this  city  which  God  guards  would  not  be  safe  if  Caesar 
had  quitted  it,  sire !  The  Lord  Commander-in-Chief  waits  your 
Majesty’s  summons.” 

The  crowds  parted  and  formed  in  an  expectant  circle  as  the  form  of 
Nicephorus  was  seen  advancing  to  do  homage  to  the  Basileus.  Arrayed 
in  resplendent  armour,  he  looked  grave,  resolute,  and  confident,  as  he 
rose  from  the  ceremonial  obeisances  that  custom  prescribed. 

The  Basileus  received  his  great  vassal  with  dignity,  honour,  and 
friendliness,  and  addressed  him  his  vows  for  his  triumph  with  all  the 
graciousness  that  made  B,omanus  popular  with  his  servants  and  people. 

“  We  envy  you  the  honour  of  leading  so  vast  a  host  which  my  task¬ 
masters  of  the  Council  will  not  permit  me  to  join,  greatly  as  I  desire 
to  fight  by  the  side  of  so  illustrious  a  warrior.  Nor  need  I  tell  you, 
my  Lord  General,  that  the  whole  resources  of  our  Empire  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  charge  and  that  Rome  has  now  no  other  army — and  no 
second  fleet.” 

“Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  no  man  knows  so  well  as  Nicephorus  him¬ 
self  how  great  a  trust  has  been  committed  to  his  hands.  And  no  man 
is  more  sensible  of  the  supreme  confidence  with  which  his  King  has 
honoured  his  demands  for  men,  arms,  ships,  and  material,  nor  of  the 
zeal  with  which  your  Majesty’s  Council  have  supplied  him  with  all  that 
he  required.  We  whose  lives  have  been  passed  on  the  Asian  frontier  in 
battling  with  the  ever-increasing  hordes  of  the  False  Prophet,  well 
know  that  Rome  or  Islam  must  fall  in  the  end;  that  this  royal  city 
itself  must  become  one  day  the  chief  throne  of  the  infidel,  unless  we 
drive  him  back  into  his  deserts  and  his  steppes.  For  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  he  has  been  master  of  Crete  and  has  continually 
strengthened  his  power,  and  defied  all  our  efforts  to  recover  it.  Whilst 
he  holds  it,  thy  Empire  is  being  bled  to  death,  O  King !  It  must  be 
won  back  or  Rome  is  ruined.  We  must  stake  our  all  on  this  venture, 
and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  such  an  end.  My  Lord  Basileus,  we 
go  forth  with  the  aid  of  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother  to  save  the 
Cross  and  His  people.  We  will  win  back  Crete  for  the  Cross  and  for 
Rome — or  I  and  my  men — or  such  parts  of  us  as  the  Hagarene  dogs 
have  not  devoured,  will  lie  rotting  on  the  soil  of  that  island.  God  be 
merciful  to  us  miserable  sinners  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  us  weak 
servants  of  His  Holy  Name!  ” 

But  here,  as  the  Chief  ended  his  audience  with  the  Basileus  and  was 
passing  away  with  the  official  reverences  in  use,  he  received  a  special 
summons  from  the  Empress,  who,  with  her  officers  and  ladies,  was 
standing  apart  in  a  more  retired  part  of  the  royal  portico.  Theophano 
was  radiant  in  her  most  lovely  smile  and  in  her  most  airy  draperies  of 
summer.  She  was  wrapped  in  diaphanous  clouds  of  silk  gauze,  dyed 
with  the  hues  of  the  softest  sunrise,  and  all  dazzling  with  pendant 
jewels  and  patines  of  gold.  She  beamed  on  the  hero  as  he  advanced 
to  her  feet,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  her  praises  and  fervent  prayers 
for  his  return  in  triumph.  Nicephorus  prostrated  himself  before  her, 
and  seized  the  hand  she  permitted  him  to  kiss.  She  bent  over  him  till 
her  lips  almost  touched  his  head,  and  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  her 
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perfumed  breath  filled  the  soul  of  the  warrior  to  intoxication — “  Come 
back  to  us,  thou  new  Belisarius,  in  glory,  and  thou  wilt  find  in  the 
Sacred  Palace  a  more  generous  Theodora.  Forget  not  that  the 
saviour  of  Rome  is  ever  destined  to  become  its  master! — master  of 
Rome,  and  master  of  Rome’s  mistress.” 

Stunned  by  the  manner  of  his  reception,  with  these  mysterious 
w’ords  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  chief  bowed  himself  from  the  presence 
and  nerved  his  whole  nature  to  the  great  task  he  had  in  hand.  His 
officers  and  staff,  after  the  prescribed  ceremonies  of  presentation  and 
leave-taking  were  fulfilled,  followed  him  to  the  port  of  Boucoleoii  with 
its  marble  quays  and  staircase,  whence  the  barges  in  waiting  took 
them  to  their  ships. 

When  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  captains  were  on  board  and 
all  was  ready  to  weigh  anchor,  the  Basileus  and  Basilissa,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  brilliant  court,  mounted  the  Imperial  stand  that  had 
been  built  up  at  the  water’s  edge  to  witness  the  scene.  It  was  surely 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  the  eye  of  man  had  ever  till  that  day 
beheld.  Far  out  to  sea  across  that  grand  bay,  now  glancing  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  surrounded  with  mountains,  headlands,  and  distant 
towers  and  churches,  the  vast  fleet  was  spreading  its  coloured  sails. 
The  decks  were  crowded  with  soldiers  in  various  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments;  some  were  the  mail-clad  cataphracti;  the  Varangian  guaids 
with  huge  axes  and  gilt  corselets,  the  Thracians  in  their  stout  jerkins 
of  leather  and  sheepskins,  the  Scythians  and  Ross  in  bearskin  and 
sables,  the  Isaurian  mountaineers  in  white  capotes.  The  masts  of  the 
warships  were  topped  with  emblems  and  banners  of  fantastic  design, 
and  their  gilt  and  bronze  prows  represented  the  gaping  jaws  of  beasts 
of  prey.  The  shouts  of  the  captains,  standing  on  high  in  their  turrets, 
re-echoed  by  the  boatswains  below,  as  the  anchors  and  hawsers  were 
swung  in  to  the  monotonous  songs  of  the  seamen,  resounded  across  the 
waters.  And  now  the  rowers  settled  down  in  their  benches,  and  the 
huge  sweeps  slowly  began  to  plunge  through  the  foaming  waves  in 
response  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of  their  leaders.  At  the  appointed 
moment,  the  Basileus  himself  gave  the  sign  to  the  Patriarch,  who  was 
stationed  in  a  commanding  spot,  surrounded  by  his  prelates,  clergy, 
deacons,  choir,  and  acolytes,  who  carried  aloft  the  most  venerated 
ikons,  pictures,  and  crucifixes  that  the  sacred  edifices  could  yield. 

A  profound  hush  then  fell  on  the  vast  throng,  and  the  rowers  held 
up  their  vessels  on  their  oars,  as  one  by  one  the  captains  ceased  to 
shout  and  commanded  a  solemn  silence  for  prayer.  Then  was  heard  far 
across  the  waters  the  shrill  voice  of  the  aged  Polyeuctus,  blessing  the 
fleet  and  invoking  the  Divine  Aid,  and  ending  with  the  “Holy!  Holy! 
Holy !  Triune  God  and  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  preserve  in  Thy  Holy 
keeping  this  army  and  this  fleet  which  goes  forth  to  save  Thy  people 
from  the  apostate  children  of  Ishmael !  ”  Then  the  choir  took  up  the 
words  and  thrice  repeated  the  invocation  of  the  Patriarch.  This  was 
followed  by  a  hymn,  wherein  the  immense  body  of  monks,  churchmen, 
and  catechumens  joined,  so  that  the  volume  of  voices  rang  out  across 
the  sea  to  the  shores  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  And  as  the  last 
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notes  of  the  choir  died  away,  a  roar  of  cheers  broke  forth  in  endless 
bursts  of  farewell  and  God-speed  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  walls  and  terraces  and  who  had  been  gathered  to  see  the 
great  departure — from  the  point  where  the  lighthouse  stands  on  the 
Golden  Horn  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  city,  round  to  the  shore  of 
Hebdomon  on  the  western  plain  beyond  the  walls.  As  each  battle¬ 
ship  and  transport  passed  within  hearing  of  the  mighty  roar  of  voices, 
the  crews  and  troops  on  board  returned  the  shout;  and  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals,  drums  and  fifes,  rang  out  their  martial  notes  with  a  crash¬ 
ing  sound.  They  were  followed  for  some  short  distance  by  crowds  of 
light-sailing  craft  and  gaily-trimmed  caiques,  which  carried  out  to 
the  fleet  the  holiday  sightseers  from  the  city.  And  so,  with  wild  hopes, 
resounding  cheers,  and  solemn  anthems  of  prayer  and  blessing,  the 
great  Crusade  of  the  Tenth  Century  sailed  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
Saracen. 

All  through  the  day  the  vast  fleet  of  warships  and  lighter  vessels 
kept  on  their  south-w^esterly  course  in  the  bright  sunshine  with  a 
gentle  breeze  that  blew  down  the  straits  from  the  Euxine  Sea;  and 
till  late  in  the  evening  eager  crowds  from  the  city  remained  watching 
the  sight  on  the  walls  and  on  the  open  terraces  above.  As  the  last 
battleship  disappeared  in  the  offing,  they  gathered  in  the  Fora  and 
porticoes  discussing  the  event;  whilst  the  churches,  shrines,  and  way- 
side  oratories  were  filled  with  worshippers  in  supplication  and  silent 
prayer.  All  through  that  eventful  day  and  far  into  the  night,  the 
priests  and  monks  throughout  the  city  kept  pouring  forth  their  end¬ 
less  chants  and  monotonous  invocations  to  all  the  Saints  and  divinities 
in  turn,  amidst  ten  thousand  Trkagions  and  Eyries,  clouds  of  incense 
and  procession  of  ikons. 

But  all  this  time  of  national  exultation  and  hope,  gloom  and  despair 
hung  heavily  in  the  massive  convents  wherever  women  who  had  been 
forced  to  take  the  veil  as  nuns  lived  out  their  dreary  lives  “  with 
the  angels,”  as  the  euphemism  in  use  would  put  it.  And  in  none  was 
there  a  deeper  despair  than  in  the  Myrelaeon  convent,  where  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  Anna  and  Agatha  were  immured.  After  the  terrible  scene 
with  their  brother,  as  told  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Queen-mother  and 
her  five  daughters  had  been  dragged  forth  by  the  eunuchs  and  cubicu- 
lars  of  the  Sacred  Palace  and  carried  off  to  the  convent  of  Canicleion 
(or  the  Rubric).  It  had  once  been  the  Palace  of  the  magnificent 
Theoetistus,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  held  the  vermilion  seals,  and 
had  been  murdered  under  Michael  the  Drunkard,  when  the  Basileus 
had  converted  his  victim’s  splendid  abode  into  a  monastery.  Once 
within  its  fatal  portals,  the  royal  ladies  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  inex¬ 
orable  John,  the  Abbot  of  the  Stoudion,  who  had  torn  them  from  the 
weakness  of  Romanus.  In  spite  of  their  protests,  their  shrieks  of  rage, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  younger  women  their  convulsive  struggles,  the 
monk  had  their  long  hair  cut  short,  their  royal  vesture  taken  off ;  and, 
whilst  three  sturdy  sisters  held  them  by  main  force,  they  were  dressed 
in  the  coarse  brown  serge  robes  of  the  order  of  Saint  Basil.  They 
were  literally  dragged  to  the  altar,  and  the  mockery  of  the  consecra- 
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tion  service  was  gone  through,  the  fanatic  John  troubling  himself 
little  that  the  vows  of  the  order  were  not  distinctly  uttered  by  any 
of  them,  and  were  not  uttered  at  all,  even  as  a  pretence,  by  the  two 
youngest  princesses,  who  obstinately  refused  to  give  any  consent  to 
the  act  of  their  immolation  as  brides  of  Christ. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  Queen-mother  was  so  cruelly  affected 
in  mind  and  in  body  by  all  that  she  had  suffered,  that  her  very  life 
and  reason  were  despaired  of;  and  Romanus  was  easily  induced  by 
her  entreaties  to  suffer  her  to  return  to  a  secluded  wing  of  the  Palace, 
where  she  remained  in  strict  retirement  and  a  hopeless  invalid  for  the 
few  months  that  she  had  still  to  breathe.  Nor  did  Theophano  her¬ 
self  offer  any  opposition  to  this,  when  she  found  the  Queen-mother 
so  utterly  fallen  from  power,  and  so  feeble  in  body  and  mind. 

The  five  Princesses  in  the  Canicleion  nunnery  were  enabled  to  meet 
and  take  counsel  together,  and  by  their  prestige  as  sisters  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  their  rank  as  undoubted  Porphyrogennetoi,  and  their 
own  ability  and  force  of  character,  they  soon  recovered  much  of  their 
influence.  It  became  known  to  the  confidantes  of  the  Empress  that 
•they  were  conspiring  to  recover  their  liberty  and  rank,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  exhortations  and  orders  of  the  Abbot,  who  insisted  on  con¬ 
fessing  them  himself,  they  still  retained  in  private  their  lay  dresses 
and  habits,  and  obstinately  declined  to  observe  the  fastings  and 
austere  rules  of  the  Order  to  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  vowed. 
Secret  friends  and  partizans  of  influence  obtained  the  ear  of  the  politic 
Joseph,  who  thought  it  high  time  to  have  some  counterpoise  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Empress;  and  at  length  by  his  secret  connivance,  the 
good-natured  Romanus  was  willing  to  mitigate  his  cruel  decree,  and 
a  tacit  compromise  was  effected.  The  Princesses  were  allowed  to  in¬ 
habit  royal  palaces  and  to  receive  the  appanages  and  privileges  of 
their  rank,  upon  their  formal  consent  to  accept  their  consecration  to 
the  Virgin  Life  of  professed  nuns.  The  three  elder  Princesses  out¬ 
wardly  conformed  to  this  arrangement.  They  were  installed  in  the 
Palace  of  Antiochus,  near  the  Hippodrome  and'  the  Great  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  living  like  the  noble  and  royal  canonesses  of  Western 
Europe,  but  except  in  the  matter  of  betrothal  and  marriage,  not 
otherwise  deprived  of  their  imperial  honours.  And  ultimately,  as  we 
know,  the  Princess  Theodora  became  herself  Empress  as  wife  of  John 
Tzimisces. 

The  two  younger  Princesses  stoutly  refused  the  compromise,  and 
would  not  accept  the  obligation  of  nunship;  and  Agatha,  her  father’s 
favourite,  and  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  whole  family,  insisted  on 
treating  the  ceremony  of  her  consecration  as  a  blasphemous  mockery. 
She  persuaded  her  sister  Anna  to  join  her  in  the  refusal.  Both  of  them 
were  therefore  removed  to  a  still  more  secluded  nunnery,  that  of 
Myrelaeon,  a  palace  formerly  built  by  their  mother’s  father,  Leca- 
penus,  when  Regent.  It  stood  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Golden  Horn 
at  the  waterside,  not  far  from  the  walls  beyond  Blachernae.  In  that 
which  once  was  the  guard  room  of  old,  a  chamber  which  hung  over 
the  sea,  and  was  far  removed  from  the  sights  and  gaieties  of  the  city. 
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the  Princess  Agatha  was  immured  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  but  even 
there  she  was  able  to  have  occasional  intercourse  with  her  sister  Anna, 
and  also  with  her  aunt,  the  late  Augusta  Sophia,  widow  of  Christopher, 
eldest  son  of  Romanus  Lecapenus.  She  also,  at  the  fall  of  that  family 
from  the  purple,  had  been  consigned  to  the  life  of  a  strict  nun  in  the 
same  convent  of  Myrelaeon.  It  was  in  truth  a  kind  of  suttee  of 
Byzantine  manners  that  the  widow  or  discarded  wife  of  a  fallen  prince 
or  noble  should  be  consigned  to  a  nunnery  in  some  secluded  monastery 
near  the  capital.  The  fall  of  the  house  of  Lecapenus  had  been  so 
complete,  and  the  good-will  of  the  Empress  Helena  towards  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  sister-in-law  was  so  effective,  that  the  ex-Empress  Sophia  was 
still  able,  through  the  old  adherents  of  her  family,  to  obtain  very  con¬ 
siderable  authority,  always  short  of  her  own  delivery  from  the  convent, 
which  at  her  age  she  no  longer  sought. 

This  night  she  was  exerting  all  her  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
the  sisters  Anna  and  Agatha  to  accept  the  conditions  of  comparative 
restoration  to  lay  life  to  which  the  three  elder  Princesses  had  already 
consented.  She  pressed  them  to  remember  the  youth,  generous  nature, 
and  unquestioned  autocracy  of  their  brother  the  Emperor,  the  hope  of 
gradual  improvement  in  their  terms,  and  the  danger  of  further  incen¬ 
sing  so  terrible  a  woman  as  the  Empress. 

“  Twenty  years  have  passed,”  said  the  aged  Princess,  “  since  I,  too, 
was  thrust  from  the  Sacred  Palace,  where  I  once  was  honoured  as  the 
wife  of  a  Caesar.  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  my  quiet  lot  in  my  old 
age,  and  I  would  not  now  exchange  these  sombre  robes  for  those  of  an 
Augusta,  even  if  I  could.  I,  too,  once  had  a  proud  spirit,  but  it  is 
broken  and  dead  as  I  am  to  the  world.  My  sweet  child,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  endure  the  trial.  Yield  to  your  brother,  who,  with  all  his 
faults,  has  a  heart  to  be  touched.  And  you  may  yet  find  a  happy  life, 
and,  who  knows,  perhaps  an  illustrious  marriage,  worthy  of  your  birth 
in  the  Purple  and  your  royal  race.” 

The  clear-sighted  Agatha  might  feel  the  worldly  wisdom  of  her 
aunt’s  advice,  which  had  already  brought  the  gentle  Anna  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  mood.  But  the  last  words  of  the  ex-Augusta  Sophia  about  her 
birth  and  royal  race,  touched  a  secret  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  girl, 
who  had  so  often  quivered  when  she  heard  it  said  that  few  were  fit  to 
mate  with  Princesses  of  the  House  of  Basil. 

She  flushed,  and  with  a  look  of  resolution  and  fire  that  would  be¬ 
come  a  Virgin  Martyr,  she  replied,  “  Never  will  I  dishonour  myself 
and  forswear  the  teaching  that  my  mother  gave  me,  by  consenting  to 
treat  as  a  consecration  to  Christ  the  outrage  inflicted  on  me  when  the 
monk  and  his  nuns  forced  on  me  the  mockery  of  this  garb.  I  have 
poured  out  my  soul  in  prayer  to  my  Saviour,  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother 
in  Heaven.  They  have  heard  my  cries  and  my  sorrows.  And  a  spirit 
within  me  has  revealed  it  to  my  heart,  that  the  good  Lord  Himself 
does  not  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  forced  sacrifice  of  his  devoted  hand¬ 
maiden.  No !  my  dear  Aunt,  they  may  imprison  me,  they  may  torture 
me,  they  may  kill  me,  but  they  shall  never  force  me  to  profess  my¬ 
self  by  a  lie  the  bride  of  Christ.”  This  conversation  was  now  inter- 
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rupted  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  nunnery  who  had  I 
been  assigned  as  attendants  of  the  Princess.  She  came,  she  said,  with  I 
a  peremptory  message  from  the  Abbot  John  himself,  who  required  I 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  nun.  Sister  Euphemia,  the  name  given  ■ 
to  Agatha  “in  religion,”  in  the  confessional  of  the  chapel.  This 
unexpected  summons  the  Princess  was  inclined  to  defy.  But  her  aunt 
warned  her  of  the  danger  of  flagrant  disobedience  to  the  all-powerful 
prelate;  and  the  attendant  sister  whispered  in  her  ear  that  a  great 
surprise  and  unexpected  deliverance  might  yet  be  in  store  for  her. 

The  Princess  accordingly  submitted  to  the  command,  and  was  con- 
ductod  through  the  corridors  to  the  darkened  chapel  of  the  convent 
w’here  she  took  her  place  on  her  knees  in  the  accustomed  place  of  con¬ 
fession.  The  prelate  was  already  seated  in  his  recess,  and  as  usual  had 
chosen  to  cover  his  whole  person  in  his  monastic  garb,  and  to  conceal 
his  face  in  his  cowl. 

“  My  daughter,”  he  began,  in  a  voice  purposely  simulated  and  sub¬ 
dued  to  a  whisper,  “I  have  called  thee  to  confession  to  learn  if  thou 
art  still  resolved  to  resist  the  Superior  of  thy  order,  and  to  defy  the 
mandates  of  Mother  Church  in  repudiating  thy  consecration  to  Christ 
as  His  bride.” 

“  Father,  I  tell  thee  plainly,  for  I  will  treat  thee  with  more  frank¬ 
ness  and  with  more  courtesy  than  thou  hast  treated  me,  I  am  no  bride 
of  Christ.  No  threat  and  no  cruelty  shall  ever  force  me  to  utter  or 
to  act  a  falsehood,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  profanation  of  His  Holy 
Name.  I  am  no  bride  in  Heaven,  no,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  a  bride  on 
earth,”  she  uttered,  with  a  deep  sigh  that  she  could  not  restrain,  and 
abruptly  ended  her  half-uttered  sentence. 

“  My  daughter,  hast  thou  indeed  registered  a  vow  to  lead  a  solitary 
life,  and  never  to  listen  to  the  love  of  any  man  ?  ”  said  the  monk,  with 
a  new  eagerness  in  his  voice,  that  seemed  to  tremble  at  his  own  words. 

“No  man  has  ever  sought  my  love,  I  tell  thee,”  she  said  haughtily 
to  such  a  question,  “  nor  will  I,  even  in  confession,  bring  my  lips  to 
utter  what  Agatha  might  answer  if  he  did..  If  she  ever  had  such 
dreams,  they  are  vanished  in  the  black  night  that  has  fallen  upon  my 
miserable  life.  But  what  means,  my  Father  Abbot,  this  sudden 
summons  to  me  this  night,  and  what  are  my  maiden  dreams  or  vows 
to  thee  or  to  thine  ?  Why  am  I  here  ?  what  is  it  that  thou  askest 
of  me  ?  ” 

“  Royal  Lady,”  said  the  monk,  now  dropping  his  voice  to  an  im¬ 
passioned  whisper,  “  thy  maiden  dreams  are  all  in  all  to  one  who  loves 
thee  better  than  his  own  soul,  and  who  is  at  this  moment  risking  life, 
torture,  and  mutilation,  in  the  effort  to  protect  and  save  thee.  Nay, 
do  not  start  or  flee,  noblest,  purest,  bravest  of  women !  Steel  thy 
nerves  to  be  still  and  listen  to  our  schemes  to  rescue  thee  from  this 
dungeon  of  the  priests.  Nay!  by  the  Mother  of  God  do  not  move  or 
cry  out,  for  three  sisters  of  the  convent  wait  within  sight  of  us,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  in  our  plot.  Remain  as  thou  art  and  listen  to 
one,  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  stormy  seas,  on  the  solitary 
mountains  of  his  home,  has  learned  to  pray  to  thy  image  along  with 
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that  of  the  Blessed  Agatha,  whose  name  thou  bearest,  as  the  true 
saint  of  his  faith  and  his  hope.  Listen  to  him  now,  for  he  has  come 
through  fire  and  water  to  save  thee !  ” 

At  the  first  words  of  this  most  startling  address  the  maiden  had 
detected  the  manly  tones  of  the  young  hero  of  her  day-dreams,  and 
wild  hopes  and  exultation  thrilled  through  hev  veins,  as  she  steeled 
herself  to  retain  her  attitude  of  a  penitent,  and  to  hear  out  the  mys¬ 
terious  story  of  the  confessor. 

“  See  who  it  is  that  has  dared  to  seek  thee  thus,”  said  he,  as  he 
threw  back  the  cowl,  and  showed  her  the  gallant  features  of  Basil 
Digenes,  the  Romanized  son  of  the  Emir  of  Edessa. 

“  By  the  aid  of  the  venerable  Princess,  thy  aunt  and  fellow-prisoner, 

I  have  matured  a  plan  of  escape  for  thee.  Three  of  the  sisters  of 
this  convent  are  our  confederates  in  the  scheme,  and  by  their  help  I 
have  succeeded  to-night  in  assuming  the  part  of  thy  tyrant,  the  Abbot. 
My  own  lady-sister,  Theodosia,  as  thou  knowest,  the  wife  of  the 
Patrician,  George  Comnenus,  is  now  in  her  summer  palace  on  the 
island  of  Proconnesus,  where  she  will  receive  and  conceal  thee,  until 
the  heart  of  Romanus  is  softened,  for  the  family  of  the  Comneni  is 
too  pow^erful  to  be  defied.  To-night,  at  midnight,  I  will  be  waiting 
beneath  thy  chamber  window,  with  two  of  thy  ladies  who  served  thee 
in  the  Palace,  and  a  stout  crew  of  boatmen.  The  three  sisters  of  this 
convent  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  our  service  will  supply  thee  with 
fitting  lay  dress,  and  also  with  a  rope  ladder  to  descend  from  the 
window  on  to  the  waters  below,  where  the  boat  shall  be  ready  to  con¬ 
vey  thee  to  my  sister.  Thou  hast  heart  for  such  an  enterprise,  true 
daughter  of  the  lion  race  of  Basil,  I  know  full  well,  if  thou  canst  trust 
the  honour  of  the  son  of  the  Saracen,”  said  the  enamoured  young  hero 
of  the  Marches,  who,  even  in  his  stormy  life  of  adventure,  had  never 
embarked  upon  a  more  chivalrous  escapade.  He  gazed  on  the  maiden 
with  a  deep  and  rapturous  appeal  in  his  countenance. 

Agatha  paused  and  communed  with  herself.  Then  without  a  word 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  pretended  confessor  and  gently  pressed  it  with 
her  own. 

“  And  can  Agatha  learn  to  love  him  whom  she  has  already  learned 
to  trust  1  ”  said  her  ardent  lover,  as  he  kissed  her  hand  again  and 
again. 

“  It  will  be  time  to  speak  to  her  of  love,”  she  said  softly,  “  when 
Agatha  has  put  off  the  garb  of  Euphemia,  the  nun.  But  that  I  will 
do  this  very  night,  with  the  help  of  our  Lady  in  Heaven  above.  Into 
her  holy  keeping  I  commit  my  body  and  my  soul.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  HOME  TRADE  FALLACY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — In  an  article  entitled  A  Forgotten  Frofhet,  wliicli  I  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  January,  1901,  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  great  merits  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Byles’s  work,  Sophkms 
of  Free  Trade  and  Popular  Folitical  Economy  E xammed, -which.  I  have 
since  edited  in  conjunction  with  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas.  I  ven¬ 
tured,  however,  to  express  my  dissent  from  the  learned  author's  theory, 
derived  by  him  from  Adam  Smith,  that  home  trade  is,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  money,  several  times  more  profitable  to  a  country  than 
foreign;  a  fallacy  upon  wLich,  as  I  went  on  to  remark.  Lord  Hobart 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowring  acutely  laid  stress  in  their  Reply  to  him.  In 
a  Note  to  the  Chapter — it  is  the  Fourth — in  wdiich  Sir  John  Byles  pro¬ 
pounded  that  theory,  Mr.  Devas  and  I  have  examined  and,  as  we 
think,  have  refuted  it,  naming  it,  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  Home 
Trade  Fallacy.  Letters  from  correspondents  entitled  to  much  respect 
have  reached  me,  impugning  our  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  I 
venture  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  put  before  your  readers  one  of  them, 
together  with  my  reply  to  it.  The  point  in  discussion  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  objections  to  the  view  maintained  by  Mr.  Devas  and 
myself  are  so  forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Russell  Wells,  that  we  have  chosen 
him  as  the  spokesman  of  the  arguments  which  we  seek  to  overthrow. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

December  3,  1903. 


From  Dr.  Russell  Wells  to  W.  S.  Lilly. 

Dear  Mr.  Lilly, 

I  have  carefully  read  the  Sophisms  of  Free 
Trade,  by  Sir  John  Byles,  that  you  have  edited  with  Mr.  Devas,  and 
also  Lord  Hobart  and  Mr.  Bowring’s  Reply  to  Byles,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  Byles’s  position  as  to  home  trade — what 
yon  call  in  your  Note  The  Home  Trade  Fallacy — is  really  so  unten¬ 
able  as  you  seem  to  think  it. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  Political  Economy,  and  am  diffi¬ 
dent  in  offering  any  criticism,  so  should  be  glad  if  you  would  clear 
up  my  difficulties  on  this  point. 

The  sophism  that  Byles  tries  to  expose  in  the  chapter  in  question  is, 
“Foreign  commodities  are  always  paid  for  by  British  commodities, 
therefore  the  purchase  of  foreigpi  commodities  encourages  British  in¬ 
dustries  as  much  as  the  purchase  of  British  commodities.” 

He  assumes  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  premises  are  true, 
and  then  tries  to  show  that,  though  foreign  commodities  are  paid  for 
by  British  goods,  it  may  still  be  to  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  buy 
British  commodities  in  preference  to  foreign  ones. 

In  your  Note,  and  in  Hobart  and  Bowring’s  Reply,  reference  is  made 
to  Adam  Smith’s  remarks  on  the  supposed  quicker  returns  of  the  home 
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trade.  It  is  true  Byles  quotes  these  remarks  of  Adam  Smith,  but  in 
the  Chapter  in  question  he  nowhere  uses  them,  his  main  argument 
being  that  if  one  English  industry  has  heretofore  exchanged  its  pro¬ 
ducts  for  those  of  another  English  industry  and  then  ceases  entirely 
to  do  so,  but  instead  exchanges  them  for  the  same  products  from 
abroad,  the  transaction  is  in  the  second  case  only  half  as  profitable 
as  the  previous  one  to  the  nation  at  large:  that  is  to  say,  “Nothing 
short  of  a  new  double  foreign  market,  a  foreign  market  for  both  the 
domestic  industries  that  used  to  exchange  their  products,  will  suffice.” 
He  doubts  the  possibility  of  these  being  always  found,  as  he  considers 
there  is  a  limit  to  new  markets,  and  claims  that  to  avoid  loss  there 
must  be,  “  not  only  reciprocity,  but  complete  reciprocation.” 

Hobart  and  Bowring  reply  to  this  by  first  dealing  with  Smith’s  case 
of  Edinburgh  sending  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  London 
sending  in  retxirn  English  manufactures  to  Scotland,  and  by  then  assum¬ 
ing  that  Edinburgh  begins  to  send  her  manufactures  to  Portugal 
instead.  They  say  that  the  Scotchman  would  not  send  his  things  to 
Portugal  unless  he  got  a  greater  advantage  than  he  did  in  London,  and 
assume,  first,  that  London  still  finds  it  to  her  advantage  to  exchange 
her  manufactures  for  those  of  Edinburgh;  so  that  London  loses  no 
trade  and  Edinburgh  doubles  hers.  This  is  begging  the  whole 
question,  as  what  we  should  be  dealing  with  here  is  not  the  replacing 
of  London  goods  by  Portuguese  ones,  but  simply  the  acquiring  by 
Edinburgh  of  a  foreign  trade  in  addition  to  a  home  one,  and  therefore 
does  not  affect  Byles’s  contention  the  least  in  the  world. 

They  then  assume  that  London  does  not  find  it  advantageous  to  ex¬ 
change  with  Edinburgh,  but  starts  a  trade  with  France;  that  is  to 
say,  two  foreign  markets,  the  Portuguese  and  French,  have  had  to  be 
found  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  mutual  home  trade,  which  is 
Byles’s  contention;  but  note  the  assumption  in  the  second  case,  that 
the  markets  can  be  found.  Having  assumed  this,  they  then  quote 
Byles,  “  Purchase  foreign  articles  with  British  articles  and  you  will 
create  one  value  for  your  own  benefit  instead  of  creating  two,  you 
lose  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  value  on  one  side  which  you  might 
have  had  as  well  as  on  the  other,”  and  add,  “  this  would  indeed  be 
true  if,  when  we  abandoned  the  particular  trade  of  the  home  market 
for  the  same  trade  in  a  foreign  market,  the  whole  operation  stopped 
there,  *****  but,  as  we  have  shown  above,  this  is  not  the  case.” 

Yes,  on  the  assumption  that  you  have  been  able  to  acquire  those 
two  foreign  markets :  but  that  is  what  Byles  demands,  and  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  Edinburgh  is  now  taking  from  Portugal  what  it  previously 
took  from  London,  why  should  France  take  it  from  London  instead 
of  from  Portugal  ?  This  Byles  points  out  in  a  note. 

Having  thus  to  their  own  satisfaction  disposed  of  Byles’s  contention, 
and  in  doing  so  really  assumed  its  truth,  they  attempt  to  refute  him 
by  a  method  of  invertion.  Byles  supposes  two  English  towns,  Leicester 
and  Dover, 'to  have  exchanged  respectively  stockings  and  gloves,  each 
to  the  value  of  £500,000,  with  each  other;  he  then  supposes  that,  for 
some  real  or  supposed  advantage,  the  Leicester  people  cease  their  trade 
with  Dover,  and  instead  exchange  their  stockings  for  gloves  made  in 
Calais,  and  says  that  as  by  this  the  Dover  people  have  lost  their 
Leicester  glove  trade  and  Calais  people  have  gained  it,  England  has 
lost  £500,000  and  France  has  gained  it.  Hobart  and  Bowring  reply 
by  looking  at  the  transaction  from  the  French  side,  and  suppose  that 
Lyons  was  the  source  from  which  the  Calais  people  previously  obtained 
their  stockings:  and,  using  Byles’s  own  words,  say  that  as  the  Lyons 
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people  have  now  lost  their  market,  therefore  France  has  lost  £500,000 
and  England  gained  it ;  that  is  to  say,  England  can  be  shown  both  to 
have  gained  and  lost  £500,000  by  the  transaction. 

Let  us  carefully  dissect  the  supposed  case.  Granting  Hobart  and 
Bowring’s  hypothesis  as  to  what  has  happened  on  the  French  side, 
we  see  that  Dover  and  Lyons  have  both  lost  their  markets;  therefore, 
if  they  cannot  find  new  ones,  both  countries  have  lost  £500,000,  and 
only  particular  industries  in  each  have  gained  anything.  But  suppose 
both  find  new  markets ;  that,  for  instance,  Dover  now  sends  to  Lyons  the 
gloves  it  formerly  sent  to  Leicester,  and  Lyons  to  Dover  the  stockings 
it  formerly  sent  to  Calais,  then  no  harm  will  have  been  done;  but 
two  foreign  markets  (Lyons  and  Calais)  will  have  been  found,  which 
is  what  Byles  demands,  and,  in  order  to  enable  this  to  take  place, 

“  there  must  be  not  only  reciprocity,  but  complete  reciprocation.” 

There  is,  however,  a  third  possibility,  namely,  the  very  one  which 
Hobart  and  Bowring  cite  as  possible  in  the  case  of  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  Calais  keeps  its  Lyons  trade  and  doubles  its  output.  In 
this  case  England  certainly  would  have  lost  £500,000  and  France  have 
gained  it.  It  is  the  factors  which  make  this  third  case  possible  that 
require  the  most  careful  attention. 

In  your  Note  you  say,  “  The  root  of  ‘  The  Home  Trade  Fallacy  ’  is 
twofold,  first  to  suppose  a  sudden  shifting  of  trade,  which  always, 
whether  in  the  home  or  the  foreign  trade,  causes  distress ;  and  secondly, 
to  suppose  a  sudden  increase  of  capital  and  labour  in  the  foreign 
country.”  I  will  deal  with  the  second  part  of  your  objection  first. 

In  the  days  before  machinery,  no  doubt  a  doubling  of  output  did 
mean  practically  a  doubling  of  staff  and  an  almost  impossible  demand 
for  labour  if  it  arose  sirddenly.  At  the  present  time,  however,  I  think 
it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  this  is  not  nearly  so  true;  manu¬ 
facturers  have  to  hunt  for  orders ;  many  works  are  not  run  nearly  full 
time  all  the  year  round ;  and  a  large  increase  in  output  can  frequently 
be  attained  by  simply  somewhat  increasing  the  less  skilled  portion  of 
the  staff :  so  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  short  period  of  a  few 
months  Calais  might  be  able  to  make  a  sufficient  increase  in  her  output 
to  meet  the  new  demand,  but  even  if  this  were  not  so  and  the  process 
required  a  few  years  to  complete,  the  distress  caused  in  Dover,  though 
diluted  by  time,  and  consequently  spread  over  a  longer  period,  would 
still  be  very  great. 

Supposing,  as  you  suggest,  the  labour  and  capital  were  gradually 
transferred  to  some  other  industry,  yet  in  every  trade  a  considerable 
number  of  the  hands  are  highly  trained  in  that  particular  work,  and 
consequently  in  receipt  of  high  wages.  It  is  true  that  the  labourer 
might  be  equally  useful  in  another  industry,  but  these  better  paid 
artificers  would  be  of  no  use  in  any  but  a  closely  allied  one,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  would  be  bound  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the  unskilled  or 
starve;  for  we  must  remember  that  the  majority  have  spent  years  in 
acquiring  their  skill,  these  years  being  generally  those  between  14  and 
21,  when  they  had  no  family  responsibilities,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  married  man  with  children  to  return  to  the  pay  and  position 
of  an  apprentice  in  an  industry  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  He 
must  earn  the  highest  wages  he  can  get;  consequently,  as  his  skill  is 
no  longer  of  value,  he  must  sell  his  strength;  so  he  sinks,  at  the  best, 
to  a  labourer. 

Assuming  the  people  of  Dover  have  gradually  been  ousted  from  the 
glove  trade,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  capital  represented  by 
machinery  will  become  absolutely  valueless;  many  of  the  buildings 
may  not  be  suitable  for  other  industries;  the  capitalists  of  the  glove 
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trade  will  have  gone  through  a  time  of  stress  and  strain,  and  will  not 
be  likely  to  be  able  to  find  the  capital  necessary  to  start  another 
trade,  particularly  as  a  new  industry  in  Dover  would  have  to  compete 
against  the  already  existing  manufacturers  in  the  same  line.  It  may 
be  urged  that  labour  would  be  cheap,  and  consequently  manufacturers 
from  outside  would  come  in;  but  the  only  labour  that  was  cheap 
would  be  unskilled,  and  if  a  new  industry  were  started,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  it  being  on  a  lower  plane  as  regards 
the  amount  of  skill  required.  These  considerations  prevent  my  assent¬ 
ing  to  your  idea  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the 
sudden  and  gradual  shifting  of  an  industry.  I  quite  agree  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  intensity.  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  kind :  and  I  doubt,  taking  all  the  factors  into  consideration,  whether 
there  is  really  any  marked  difference  in  the  quantity  of  distress  en¬ 
tailed. 

One  way  in  which  the  third  of  my  alternatives  with  regard  to  the 
increased  output  of  Calais  may  be  brought  about  is  noticed  by  Byles, 
the  transference  of  the  capital,  and,  as  he  supposes,  also  the  labour, 
from  Dover  to  Calais. 

We  now  know  that  such  transferences  of  capital  have  frequently 
taken  place,  and  you  give  an  instance  of  it  in  your  Note;  but,  gener¬ 
ally,  only  the  highly  skilled  operatives  have  been  taken  abroad,  while 
the  less  skilled  and  labouring  men  required  have  been  drawn  from  the 
foreign  country,  thus  producing  in  England  the  “  nest  of  paupers,” 
feared  by  Byles,  for  whom  fresh  industries  must  be  found. 

Byles,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  supposes  that  every  foreign  com¬ 
modity  imported  is  paid  for  in  British  commodities,  and  throughout 
Hobart  and  Bowring’s  Ee-ply  there  is  the  assumption  that  imported 
goods  are  always  paid  for  by  exported  goods.  They  also  speak  as  if 
the  person  who  sold  British  goods  and  the  one  who  bought  foreign 
articles  was  the  same,  and  seem  to  assume  that  on  our  side  the  trans¬ 
action  always  starts  by  exporting. 

Now  while  it  may  be  true  that  ultimately  goods  pay  for  goods,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  that  we  may  sacrifice  the  future  to 
the  present,  and  pay  for  imported  goods  by  the  transfer  of  securities, 
e.g.  by  selling  abroad  American  rails.  At  present  it  is  possible  that 
our  total  exports  may  enable  us  to  pay  for  our  imports,  but  some 
thinkers  are  not  sure  that  the  scale  has  not  already  turned,  and  that 
we  may  not  even  now  be  lessening  our  holding  of  foreign  securities. 

Now  let  us  take  the  supplanting  of  various  English  manufactured 
goods  in  the  home  market  by  foreign  ones;  for  instance,  the  ruin  of 
English  silk  manufacture  by  French  imports.  We  have  bought  French 
silk;  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  The  English  silk  was  previously  paid  for 
by  a  great  variety  of  English  labour.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
will  suppose  that  a  large  proportion  was  bought  by  English  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron  workers;  therefore,  even  if  we  sacrifice  the  silk  weavers 
and  manage  to  find  them  a  new  industry  and  a  new  market,  in  order 
to  disarrange  our  trade  as  little  as  possible  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  our  French  silk  by  sending  a  large  proportion  of  its  price  in 
the  form  of  iron,  wool,  and  cotton  manufactures  to  France;  but  if 
we  attempt  to  do  so  we  find  they  are  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and 
that  consequently  we  cannot  compete  favourably  with  the  French 
articles.  France  has  the  power  of  choice.  We  must  pay, 
and  the  tendency  will  be  to  make  us  pay,  as  we  do  to 
America,  in  the  form  of  products  which  France  cannot  herself 
produce,  Welsh  coal,  for  instance,  or  in  one  of  those  products  which 
we  produced  by  the  worst  paid  and  lowest  form  of  labour.  Thus  we 
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see  that  if  we  have  allowed  foreign  imports  to  supplant  our  own  manu¬ 
factures,  and  have  not  simply  received  foreign  things  from  abroad 
because  we  were  incapable  of  producing  them,  we  have  shackled  our¬ 
selves  with  a  debt  which  we  must  pay,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
must  find  markets  for  our  exports,  or  be  content  to  pay  in  whatever 
may  be  the  exact  form  that  our  creditors  demand. 

While  the  world  was  wide,  and  foreign  manufacturers  were  few  and 
were  hampered  by  political  disturbances  we  could  do  so  easily;  but 
now,  when  so  many  countries  by  means  of  tariffs  shut  out  what  we 
want  to  send,  and  we  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  open  new  markets 
in  the  semi-civilised  parts  of  the  world,  we  begin  to  feel  the  pinch, 
and  the  conflict  for  markets  begins  to  be,  as  Byles  foresaw,  intense. 

The  reason  why  a  country  should  be  willing  to  take  our  goods  in 
payment  for  the  goods  with  which  it  has  supplied  us,  is  either  that  it 
cannot  produce  them  itself  or  that  we  can  produce  them  cheaper.  I 
think  experience  has  shown  us  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the 
different  white  races  of  the  world  are  essentially  different  in  their 
manufacturing  capabilities;  therefore  the  question  turns  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  capabilities  of  their  respective  countries,  and  the  position  of 
them  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply.  Railroads  and  steamships 
have  done  much  to  equalise  these;  nature  has  not  put  all  the  coal  in 
one  spot  only  and  all  the  cotton  lands  in  another;  she  has  distributed 
the  various  blessings  widely,  though  not  absolutely  uniformly;  but 
man  during  the  last  century  has  done  one  most  important  thing;  he 
has  constructed  various  large  empires  which  embrace  great  varieties 
of  climates,  soils,  and  conditions. 

The  larger  any  State  becomes,  and  the  more  varied  the  nature  of  its 
different  parts,  the  less  it  is  dependent  on  the  world  outside  for  any¬ 
thing;  therefore,  if  we  import  the  products  of  such  a  State,  we  shall 
find  far  greater  difficulty  in  paying  for  them  with  exports  advantageous 
to  ourselves  than  if  it  were  a  small  State  with  fewer  facilities  of  varied 
production. 

As  the  present  tendency  of  the  world  seems  to  be  the  creation  of 
these  vast  political  entities,  and  as  their  tendency  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  to  protect  their  own  industries  by  a  tariff  wall,  I  must  agree 
with  Byles  that  new  markets  will  not  be  found  to  replace  home  markets 
if  we  allow  these  to  be  taken  from  us  by  the  foreigner,  and  as  I  cannot 
feel  that  his  contention  with  regard  to  two  new  markets  being  necessary 
to  compensate  for  the  replacement  of  a  British  article  at  home  by  a 
foreign  one  is  disposed  of  by  Hobart  and  Bowring’s  criticism,  or  by 
your  objection  as  to  the  difference  between  a  sudden  and  gradual 
shifting  of  trade,  I  feel  that  he  has  made  out  his  case,  viz.,  that  the 
statement  “Foreign  commodities  are  always  paid  for  by  British  com¬ 
modities,  therefore  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  encourages 
British  industries  as  much  as  the  purchase  of  British  commodities  ”  is  a 
sophism,  and  that  home  trade  is  more  profitable  to  the  nation  than 
foreign  trade,  if  we  understand  by  that  phrase  what  it  seems  to  me  he 
was  dealing  with  in  this  Chapter,  the  purchasing  of  foreign  goods 
instead  of  home  products. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  weak 
points  in  my  argument,  and  where  it  breaks  down. 

With  kind  regards, 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Lilly, 

Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Russell  Wells. 

24  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

December  1,  1903. 
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From  W.  S.  Lilly  to  Dr.  Russell  Wells. 

Dear  Dr.  Russell  Wells, — Many  thanks  for  your  most  interesting 
letter,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  answer.  But  first  let  me  observe 
that  you  must  not  suppose  Mr.  Devas  and  myself  to  approve  the 
sophism  which  Byles  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Fourth  Chapter: 
“Foreign  Commodities  are  always  paid  for  by  British  Commodities; 
therefore  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  encourages  British  in¬ 
dustries  quite  as  much  as  the  purchase  of  British  commodities.”  We 
agree  with  Byles  that  this  is  a  sophism,  and  we  think  him  right  in 
attacking  it:  but  we  do  not  think  him  right  in  the  method  of  his 
attack.  Byles  bases  his  argument  on  Adam  Smith,  from  whom  he 
quotes  a  long  passage  ending  with  the  astonishing  assertion  that  “  if 
the  capitals  are  equal,  [Home  Trade]  will  give  four  and  twenty  times 
more  support  and  encouragement  to  the  country  than  [Foreign].” 
Byles  does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  follow  out  this  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdnm ;  but  he  does  lay  down,  axiomatically,  that  “  home  trade  is 
more  advantageous  than  foreign  trade.”  The  italics  are  ours,  and 
denote  what  we  consider  his  error ;  if  instead  of  “  is  ”  he  had  said 
“  may  be,”  we  should  not  have  dissented  from  him. 

Now  let  us  consider  Byles’s  imaginary  instance  of  Leicester,  Dover 
and  Calais.  As  it  stands,  it  contradicts  his  theory  that  foreign  trade 
compared  with  home  trade  is  poor  business ;  for,  on  his  own  showing, 
France  makes  a  grand  profit  by  engaging  in  foreign  trade.  Even  if 
we  amend  his  case  by  inserting  the  fourth  party,  so  strangely  forgotten 
by  him,  namely,  the  foreign  place  {ex  hypothesi  it  must  be  a  foreign 
place)  which  formerly  supplied  Calais  with  stockings,  and  is  now 
smitten,  just  like  Dover,  with  the  loss  of  a  market,  we  come  to  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  all  foreign  trade,  except  in  articles  that  cannot 
be  produced  at  home,  is  injurious  to  both  nations.  Byles  is  misled 
by  his  supposition  of  a  sudden  shifting  of  trade,  which  always,  whether 
in  the  home  or  the  foreign  trade,  causes  a  grave  loss  of  fixed  capital 
and  acquired  abilities.  But  allowing  a  gradual  process  of  change,  and 
remembering  the  fourth  town,  say  Lyons,  that  once  exchanged  its 
stockings  for  the  gloves  of  Calais,  we  have  a  case  of  what  Byles  calls 
"  complete  reciprocation.”  or  “  a  new  double  foreign  market.”  Leicester 
takes  Calais  gloves  instead  of  Dover  gloves;  Calais  takes  Leicester 
stockings  instead  of  Lyons  stockings;  and  so,  until  economic  causes 
determine  otherwise,  feet  in  Dover  are  covered  with  Lyons  stockings, 
and  hands  in  Lyons  with  Dover  gloves.  The  same  reasoning  applies, 
with  only  a  change  in  the  names,  to  the  illustration  from  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Portugal.  Either  foreign  trade  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
foreigner  (Portuguese  in  this  case),  or  else  we  must  introduce  the 
fourth  party  whom  Portugal  has  deserted  in  favour  of  Edinburgh. 
This  fourth  party,  like  London,  has  lost  its  market,  and,  so  to  speak, 
pairs  with  London,  leaving  Briton  and  foreigner  financially  equal. 

But  though  Byles,  like  most  economic  writers  of  that  day,  is  en¬ 
tangled  in  far-fetched  suppositions,  he  seems  in  this  Chapter — we 
have  pointed  that  out,  as  you  say,  in  our  Note  to  it,  and  have  given  a 
recent  example — to  be  thinking  of  a  loss  which  the  free  traders  ignored, 
namely,  the  transference  of  an  industry — of  organised  men  and  goods 
-—from  one  country  to  another.  Byles’s  aim  was  to  hinder  such 
migrations  from  becoming  necessary  or  profitable.  Moreover,  in  1850, 
he  saw  around  him,  in  the  British  Isles,  a  vast  multitude  of  unemployed 
or  half-employed  men,  and  a  vast  area  of  uncultivated  or  half-cultivated 
land.  He  saw  that  the  employment  of  the  men  and  the  cultivation  of 
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the  land,  were  in  great  part  dependent  on  an  increase  of  home  trade; 
and  was  thus  led  to  exaggerate  this  particular  truth  into  the  error 
that  home  trade  is  sem'per  et  uhique  more  profitable  to  a  nation  than 
foreign  trade. 

We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  need  of  a  “  double  market  ” ;  but 
why  or  how  does  that  affect  one  country  more  than  another  ?  Foreign 
trade  may  exalt  this  nation  and  depress  that.  We  must  not  rest 
in  the  imagination  of  a  beneficial  international  division  of  labour  with¬ 
out  grasping  the  complications,  the  dynamics,  of  the  subject.  It  is 
an  instance — one  out  of  many — of  the  false  assumptions  made  by 
Bowring  and  Hobart  in  their  Reply  to  Byles.  But  in  their  particular 
retort  to  him  they  appear  to  us  right.  How,  for  example,  can  Calais 
keep  the  Lyons  trade?  She  deserts  Lyons  stockings  for  English  ones, 
and  thus  Lyons  cannot  pay  for  gloves,  and  no  occasion  arises  for  Calais 
to  double  her  output,  if  she  could. 

On  the  question  of  rapidly  increased  output,  and  gradually  shifting 
industry,  we  agree  with  most  of  your  remarks;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  affect  immediately  the  question  of  the  necessary  superiority  of 
home  trade,  the  assertion  of  which  we  regard  as  Byles’s  great  fallacy. 
We  think  you  overstate  the  difficulty  of  gradual  shifting — just  as  free¬ 
traders  understate  the  difficulty  of  sudden  shifting — nor,  apparently,  do 
you  recognise  the  fact  that  the  rapid  depreciation  of  modem  machinery 
reduces  the  loss  of  gradual  shifting. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  on  the  effect  of  protectionist  duties 
limiting  the  freedom  of  choice,  and  to  a  great  extent  determining 
w'hat  goods  shall  not  be  used  in  payment.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Devas 
and  I  have  anywhere  affirmed  anything  to  deny  this,  or  to  countenance 
its  denial.  I  also  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  possibility  of  our  pay¬ 
ing  for  imports  by  exporting  securities.  But  the  fear  expressed  by  you 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  actually  done  this  on  any  large  scale  does 
not  seem  borne  out  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Report  on  property  assessed 
for  Income  Tax. 

I  think  these  are  the  chief  points  in  your  very  suggestive  letter 
which  call  for  notice,  and  I  fear  that  possibly  some  want  of  clearness 
in  our  Note,  due  probably  to  a  desire  to  “  write  short,”  may  have,  to 
some  extent,  misled  you  as  to  our  meaning.  If  that  is  so,  other  less 
acute  and  disciplined  minds  may  have  been  also  misled.  I  thank  you 
much,  therefore,  for  your  permission  to  publish  your  letter  with  this 
reply  to  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

ATHEV.mj.i  Club,  December  2,  1903. 


II. 

A  BOARD  OF  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  when  speaking  to  you  about 
my  article  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  in  your  issue  for 
December,  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  details  of  my  scheme 
I  had  failed  to  establish,  as  satisfactorily  as  would  be  desirable,  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  advocated,  and  that  Sir  Wode- 
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house  Richardson,  whom  I  had  consulted  upon  the  subject,  had  given 
me  a  general  idea  in  accordance  with  which  a  far  better  scheme  could 
be  compiled.  It  was,  however,  then  too  late  to  alter  the  form  of  my 
article,  which  had  already  been  printed,  and  I  was,  therefore,  glad 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  who 
most  courteously  gave  special  prominence  to  an  explanatory  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  him — by  adapting  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
leading  article,  in  that  journal,  on  5th  December. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  not,  however,  be  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  “  Service  papers,”  and,  for  that  reason,  I  now  venture  to  ask 
that  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  put  the  amended  scheme  briefly  before 
them — thus : 

The  Boakd  of  War. 


IKTELUGENCE. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


NAVY. 


ARMY. 


The  Board  of  War  to  consist  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  heads 
of  the  four  great  departments  shown  on  the  above  table. 

The  duties  of  the  “  Lord  High  Admiral  ”  and  of  the  Command er- 
in-Chief  to  be  purely  executive,  and  questions  of  what  may  be  termed 
Naval  and  Military  Policy — internal  or  external — to  concern  them  only 
in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  Board  of  War. 

The  Director  of  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence  to  be  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as  a  Staff 
Officer  of  the  Crown,  to  issue  instructions  “  by  order  ”  to  the  executive 
chiefs  of  the  Navy  and  Army.  This  great  department  of  intelligence 
would  be  the  Bruin  of  the  United  Services,  and  by  its  creation  there 
would  be  applied  to  the  Army  and  Navy  together  the  principle  so  ably 
advocated  by  Mr.  Amery  in  “  The  Problem  of  the  Army.” 

There  should,  I  think,  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  Intelligence,  who  should 
be  the  “  understudy  ”  of  his  superior  officer.  The  first  Director  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  an  Admiral,  and  the  first  Deputy  a  rather  young  General, 
who  would,  in  due  course,  if  found  satisfactory,  succeed  to  the  higher 
position,  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Director  being  then  filled  by  an 
Admiral.  Thus  each  Service  would,  by  turns,  direct  the  joint  organis¬ 
ation,  and — far  more  important — continuity  of  acquaintance  with  all 
questions  of  strategical  policy,  &c.,  would  be  secured.  Similarly,  the 
heads  of  the  Naval  and  Military  branches  of  the  department  should 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  qualify  themselves  for  future  advance¬ 
ment. 

The  department  of  Naval  and  Military  Administration  would  in¬ 
clude:  Finance,  Construction,  Supply  and  Transport,  its  chief  being  a 
“Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.” 

The  working  of  the  proposed  organisation  would,  for  example,  be 
somewhat  as  follows:  War,  under  conditions  that  have  arisen,  being 
not  unlikely,  the  Cabinet,  advised  by  the  Director  of  Intelligence, 
decides  upon  a  Strategical  Policy,  and  the  Board  of  War  then  discusses 
the  question  of  giving  effect  to  that  policy.  Finally,  the  required 
decision  having  been  reached,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  proceed  to  detail  the  necessary  forces,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  department  furnishes  the  ways  and  means. 
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By  the  scheme  which  I  have  proposed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Empire 
would  be  more  efficiently  served  than  by  the  “Council  of  Defence,” 
because  I  have,  I  think  judiciously,  separated  the  questions  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  “  Council  of  Defence,"  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  composition,  would  necessarily  approach  both  questions  together, 
and  consequently  waste  time.  By  my  system  the  Board  of  War  would 
have  before  it  a  definite  programme  to  work  upon;  or  to  protest 
against  in  the  event  of  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  latter  course 
having,  in  their  opinion,  been  brought  to  light. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

Editor,  United  Service  Magazine. 


***  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  rehmx  any 
ma^mscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamp 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisaUe  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  typc- 
icritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


